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CHAP.   XIX. 

1519 — 1521. 

Progress  o/Jhe  Reformation— Leo  X.  en- 
tUayours  to  conciliate  LvJthn-^onfermces 
between  Luther  and  Mittitz — PtMic  disputa- 
tion at  Leipsic — Luther  is  prevailed  upon  to 
write  to  the  pope-^Sarcastic  tenor  of  his  letter 
— His  doctrines  condemned  at  Rome — Purport 
of  the  papal  bull — Its  reception  at  Wittenberg 
— Luther  publicly  bums  the  bull  with  the  de^ 
cretals  of  the  church — He  endeavours  to  obtain 
the  favour  of  the  emperor — Aleandro  papal  le- 
gate to  the  imperial  court — Harangues  th$  diet 
of  the  empire  against  Luiher — Luther  cited  to 
appear  before  the  diet — His  journey  to  Worms 
— His  first  appearance  before  the  CLssembly 
— His  second  appearance — He  refuses  to  re- 
tract his  writings — Observations  on  his  conduct 
— The  emperor  declares  his  opinion — Further 
efforts  to  prevail  upon  Luther  to  retract- — Con- 
demned by  an  imperial  edict-^^Is  privately  con- 
veyed to  the  castle  of  Wartburg — Henry  Fill. 
writes  against  Luther — Reformation  of  Smt- 
zerland  by  Zuinglius — Conduct  and  character 
of  Luther — His  bold  assertion  of  the  right  of 
private  f^^mejilh^His  'ittfiexible  adherence  to 
his  own  opmioT^rrrUncharitable  spirit  of  the 
first  refortiurs-^^ffetts  of  the  Reformation  on 
literary  siudidiy^X^  thfftne  arts — On  the  po* 
litical  and  moral  state  of  Europe. 
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CHAP.    XIX. 


The  death  of  the  emperor  Maximiliaii,  and   chap. 
the  negoUations  and  intrigues  occasioned  by  ' 

the  election  of  his  successor  Charles  V.  had  a.  d.  1519. 
for  a  time  withdrawn  the  attention  of  the  court  a.  F<»t.vii. 
of  Rome  from  the  proceedings  of  Luther.    Of 
this  opportunity,  he  and  his  followers  had  of  the  re- 
availed  themselves  to    spread   his  opinions,  fi>niMtion. 
both  by  preaching  and  writing,  through  various 
parts  of  Germany.     The  effect  of  these  exer- 
tions was  most  visible  in  Saxony,  where,  during 
the  vacancy  of  the  imperial  throne,  the  vicarial 
authority  had  devolved  on  the  elector  Frede- 
rick ;  who,  if  he  did  not  openly  espouse  the 
cause  of  the  reformation,  at  least  raised  no  ob- 

B  S  structionji 
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CHAP,   structions  to  its  progress.    Under  his  protection 
^'^^^      the  new  opinions  gained  considerable  strength ; 
A.  D.  1519.    and  as  his  reputation  for  integrity,  talents,  and 
a!p^uto.  personal  worth,  was  equal  to  that  of  any  sove- 
reign  of  his  time,  the  partiality  which  he  ma- 
nifested to  Luther  greatly  contributed  to  the 
success  of  the  efforts  of  that  daring  innoyator/<z^ 

Leoendeft-       No  sooner  had  the  political  ferment  sub- 
^^^9^  sided,  than  Leo  again  turned  his  attention  to 
the  progress  of  Luther,  which  from  its  rapid* 
ity  and  extent  now  began  to  excite  a  real  alarm 
at  Rome.     The  new  decretal  which  Leo  had' 
issued  in  confirmation  of  indulgences^  had  an- 
swered no  other  {purpose  than  to  impel  Luther 
to  a  more  direct  opposition.     To  whatever 
height  the  pontifical  authority  erected  its  crest, 
Luther  opposed  himself  to  it  with  ^qual  con- 
I       fidence,  and  Leo  at  length  resolved  to  try  the 
effect  of  conciliatory  measures.     In  this  it  is 
probable  that  he  followed  the  dictates  of  his 
'  own  temper  and  judgment,  which  were  natu- 
rally inclined  to  lenity  and  forbearance ;  and 

it 


faj  **  Procedebat  feliciter  Evan^lium  sub  umbra  istius 
"  principis,  et  late  propagabatur.  Movebat  ejus  autoritas 
**  plurimos,  qui  cum  esset  sapientissimus  et  oculatissimus 
*^  princeps,  not  poterat,  nisi  apud  invidos,  suspicionem  in- 
<^  currere  quod  haeresin  aut  haereticos  vellet  alere  et  tueri." 
LiiUur.  inpraf^  ad.  op. 
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it  is  certain  that  the  measure  which  he  adopted  C  n  A  p. 
was  warmly  reprobated  by  many  of  the  firm  '^™* 
and  orthodox  adherents  of  the  church.  The  a.  d.  1519. 
person  selected  by  the  pontiff  for  th\8  purpose  A.rwt.vzL 
was  Charles  Miltitz,  a  Saxon  nobleman,  who 
had  served  him  for  some  years  in  a  military 
capacity,  and  had  been  afterwards  nominated 
to  the  office  of  counsellor  and  apostolic  cham- 
berlain. To  this  choice  Leo  was  perhaps,  in 
some  degree,  led  by  the  consideration  that  the 
elector  Frederick  was  supposed  to  have  long 
wished  for  the  honour  of  the  consecrated  rose, 
which  is  annually  given  by  the  pontiff  to  some 
distinguished  personage  ;  and  he  therefore 
thought  that,  by  transmitting  this  mark  of  his 
esteem  by  the  hands  of  Miltitz,  he  should,  at 
the  same  time,  conciliate  the  favour  of  the  elec- 
tor, and  fiiid  an  opportunity  of  treating  with 
Luther,  without  biiTniltating  himself  by  the 
appearance  of  sending  an  express  messenger 
for  that  purpose.  To  this  it  may  be  added, 
that  Miltitz  had  already  acted  the  part  of  a 
mediator  with  the  pope  on  behalf  of  Luther,  to 
obtain  a  hearing  of  his  cause  in  Germany ; 
which  office  he  had  been  solicited  to  under- 
take by  a  letter  from  the  university  of  Wit- 
temberg/oy/     Nor  is  it  improbable  that  Leo 

preferred 


(a)  Appendix,  No.  GLXXIX. 
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CHAP,   preferred  a  secular  to  an  ecclesiastical  envoy, 
^^^      in  the  hope  of  avoiding  those  speculative  dis- 
A.  D.  1519.    putations  which  had  hitherto  only  tended  to 
widen  the  breach  which  he  wished  to  close. 


A.  £t.  44. 

A.  PontVU. 


The  reception  of  Miltitz  at  the  electoral 
court  gave  but  an  ill  omen  of  his  success.  Nei- 
ther the  letters  of  the  pontiff,  nor  the  recom- 
mendations which  Miltitz  had  brought  to 
Degenhart  Pfeflinger  and  George  Spalatino, 
two  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  court,  could 
remove  the  unfavourable  impressions  which 
had  preceded  his  arrival./^o^  Instead  of  receiv- 
ing with  satisfaction  and  respect  the  high  mark, 
of  pontifical  favour  of  which  Miltitz  was  the 
bearer,  the  elector  desired  it  might  be  con- 
signed to  an  officer  of  his  court,  who  would 
convey  it  to  him  without  the  formality  of  a 
public  interview  ;fbj  and  to  the  remonstrances 

of 


faj  Appendix,  No.  CLXXX. 

fbj  Tins  rose  the  pontifi*  describes  in  his  letter  to  the 

elector  as  " Sacratissimam  auream  Rosam,  quarta  domi- 

*'  nica  Sanctae  Quadragesinue  a  nobis  chrismate  sancto  deli- 
"  batam,  odoriferoque  musco  inspersam,  cum  benedictione 
"  Apostolica,  ut  vetus  est  consuetudo,  aliis  adhibitis  sacris 
<(  cereinoniis  consecratam ;  muniis  qiiippe  dignissimum  et 
**  niagni  mysterii,  a  Romano  pontifice  non  nisi  alicui  ex  pri- 
<^  moribus  christianorum  orbis  Regi  aut  Principi  de  Sanctt 
**  Apostolica  sede  bene  merito  quotannis  dicari  et  mitti  so- 

"  litam." 


MUtitf. 
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of  Miltitz  respecting  Lutber^  he  coldly  an-*  chapv 
swered,  that  he  would  not  act  as  a  judge,  to      ^"^ 
oppress  a  man  whom  he  hitherto  considered  a.  d.  1519. 
as  innocent.  A.p«itvif. 

These  discouraging  appearances  tended  still 
further  to  convince  Miltitz  that  the  mediation    ^°^*^ 

ces    be- 

of  the  elector  would  be  hopeless,  except  he  tWeenLu- 
could  first  prevail  upon  Luther  to  listen  to  pa-  ***  ^^ 
cific  measures.  He  therefore  requested  an 
interview  with  him,  which  was  with  some 
difficulty  obtained.  On  this  occasion,  Miltitz 
cautiously  avoided  all  theological  questions, 
and  endeavoured,  by  the  most  earnest  persua- 
sions, to  induce  him  to  lay  aside  the  hostility 
which  he  had  manifested  to  the  holy  see.  He 
acknowledged  the  abuses  to  which  the  pro- 
mulgation of  indulgences  had  given  rise,  and 
highly  censured  the  misconduct  and  the  vio- 
lence of  Tetzel,  whom  he  called  before  him, 
and  reprehended  with  such  severity,  as  being 
the  cause  and  promoter  of  these  dissensions, 
that  the  unfortunate  monk,  terrified  by  the 

threats 


**  litam."  Leon.  x.  £p*  ad  Fred.  Ducem,  ap»  Seciend.  p. 
65*  Luther,  however,  asserts,  that  the  elector  treated  the 
present  of  the  pope  with  contempt :  '^  Nam  et  Rosam  quam 
**  vocant  auream,  eodem  anno  ei  a  Leone  X.  missam,  nullo 
"  hcMiore  dignatus  est,  imo,pro  ridiculo  habuit,  ita  desperare 
'*  coacti  sunt  Romanists  ^  studiis  faliendi  tanti  principis." 
JLiUhm  in  prof,  et  v.  Fallayicini^  Condi,  di  TrtnL  lib.  i.  p.  90* 
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CHAP,   threats  of  the  legate  and  by  the  letters  which 
^^      were  afterwards  addiessed  to  him,  fell  a  sa- 


A.D.U19.  crifice  to  his  vexation  and  his  grief/ayl  By 
Atatm  these  and  similar  measures,  Luther  was  at 
length  prevailed  upon  to  relax  in  his  opposi- 
tion, and  to  address  a  letter  to  the  pontiff,  in 
which  he  laments,  with  apparent  sincerity,  the 
part  which  he  had  acted,  and  to  which,  as  he 
asserts,  he  had  been  impelled  by  the  miscon- 
duct, avarice,  and  violence  of  his  enemies ;  and 
declares,  in  the  sight  of,  God  and  the  world, 
that  he  had  never  wished  to  impeach  the  au- 
thority of  the  Roman  see  and  of  the  pontiff, 
which  was  held  by  him  as  supreme  over  all 
in  heaven  and  in  earth,  except  our  Lord  Je- 
sus Christ  He  also  professes  his  readiness  to 
refrain  from  the  further  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tion concerning  indulgences,  provided  his  ad- 
versaries would  do  the  lH^cfbJ  From  the 
pacific  and  obedient  tenor  of  this  letter,  there 
is  indeed  reason  to  infer  that  JLuther  was  not 
at  this  time  averse  to  a  reconciliation ;  nor  did 
Leo  hesitate  to  reply  to  it  in  terms  equally  pa- 
cific ; 

%  .  _^ . 

faj  When  Luther  was  informed  of  his  sickness,  he  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  him,  entreating  him  "  to  keep  up  his 
^^  spirits,  and  to  fear  nothing  from  his  resentment,"  8cc. 
Luth.  op.  in  prof.  Whether  this  was  really  intended  as  a 
consolation,  the  reader  will  judge. 

l%l  V.  App.  /To.  CLXXXI.  .       . 
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cjfic ;  inaoknuch  that  the  friends  of  peace  began  chap. 
to  flatted  themselves  that  these  disturbances      ^"' 

woi|ld  soon  be  amicably  tenninated/a^     But  a.  d.  1519. 

other  circumstances  arose  which  revived  the  a/foblvii. 


of  theological  disputes,  and  gave 
new  life  to  those  animosities  which  seem  to  be 
their  natural  and  invariable  result- 
Andrew  Bodenstein,  better  known  by  the 
name  of  Carlostadi  or  Carlostadrusy  assumed  by 
him  from  the  place  of  his  birth,  was  at  this 
time  archdeacon  of  the  cathedral  at  Wittem- 
berg,  and  having  embraced  the  opinions  of 
Luther,  had  published  a  thesis  in  their  de- 
fence.     This  again  called   forth   the  papkl 
champion  Eccius,  and  after  much  altercation, . 
it  was  at  length  determined,  that  the  dispute  ^^^^^  ^ 
should  be  decided  by  single  combat,  substitut-  hexpAe, 
ing  only  the  weapons  of  argument  for  those 
of  force.     Of  this  contest,  which  was  carried 
on  in  the  city  of  Leipsic,  in  the  presence  of 
George  duke  of  Saxony,  the  uncle  of  the  elec- 
tor Frederick,  and  a  large  concourse  of  other 
eminent  persons  both  ecclesiastical  and  secular, 
the  partisans  of  the  Roman  church  and  the  ad* 
herents  to  the  reformation  have  each  left  a  full 

account. 


/aj  V.  Mcsfuim^  EcctaiasL  HisL  v,  ii.  p.  21.  noU  (u). 
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CHAP.  2iccount  faj     After  the  parties  had  tried  their 

|_  skill  for  several  successive  days,  Luther  him- 

A.  D.  m9.  self,  who  had  accompanied  his  friend  Carlo- 

A.  MX,  44. 

A.voM.  vu.  stadt,  entered  the  lists  with  Eccius.  The  battle 
was  renewed  with  great  violence^  and  if  the 
disputants  did  not  succeed  in  enlightening  the 
understanding,  they  at  least  inflamed  the  pas-^ 
sions  of  each  other  to  a  degree  of  animosity 
which  suflBciently  discovered  itself  in  their  fu- 
ture conductivity!  Hoffman,  the  principal  of 
the  university  of  Leipsic,  who  sat  as  umpire  on 
this  occasion,  was  too  discreet  to  determine 

between 


4 

(a)  Melchior,  Adam^  in  vita  Carlosiadii^  p.  38, 

(bj  This  famous  dispute  commenced  on  the  27th  Iday  of 
June,  1519.  The  prmcipal  question  agiuted  between  Car- 
lostadt  and  Eccius  was,  whether  the  human  will  had,  any 
operation  in  the  performance  qfgood  works^  or  was  merely 
passive  to  the  power  of  divine  grau?  The  debate  continued 
,sixda^s;  Eccius  maintaining  that  the  W//  co-operaied  yriilk 
the  divine  favour,  and  Garlostadt  asserting  its  total  inefficacy 
for  any  meritorious  purpose.  The  debate  betvtreen  Luther 
and  Eccius  occupied  ten  daySy  in  the  course  of  which  Luther 
delivered  his  opinion  respecting  purgatory^  the  existence  of 
which  he  asserted  could  not  be  proved  by  scripture ;  of  in* 
dulgencesj  which  he  contended  were  useless ;  o^he  remission 
of  punishment  f  which  he  considered  as  inseparable  from  the 
remission  of  sin ;  of  repentance,  which  he  asserted  must  arise 
from  charity  and  love,  and  was  useless  if  induced  by  fear;  of 
the  primacy  of  the  pope,  which  he  boldly  contended  was  sup- 
ported by  human  and  not  by  divine  authority.      This  last 

point 
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between  the  contending  parties.     Each,  there-    chap. 
fore,  claimed  the  victory ;  but  the  final  decision  [_ 


upon  the  various  questions  which  had  been  ^'  ^  ^^9* 
s^tated,  was  referred  to  the  universities  of  Pa-  A.pank.  viV 
ris  and  of  Erfurt.  This  debate  was  again  renew- 
ed in  writing,  when  not  only  Garlostadt,  Ec- 
cius,  and  Luther,  but  Melancthon,  Erasmus, 
and  seyeral  other  eminent  scholars  took  an 
important  part  in  asserting  or  opposing  the 
various  opinions  which  had  been  advanced  at 
Leipsic.  By  the  publication  of  these  works 
the  spirit  of  discussion  and  inquiry  was  still 
further  extended ;  and  whether  the  truth  was 

with 


point  was  contested  by  both  parties  with  great  earnestness 
and  ability.  Luther,  however,  acknowledges,  that  he  and 
his  friends  were  overcome,  at  least  by  clamour  and  by  ges- 
tures :  *'  Ita,  me  Deus  amet,  fateri  cogor  victos  nos  esse, 
*^  clamore  et  gestu."  Excerpta  Luthtri^  tUsuis  et  Carolo" 
Mladii  ihesibuSf  op,  Seckend.  p.  73. 

It  is  remaricable  that  Milton  appears  as  an  advocate  for 
the  Catholic  doctrine  of  free-will,  in  opposition  to  the  Luthe- 
ran and  Galvinistic  opinion  of  the  total  inefiBcacy  of  the 
human  mind  to  all  good  purpose;. 

*'  Freely  they  stood,  who  stood,  and  fell,  who  fell ; 
**  Not  free,  what  proof  could  they  have  giv^  sincere 
**  Of  true  allegiance,  constant  faith,  or  love? 
**  Where  only  what  tkey  needs  must  do  appear'd, 
**  f^Qi  whaiikejf  woiddf  what  praise  could  they  receive?*' 

Dir»  Lost.  Book  iii.  v,  102, 
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CHAP,   ^ith  the  one,  or  the  other^  or  with  neither  of 

the  parties,  the  prolongation  of  the  contest 

A.  D.  1510.   proved  almost  as  injurious  to  the  court  tof 

A.FwtTii.  Rome  as  if  its  cause  had  experienced  a  total 

defeat 


On  the  return  of  Luther  to  Wittemberg, 
Miltitz  renewed  his  endeavours  to  prevail 
upon  him  to  desist  from  further  opposition, 
and  to  submit  himself  to  the  authority  of  the 
holy  see.  For  the  accomplishment  of  this  ob- 
ject he  laboured  unceasingly,  with  such  com- 
mendations of  the  virtues  and  talents  of  Luther, 
and  such  acknowledgments  of  the  misconduct 
and  cclrruptions  of  the  Roman  court,  as  he 
thought  were  likely  to  gain  his  confidence  and 
disarm  his  resentment ;  ai  conduct  which  has 
been  considered  by  the  papal  historians  as 
highly  derogatory  to  the  Roman  pontiff,  of 
whom  he  was  the  legate,  and  injurious  to  the 
cause  which  he  was  employbd  to  defend.  They 
have  also  accused  this  envoy  of  indulging  him- 
self too  freely  in  convivial  entertainments  and 
the  use  of  wine ;  on  which  occasions  he  amus- 
ed his  friends  with* many  exaggerated  anec- 
dotes, to  the  discredit  and  disgrace  of  the 
Roman  court;  which  being  founded  on  the 
authority  of  the  pope's  nuncio,  were  received 

and 
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and  repeated  as  ^uthenticfaj    Finding,  hoyr-   ^^^p. 
ever,  that  all  his  efforts  to  subdue  the  pertina- 


city of  Luthennrere  ineffectual,  he  had  recourse  \  ^  ^^^ 
to  the  assistance  of  the  society  of  Augustine  A.pootvn. 
monks,  then  met  in  a  general  chapter,  ivhom 
he  prevailed  upon  to  send  a  deputation  to  their 
erring  brother,  to  recall  him  to  a  sense  of  his 
duty.     Luther  appeared  to  be  well  pleased  lather  u 
with  this  mark  of  respect,  and  promised  that  ^^^  ^ 
he  would  again  write  to  the  pontiff  with  a  fur-  write  to 
ther  explanation  of  his  conduct.      Availing  ^®  ^^'^ 
himself  therefore,  of  this  opportunity,  he  ad- 
dressed another  letter  to  Leo  X.  which  in  its 
purport  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most 
sii^lar,  and  in  its  consequences  as  one  of  the 
most  important,  that  ever  the  pen  of  an  indi- 
vidual  produced.     Under  the  pretext  of  obe-     isso. 
dience,  respect,  and  even  affection  for  the 
pontiff,  he  has  conveyed  the  most  determined 
opposition,  the  most  bitter  satire,  and  the  most 
marked  contempt ;  insomuch,  that  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  conceive  a  composition  more  replete 
with  insult  and  offence,  than  that  which  Luther 
affected  to  allow  himself  to  be  prevailed  on  to 
write  by  the  repi'esentations  of  his  own  frater- 

nity. 


faj  Allay.  C^nc.  di  Tnnio^  lib,  i.  cap.  xviii.  p.  1 14. 
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CHAP,   nit  y/oJ    "  Amongst  the  monsters  of  the  age, ' ' 

says  Luther,  "  with  whom  I  have  now  waged 

A.  D.  15^.  ^'  nearly  a  three-year's  war,  I  am  compelled  at 

A.  iN^nt.     "  times  to  turn  my.  regards  towards  yau,  O 
VIII.      (( jjj^g^  jjQiy  father  L^o ;  or  rather  I  may  say. 

Sarcastic  ^^  that  as  you  are. esteemed  to  be  the  sole  cause 
letter  from  u  q£  ^^e  contest,  you  are  never  absent  from  my 
the  pipe.  '*  thoughts.  For  although  I  have  been  induced 
"by  your  impious  flatterers,  who  have  attack- 
"  ed  me  without  any  cause,  to  appeal  to  a 
"  general  council,  regardless  of  the  empty  de- 
"  crees  of  your  predecessors,  Pius  and  Julius, 
*'  which  by  a  kind  of  stupid  tyranny  were  in- 
"  tended  to  prevent  such  admeasure,  yet  I  have 
"  never  allowed  my  mind  to  be  so  far  alienated 
*'  from  your  holiness,  as  not  to  be  most  ear* 
"  nestly  solicitous  for  the  happiness  both  of 
•^  yourself  and  your  see,  which  I  have  always 
"  endeavoured,  as  far  as  in  my  power,  to  ob- 
"  tain  from  God  by  continual  and  ardent  sup- 
^  plications.  It  is  true,  I  have  almost  learnt 
"  to  despise  and  to  exult  over  the  threats  of 
*^  those  who  have  sought  to  terrify  me  by  the 
^^  majesty  of  your  name  and  authority ;  but 
*^  there  is  one  circumstance  which  I  cannot 
'^  contemn,  and  which  has  compelled  me  again 
^'  to  address  your  holiness.     I  understand  I 

"  have 


faj  V.  Jpp.  No.  CLXXXII. 
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"  have  been  highly  blamed,  as  having  had  the  ^^^^ 
^'  temerity  to  carry  my  opposition  so  far  as 
^^  even  to  attack  your  personal  character. 


^'  I  must,  however,  most  explicitly  assure 

'^  you,  that  whenever  I  have  had  occasion  to 

*'  mention  you,  I  have  never  done  it  but  in  the 

^'  best  and  most  magpificent  terms.      Had  I 

"  done  otherwise  I  should  have  belied  my  own 

^'  judgment,  and  should  not  only  concur  in  the 

^'  opinion  of  my  adversaries,  but  most  willingly 

^  acknowledge  my  rashness  and  impiety.     I 

^'  have  given  you  the  appellation  of  a  Daniel 

''  in  Babylon,  and  have  even  endeavoured  to 

^^  defend  you  against  your  great  calumniator 

"  Silvester  (Prierio)  with  a  sincerity  which  any 

*^  reader  will  abundantly  perceive  in  my  works. 

"  The  unsullied  reputation  of  your  life  is  in- 

"  deed  so  august  and  so  celebrated  in  every 

"  part  of  the  world  by  the  applauses  of  learned 

"  men,  as  to  set  at  defiance  any  aspersions 

^'  which  can  be  thrown  upon  it.     I  am  not  so 

^  absurd  as  to  attack  him  whom  every  one 

^'  praises,  when  it  has  always  been  my  rule  tp 

^'  spare  even  those  whom  public  report  con- 

^'  demns.    I  delight  not  in  blazoning  theiu-imes 

"  of  others,  being  conscious  of  the  mote  which 

^^  is  in  my  own  eye,  and  not  regarding  myself 

"  as  entitled  to  throw  the  first  stone  at  an 

**  adultress." 

4  After 


A.D.  IMO. 
A.  JEt.  O. 

A.  FMit 

vm. 


A,  MX.  46, 
At  PoBt* 

vin. 
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CHAP-        After  justifying  the  asperity  with  which  he 

_^ ,  has  commented  on  the  misconduct  of  his  ad- 

A.  D.  isfio.  versaries,  by  the  example  of  Christ  and  c^f  the 
prophets  and  apostles,  ht  thus  proceeds :  ^^  I 
"  must,  however,  acknowledge  my  total  abhor- 
"  rence  of  your  see,  the  Roman  court,  which 
"  neither  you  nor  any  man  can  deny  is  more 
"  corrupt  than  either  Babylon  or  Sodom,  and 
"  according  to  the  best  of  my  information,  is 
^^  sunk  in  the  most  deplorable  and  notorious 
"  impiety.faj  I  have  been  therefore  truly  in- 
"  dignant  to  find,  that  under  your  name  and 
"  the  pretext  of  the  Roman  church,  the  peo- 
"  pie  of  Christ  have  been  made  a  sport  of ; 
*'  which  I  have  opposed,  and  will  oppose,  as 
^'  long  as  the  spirit  of  faith  shall  remain  in  me. 

"Not 


faj  It  must  be  observed,  that  Luther  had  been  uiRmne, 
iu  the  year  1510,  on  the  afl^n  of  his  convent,  where  he  had 
been  greatly  disgusted  with  the  conduct  of  the  clergy,  and 
the  manners  of  the  people,  in  the  performance  of  religious 
worship.  "  Ego  Romae,"  says  he,  "  non  diu  fiii.  Ibi  ce- 
**  lebravi  ipse,  et  vidi  celebrari  aliquot  missas,  sed  ita,  ut, 
**  quoties  recordor,  execrer  illas.  Nam  super  mensam,  in* 
*'  ter  alia,  audivi  Curtisanos  quosdam  ridendo  gloriari ;  non« 
*'  nullos  in  ara  super  panem  et  vinum  haec  verba  pronun* 
^'  tiare,"  Huiis  es^  panis  manebis:  vinum  esj  vinumnumebis. 
Ex  Ijither,  op.  German,  torn.  vi.  Jemr,  op,  Melch.  Adam 
In  vild^  49.  Speaking  of  tbis  journey  in  his  CoUoquia^  he 
observes,  that  he  would  not  have  exchanged  it  for  a  thousand 
florins*    lb. 
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"  Not  that  I  would  attempt  impossibilities,  or  chap. 
"  expect  that  my  efforts  could  avail  against  *_ 


▼nL 


*^  such  a  hostile  throng  of  flatterers  and  in  the   A.D.1590. 

'^  midst  of  the  commotions  of  that  Babylon,     i.  vcau 

"  I  owe,  however,  something  to  my  brethren, 

'^  and  conceive  that  it  behoves  me  to  keep 

*^  watch  that  they  are  not  seized  in  such  num- 

"  hers,  nor  so  violently  attacked,  by  thi^  Ro- 

*'  man  plague..    For  what  has  Rome  poured 

^^  out  for  these  many  years  past  (as  you  well 

*^  know)  but  the  desolation  of  all  things,  both 

"  of  body  and  soul,  and  the  worst  examples  of 

^*'  all  iniquity.     It  is  indeed  as  clear  as  day- 

'^  l^ht  to  all  mankind,  that  the  Roman  church, 

^  formerly  the  most  holy  of  all  churches,  is 

*^  become  the  most  licentious  den  of  thieves, 

"  the  most  shameless  of  all  brothels,  the  king- 

^*  dom  of  sin,    of  death  and  of  hell  ;    the 

"  wickedness  of  which  not  antichrist  himself 

"  could  conceive.  ' 

"  In  the  mean  time  you,  O  Leo,  sit  like  a 
**  lamb  amidst  wolves,  and  live  like  Daniel 
'^  amidst  the  lions,  or  Ezechiel  among  the 
*<  scorpions.  But  what  can  you  oppose-  to 
^  these  monsters  ?  Three  or  four  learned 
*'  smd  excellent  cardinals !  but  what  are  these 
"  on  such  an  occasion  ?  In  fact,  you  would 
"  all  sooner  perish  by  poison  than  attempt  a 

VOL*  IV..  c  "  remedy 


VIII. 
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CHAP*   tt  remedy  to  these  disorders.     The  fate  of  the 

XIX. 

'      ^<  court  of  Rome  is  decreed ;  the  wrath  of  God 
A.  D.  iMk   u  ig  upon  it ;  advice  it  detests ;  reformation  it 

A.  Xt,  45. 

A. FMt.  ^'dreads;  the  fury  of  its  impiety  cannot  be 
'^  mitigated,  and  it  has  now  fulfilled  that  which 
^^  was  said  of  its  mother,  We  haye  nudicined 
^^  Babylon  and  she  is  not  healed;  let  tis  therefore 
^^  leave  her.  It  was  the  office  of  you  and  of 
^^  your  cardinals  to  have  applied  a  remedy ; 
^^  but  the  disorder  derides  the  hand  of  the 
^'  physician,  nee  audit  currus  habenas.  Under 
^^  these  impressions  I  have  always  lamented,  O 
"  most  excellent  Leo,  that  you,  who  are  worthy 
^^  of  better  times,  should  have  been  elected  to 
^'  the  pontificate  in  such  days  as  these.  Rome 
^'  merits  you  not,  nor  those  who  resemble  you, 
^*  but  Satan  himself,  who  in  (act  reigns  more 
^^  than  you  in  that  Babylon;  would  that  yoa 
^^  could  exchange  that  state  which  your  inve- 
^*  terate  enemies  represent  to  you  as  an  honour, 
*'  for  some  petty  living  ;  or  would  support 
"  yourself  by  your  paternal  inheritance ;  for 
<'  of  such  honours  none  are  worthy  but  Isca« 
"  riots,  the  sons  of  perdition.** 

After  pouring  out  these  invectives,  and 
others  of  a  similar  kind,  always  pointed  with 
expressions  of  the  most  contemptuous  kind* 
ness  for  the  pontiff,  Luther  proceeds  to  give  a 
brief  history  of  his  conduct,  and  of  the  efforts 

made 
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made  to  pacify  him  by  the  Roman  court :  in   chap. 
which  he  speaks  of  Eccius  as  the  servant  of  * 

Satan  and  the  adversary  of  Jesus  Christ,  and    a.d.i5m. 
adverts  to  the  conduct  of  the  cardiiial  of  Gaeta    ^  ^ 
with  an  acrimony  by  no  means  consistent  with       ^"^ 
his  former  professions  in  this  respect.      He 
then  declares,  that  in  consequence  of  the  re- 
presentations of  the  Augustine  fathers,  who 
had  entreated  him  at  least  to  honour  the  per- 
son of  the  pontiffi  and  assured  him  that  a 
reconciliation  was  yet  practicable,  he  had  joy- 
fully and  gratefully  undertaken  the  present 
address.  ^^  Thus  I  come,''  says  he,  ^^most  holy 
"  father,  and  prostrating  myself  before  you, 
'^  entreat  that  you  will,  if  possible,  lay  hands 
^^  on  and  bridle  those  flatterers  who,  whilst 
'^  they  pretend  to  be  pacific,  are  the  enemies 
*'  of  peace.     Let  no  one,  however,  presume  to 
*'  tbinkf  most  holy  father,  that  I  shall  sing  a 
^^  patinodsy  unless  he  wishes  to  give  rise  to  a 
**  still  greater  storm.     I  shall  admit  of  no  re- 
*^  straints  in  interpreting  the  word  of  God ; 
^^  for  the  word  of  God,  which  inculcates  the 
*^  liberty  of  all^  must  itself  be  free,    Except  in 
''  these  points,  there  is  nothing  to  which  I  9xa 
"  not  ready  to  submit.     I  hate  contention,  I 
"  will  provoke  no  one ;  but  being  provoked, 
*^  whilst  Christ  assists  me,  I  will  not  be  mute. 
"  With  one  word  your  holiness  might  silence 

c  2,  "these 
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CHAP.   <<  these  commotions  and  establish  that  peace 

XIX.  •  • 

1_  "  which  I  so  earnestly  desire. 

A.  D.  15M. 

A.  TtoQt.  "  Allow  me,  however,  to  caution  you,  my 
^^'"'  "  good  father  Leo,  s^ainst  those  syrens  who 
^*  would  persuade  you  that  you  are  not  al- 
^'  together  a  man,  but  a  compound  of  man 
*^  and  God,  and  can  command  and  require 
"  whatever  you  please.  This,  I  assure  you, 
"  will  be  of  no  avail.  You  are  the  servant  of 
'^  servants,  and  of  all  mankind,  are  seated  in 
'^  the  most  deplorable  and  perilous  place.  Be 
^^  not  deceived  by  those  who  pretend  that  you 
*^  are  lord  of  the  earth,  that  there  can  be  no 
*^  christian  without  your  authority,  and  that 
**  you  have  any  power  in  heaven,  in  hell,  or 
*^  in  purgatory.  They  are  your  enemies,  and 
*'  seek  to  destroy  your  soul,  as  it  was  said  by 
^*  Esaias,  0  my  people ^  they  who  pronounce  you 
**  happy  deceive  you.  Thus  they  impose  upon 
"  you  who  exalt  you  above  a  council,  and  the 
*^  universal  church ;  and  who  attribute  to  yoix 
*^  alone  the  right  of  interpreting  the  scriptures, 
"  and  endeavour  under  your  name  to  establish 
"  their  own  impiety.  Alas,  by  their  means,' 
^^  Satan  has  made  great  gain  among  your  pre« 

"  decessors.*Y^>' 

This 


faj  Some  of  the  protestant  writers,  willing  to  attribate 

the 
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This  letter,  which  bears  date  the  sixth  day   ^^  ^* 
of  April,  1520,  Mras  prefixed  by  Luther  as  a  . 


dedication   ^.D-iaw. 

A.  SX,  45. 
A.  BoaL 

vni. 


the  schism  of  the  church  wholly  to  the  rash  and  intem- 
perate oonduct  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  have  passed  over  in 
siknoe  this  provoking  letter  of  Luther,  although  ptuhlished  in 
the  general  collection  of  his  works;  fv.  Cha.  Chais^  MosheiMf 
Robertson^  irc^J  others  who  have  cited  it,  have  supposed  that 
Luther  was  serious  in  his  professions  of  respect  and  attach* 
ment  to  Leo  X.  and  that  the  pontiff  should  have  considered 
it  at  a  peace-oflering ;  fv.  Steidan  and  SeckendorfJ  hut  it  is 
not  diflkult  to  perceive  that  ttie  whole  is  a  bitter  satire,  ren- 
dered more  galling  by  the  pretended  anxiety  of  the  writer 
.  lor  the  temporal  and  eternal  welfare  of  the  pope.  Seckendorf 
has  also  attempted  to  prove,  that  although  this  letter  bears 
the  date  of  the  6th  April,  1520,  it  was  not  written  till 
the  month  of  October  following;  in  which  opinion  he  has 
been  incautiously  followed  by  other  writers.  To  say  nothing 
of  the  decisive  internal  evidence  of  the  letter  having  been 
written  before  the  issuing  of  the  papal  bull,' it  may  be 
sufficieiu  to  notice  the  foliowing  facts;  a  due  attention  to 
which  would  have  prevented  Sed^endorf  and  his  followers 
from  falling  into  such  an  error* 

I.  The  letter  in  question  was  prefixed,  as  the  actual  dedi- 
cation  to  Leo  X.  of  the  book  of  Luther,  de  Liberlaie  Christie 
OHO.  In  this  form  it  appears  in  the  Jena  Edition  of  the  works 
of  Luther,  where  it  immediately  precedes  the  treatise,  and  is 
entitled  Epislola  Lutheri  ad  Ltonem  X.  Rom.  Fbnlificem^ 
LiBELLO  Di  LiBCRTATX  Christianx  pRi£f ixa.  The  dcdl* 
catory  words  at  the  close  of  the  letter  admit  of  no  doubt  that 

it 
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c  HA  P.   dedication  to  his  treatise  on  Christian  liberty, 
■  which  he  profi^sse^  to  transmit  to  the  pope  as 

Vit^  a  proof 

A*  Pont. 

vni.  ■ 

it  was  published  with  the  book,  '^  In  fine,  ne  vacuus  adve- 
<^  nerim,  B*  P.  mecum  aflfero  tractatHlum  hunc,  sab  tuo 
<*  nomine  ediUtm^  vel  ut  auspido  pacis  componendae  et  bonae 
<f  spei,"  kc. 

II.  The  precise  time  of  the  publication  of  this  treatise  is 
marked  by  the  dedicatory  letter  itself;  vie.  the  6th  April, 
1530.  It  preceded,  in  the  order  of  publication,  the  treatise, 
de  CopiivUate  Babylonica;  and  the  latter  treatise  had  made 
its  appearance  in  the  month  of  August,  lj^20,'v«  ^idojt* 
Ub.  iu  Seeiendf  lib.  u  sec.  Ixxiii* 

III.  The  Jena  Edition  of  the  works  of  Luther  was  super- 
intended by  his  particular  friends  soon  after  his  death,  s)nd 
the  greatest  care  was  taken  in  arranging  his  writings,  in  order 
of  time,  according  to  their  proper  dates.  This  is  repeatedly 
insisted  pn^  in  the  preface  by  Amsdprf,  as  one  of  the  chief 
merits  of  the  work.  ''Nam  multi,  non  considerata  tempo* 
*'  rumserie,turpiterhallucinantur,  dumpraUxluScripUrutn 
'*  Lulherif  Christum  et  Belial  condliare  stujieiitd."  •  In  this 
Edition  the  letter  appears  in  its  proper  place,  with  the  date 
of  the  .6th  April,  and  before  the  bull  of  Leo  X^  ^hich  is 
dated  the  15th  of  June. 

IV.  Any  correspondence  between  Luther  and  Leo  X.  after 
the  issuing  the  bull  must  have  been  well  known,  and  given 

rise  to  great  observation,  as  it  would  have  shewn  the  conduct 

• 

of  Luther  in  a  very  different  light  from  that  in  which  it  now 
appears,  and  led  to  very  different  conclusions  respecting  his 

character* 
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a  proof  of  his  pacific  disposition  and  of  his  de«   chap. 
aire  to  attend  to  his  studies,  if  the  flatterers  of     ^"' 
the  pontiff  would  allow  him ;  but  which  the   a.  d.  1500. 
adrocates  of  the  Roman  church  have  consi-     a.  i\»t. 
deredas  an  additional  proof  of  his  arrogance      ^^' 
and  his  disobedience.     The  measure  of  his 
offences  was  now  full ;  the  pontiff,  indeed,  had    '^  <^- 
long  been  solicited  to  apply  an  effectual  remedy  Lutherpub- 
to  these  disorders.     The  friars  accused  him  of  Kciy  con- 
negligence,  and  complained  that  whilst  he  was  ^^""^  ^ 
employed  in  pompous  exhibitions,  in  hunting, 
in  mnsic,  or  other  amusements,  he  disre^rded 
affairs  of  the  highest  moment.    They  asserted, 
that  in  matters  of  faith,  the  least  deviation  is 
of  importance ;  that  the  time  to  eradicate  the 
eTiL  is  before  it  has  begun  to  spread  itself; 
that  tfaer  rerolt  of  Arius  was  at  first  a>  spark 
that  might  have  been  extinguished,  but  which 
being  neglected,  had  set  fire  to  .the  1  neorld. 

That 


ROIUB* 


character*  To  have  omitted  or  misplaced  it  in  the  Jena  Edi- 
tion of  the  works  of  Luther,  which  professes  to  give  a  liistory 
of  the  reformation  for  the  years  1517,  18,  19,  20,  atid  21, 
by  a  regular  series  of  autSfentii^  So^toients^wotild  have  Wen 
unpardonable.  Even  Seckendorf  himself  has  not  ventured 
to  introduce,  or  even  to  mention  such  letter  in  his  comment- 
aries, at  the  time  when  he  contends  ft  was  written ;  and  only 
undertakes,  in  a  former  part  of  his  work,  to.  raise  some 
doubt  on  the  subject ;  "  dubitationem  quondam  infra  ape- 
riam;"  a  doubt  which  a  proper  exabiiDatioii  wotild^'eBect- 
ually  have  removed. 


vm. 
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CHAP.  That  the  efforts  of  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of 
^^'  Prague  would  have  been  attended  with  similar 
A.  D.  15M.  success,  if  they  had  not  been  frustrated  in  the 
A.  pmt.  commencement  by  the  vigilance  of  the  council 
of  Constance/a^  These  sentiments  were  by 
no  means  agreeable  to  the  pontiff,  who,  so  far 
from  wishing  to  resort  to  severity,  regretted 
that  he  had  already  interfered  so  much  in  the 
business,  and  made  himself  a  party  where  he 
ought  to  have  assumed  the  more  dignified  cha- 
racter of  a  'j^dge.fbj  The  remonstrances, 
however,  of  the  prelates  and  universities  of 
Germany,  added  to  those  of  the  Roman  clergy, 
and  above  all,  the  excess  to  which  Luther  had 
now  carried  his  opposition,  compelled  him  at 
length  to  have  recourse  to  decisive  measures ; 
and  a  congregation  of  the  cardinals,  prelates, 
theologians,  and  canonists,  was  summoned  at 
Rome,'  for  the  purpose  of  deliberating  on  the 
mode  in  which  his  condemnation  should  be 
announced. 

The  form  of  the  bull  by  which  Luther  and 
his  doctrines  were  to  be  condemned,  gave  rise 
to. many  debates  and  a  great  variety  of  opinion ; 

and 


faj  Sarpif  Hist,  del  ConcH.  di  Trenio,  lib.  iv.  p.  10. 
/bj  Aid.  iy. p.  II. 
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mdthe  authority  of  the  pontiff  was  necessary    ^^J^^* 
to  tenninate  a  contest  between  the  cardinals 
Accolti  and  Lorenzo  Pucci  the.datary, 


A«D.lMQb 

each  of  whom  had  proposed  the  form  of  the  A.]vmt. 
bull  and  were  earnest  in  defence  of  their  re-  ^"^' 
spective  opinions.  At  length,  the  model  of 
Accolti  was,  with  some  variations,  adopted; 
and  this  formidable  document,  which  has  been 
considered  as  the  final  separation  of  Luther 
and  his  adherents  from  the  Roman  church, 
and  as  the  foundation  of  the  celebrated  coun- 
cil  of  Trent,  was  issued,  with  the  date  of  the 
fifteenth  day  of  June,  ISSO/aJ 

By  this  bull,  the  supreme  pontiff,  after  call*  vtanott  oi^ 
ing  upon  Christ  to  arise  and  judge  his  own     tbe  im|«i 
cause,  and  upion  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  and  all  the     ^"^ 
host  of  saints,  to  intercede  for  the  peace  and 
unity  of  the  church,  selects  forty-one  articles 
from  the  assertions  and  writings  of  Luther,  as 
heretical,  dangerous,  and  scandalous,  offensive 
to  pious  ears,  contrary  to  Christian  charity, 
the  respect  due  to  the  Roman  church,  and  to 
that  obedience  which  is  the  sinew  of  ecclesi- 
astical discipline.     He  then  proceeds  to  con* 

demn 


faj  Sarpiy  CpncU.  di  TrenU.  lib.  iv.  /.  11^     Mlavici-^ 
JM,  C#iid/.  di  Tr$ntOf  cap.  xx.  p.  110. 
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CHAP*  demn  them,  and  prohibits  every  person,  under 

pain  of  excommuniQatioDy  fmn  advancing,  de« 

A.  D.  iMo.  Sending,  preadiing,  or  favouring,  the  opinions 
A.p«ib  therein  ^contaimed.  He  also  condemns  the 
'^''  books  published  by  Luther,  as  containing  simi- 
lar assertions,  and  directs  that  they  shall  be 
sought  out,  and  publicly  burnt.  Proceeding 
then  to  the  person  of  Luther,  the  ^  pontiff  de- 
clares, that  he  has  omitted  no  effort  of  paternal 
charity  to  reclaim  him  from  his  errors,  that 
he  has  invited  him  to  Rome,  offered  him  a  safe* 
conduct  and  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of 
his  journey,  in  the  full  confidence-  that  he 
would,  on  his  arrival,  have  acknowledged  his 
etxors,  and  have  discovered  that  in  his  con- 
tempt  of  the  Homan  court  and  his  Accusations 
against  the  iioly  pontiff,  he  had  been -misled 
by  empty  and  malicious  repovti^.  Tl»t  Luther 
had,  notwithstanding  this  summons, -contuma- 
ciously  refused,  for  upwaixisi )  of  a  year,  to 
appear  at  Rome ;  that  he  still  persevered  in 
his  refusal ;  and  that  adding  one  offeno^  td 
another,  he  had  rashly  dared  to  appeal  to  a 
future  council,  in  defiance  of  the  constitutions 
of  Pius  IL  and  Julius  IL  which  had  declared 
all  such  appeals  heretical.  That  in  conse-* 
quence  of  these  reiterated  offences,  the  pope 
might  justly  have  proceeded  to  his  condemna- 
tion, but  that  being  induced  by  the  voice  of  his 

brethren 


(a)  On  this  bull,  which  effected  the  entire  separation  of 
the  refonnen  from  th^  ^hurch  of  Rome,.  Ulric  Hutten  wrote 
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brethren,  and  imitating  the  clemency  of  the    chap, 
omnipotent,  who  desireth  qot  the  death  of  a      ^™^' 
sinner,  he  had  forgotten  all  the  effences  hi-  a.  d.  imq. 
therto  committed  by  Luther  against  himself   ^.^tf' 
and  the  holy  see,  had  determined  to  treat  him      ^^** 
with  the  greatest  lenity,  and  to  endeavour,  by 
mildness  alone,  to  recallhim  to  a  sense  of  his 
duty ;  in  which  case  he  was  still  willing  to  re- 
ceive him,  like  the  repentant  prodigal,  into  the 
bosom  of  the  church.     He  then  proceeds  to 
exhort  Luther  and  his  adherents  td  maintain 
the  peace  and  unity  of  the  church  of  Christ ; 
prohibits  them  from  preaching,  and  admonishes 
them,  within  sixty  days,  publicly  to  recant 
their  errors,  and  commit  their  writings  to  the 
flames  ;  otherwise  he  denounces  them  as  no- 
torious and  pertinacious  heretics- ;  he  requires 
aH' Christian  princes  and  powers  to  seize  upon 
Luther  and  his  adherents  and  send  them  to 
Rt)me,  or  at  least,  to  expel  them  from  their 
territories ;  and  he  interdicts  every  place  to 
which  they  may  be  allowed  to  resort;    and 
lastly,  he  directs  that  this  bull  shall  be  read 
through  all  Christendom,  and   excommuni- 
cates those  who  may  oppose  its  publication /o^ 

The 


a  senes 
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CHAP.       Yhe  execution  of  this  bull  was  intrusted  to 

XIX« 

, Eccius,  who  had  repaired  to  Rome,  in  order 

A.p.id«>.  iQ  expedite  it,  and  having  accomplished  his 

A.  vwL    purpose,  hastened  with  it  to  Germany  as  a 

^"'      trophy  of  his  victory.     The  delegation  of  this 

In  encQ-  authority  to  an  avowed  agd  personal  enemy  of 

tionbcrait  Luth«.  jnf^  pot,  however,  calculated  to  allay 

6d  to  £c*  ' 

civ.  the  resentment  of  that  fearless  reformer ;  and 

has  been  justly  censured,  even  by  the  firmest 
apologists  of  the  Roman  court,  as  affording  a 
pretext  to  Luther,  that  this  measure  was  not 
the  result  of  an  impartial  consideration  of  his 
conduct,  but  of  the  odium  of  his  declared  and 
inveterate  enemies./oy 

On  the  publication  of  this  instrument,  Leo 
X.  addressed  a  letter  to  the  university  of 
Wittemberg,  and  another  to  (he  elector  Fre* 
derick/i'^  in  the  latter  of  which,  taking  for 
granted  the  firm  attachment  of  the  elector  to 
the  holy  church  and  his  enmity  to  the  efforts 

of 


a  series  of  sarcastic  commeDtarics  which  were  publbhed  in 
the  works  of  Luther,  vol.  i.  p.  4^3.  The  bull  is  given  in 
the  Appendix  to  the  present  work,  No.  CLXXXIII. 


faj  DdUodcinif  CanciL  di  Trenio.  cap.  xx,p,  119. 
/hj  Appendix^  Mo.  CIXXXIF. 
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of  that  "  cluld  of  iniquity"  Martin  Luther,  he  chap. 
commends  him  highly  for  services  which  he  ___. 
had  certainly  never  rendered.  He  then  pro-  ^  ^-  ****• 
ceeds  to  acquaint  him,  that  all  efforts  to  re-  a.  Pom. 
claim  Luther  having  proved  ineffectual,  he 
had  issued  a  decree  against  him,  of  which  he 
had  transmitted  him  a  copy,  printed  at  iRome ; 
and  entreats  him  to  use  his  authority  to  prevail 
upon  Luther  to  recant  his  errors,  and  in  case 
of  his  obstinacy,  to  take  him  into  custody  and 
retain  his  person  under  the  directions  of  the 
holy  see*  It  is,  however,  sufficiently  apparent, 
that  this  letter  was  rather  written  from  poli- 
tical motives,  to  justify  to  the  public  the 
conduct  of  the  Roman  court,  than  with  any 
expectation  of  influencing  the  elector  to  take 
a  hostile  part  against  Luther ;  that  sovereign 
having  only  a  few  months  before,  in  a  letter 
written  to  Rome,  decidedly  expressed  his  opi^ 
nion,  *^  That  if  instead  of  endeavouring  to 
^^  convince  the  reformers  by  arguments  and 
*^  authorities  from  scripture,  the  Roman  court 
"  should  have  recourse  to  threats  and  violence,  ^^  **•**" 

tion  tiu- 

**  it  would  inevitably  occasion  the  most  bitter     pended 
'^  dissensions  and  destructive  tumults  through-     at  tfie  n- 
"  out  all  Germany.' Ya;     The  absence  of  the     J?^'^ 

elector      tmberg. 


faj  Appendix^  Jfc.  GLXXXT* 
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CHAP,  elector,  who  was  at  tlie  imperial  court  whed 
the  letter    of  Leo   X.  arrived  at  Wittem^ 


mi. 


A.  D.  i0sa  berg,  afforded  a  pretext  for  the  university  to 
A,  Foot,  suspend  the  execution  of  the  bull  until  his 
return ;  but,  by  the  instigation  of  Eccius,  the 
writings  of  Luther  were  publicly  burnt  at  Go« 
logn,  Louyain,  and  other  cities  of  the  Nether- 
lands and  Germany. 


Latfaef 


The  first  measure  adopted  by  Luther  in  op* 
position  to  the  pontifical  decree,  was  to  renew 
publicly      his  appeal  to  a  general  council/o^    He  soon 
burns  the     aflcrwards  published  his  animadversions  upon 
the  decre-    ^f^  execrable  Bull  of  Leo  X.fbJ  in  which  he  in 
tais  of  the    his  tum  admonishes  the  pope  and  his  cardinals 
omaniee.  ^^  repent  of  their  errors  and  to  disavow  their 
diabolical  blasphemies  and  impious  attempts ; 
threatening  them  that  unless  they  speedily 
comply  with  his  remonstrances,  he  and  all 
other  Gliristians  shall  regard  the  court  of  Rome 
as  the  seat  of  Antichrist,  possessed  by  Satan 
himself.     He  declares  that  he  is  prepared  in 
defence  of  his  opinions,  not  only  to  receive 
with  joy  these  censures,  but  to  entreat  that  he 
may  never  be  absolved  from  them,  or  be  num- 
bered 


faj  App.  Jfo.  CLXXXyj. 
fbj  luthen  Op.  vol.  lip.  386. 
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bered  amotis  the  followers    of  the    Roman   chap* 

XIX 

church,  being  rather  willing  to  gratify  their  / 


sanguinary  tyranny  by  offering  them  his  life ;    a.d.  ima. 
that  if  they  still  persist  in  their  fdry,  he  shall     a.  v^om! 
proceed  to  deliver  over  both  them  and  their      ^'^' 
bull,  with  all  their  decretals  to  Satan,  that  by 
the  destruction  of  the  flesh,  their  souls  may  be 
liberated  in  the  coming  of  our  Lord.     These 
menaces  he  soon  afterwards  carried  into  effect, 
as  far  as  lay  in  his  power.     On  the  tenth  day 
of  December,  1520,  he  caused  a  kind  of  fune- 
ral pile  to  be  erected  without  the  walls  of 
Wittemberg,  surrounded  by  scaffolds  as  for  a 
public  spectacle,  and  when  the  places  thus 
prepared  were  filled  by  the  members  of  the 
university  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  Lu* 
ther  made  his  appearance  with  many  attend- 
ants,   bringing    with    him    several  volumes, 
containing  the  decrees  of  Gratian,  the  decretals 
of  the  popes,  the  constitutions  called  the  Ex- 
travagants,  the  writings  of   Eccius,  and  of 
Emser,  another  of  his  antagonists,  and  finally 
a  copy  of  the  bull  of  Leo  X.     The  pile  being 
then  set  on  fire,  he  with  his  own  hands  com- 
mitted the  books  to  the  flames,  exclaiming  at 
the  same  time,  because  ye  have  troubled  the  holy 
of  the  Lordj  ye  shall  be  burnt  with  eternal  fire. (a) 

On 

«  • 

fa)  Lttthtri  Op.  vot.  ii.  p.  320^    Mlavic.  Cone,  di 
TraUo^  cap.  xxii.  p.  IM. 
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c^^^*  On  the  following  day  he  mounted  the  pulpit, 
and  admonished  his  audience  to  be  upon 


A.  D.  15m.  guard  against  papistical  decrees.  "  The  con- 
iu  itat.  ^*  flagration  we  have  now  seen/'  said  he,  ^^  is- 
*'  a  matter  of  small  importance.  It  would  be 
*'  more  to  the  purpose  if  the  pope  himself,  or 
*^  in.  other  words,  the  papal  see  were  also 
"  burnt.'7a;  The  example  of  Luther  at  Wit- 
temberg  was  followed  by  his  disciples  in  several 
other  parts  of  Germany,  where  the  papal  bulls 
and  decretals  were  committed  to  the  flames 
with  public  marks  of  indignation  and  contempt. 
Such  were  the  ceremonies  that  confirmed  the 
separation  of  Luther  and  his  followers  from  the 
court  of  Rome.  A  just  representation  of  that 
hostile  spirit  which  has  subsisted  between  them 
to  the  present  day ;  and  which,  unfortunately 
for  the  world,  has  not  always  been  appeased 
Jyy  the  burning  of  heretical  works  on  the  one 
hand,  nor  of  papal  bidls  and  decretals  on  the 
other.fbj 

This 


-  /aj  **  Parum  esse  hoc  defiagratioibis  n^otium ;  ex  re 
*^  fore,  ut  Papa  quoque,  hoc  est,  sedes  Papalis  coocremare* 
<'  tur."     Luther,  op,  vol.  ii.  p»  320. 

fb)  An  account  of  the  ceremony  of  proclaiming  the  sen- 
tence of  the  pope  against  Luther,  and  the  burning  his  books 

ia 
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This  irreconcileable  dissension  between  Lu-   ^  ^^  P* 

ther  and  the  church  could  not  have  arisen  at  a  1_ 

more  critical  juncture.     A  young  and  power-  ^-  ^-  ^'^^ 
ful  monarch  had  just  been  seated  on  the  impe-    A.F<ttt. 
rial  throne,  and  the  part  which  he  might  take      ^^* 
in  this  contest  might  either  overthrow  the  Lather  eo- 
papal  authority  throughout  the  central  pro-  •^^^^^ 
vinces  of  Europe,  or  frustrate  the  efforts  of  the  fi^vour  of 
reformers  in  the  origin  of  their  undertaking.  ^«  «™P^ 
Hence  the  eyes  of  all  the  Christian  world  were  "^' 
turned  towards  Charles  V.  on  whose  decision  . 
the  fate  of  the  reformation  seemed  to  depends 
Of  the  importance  of  this  decision,  Luther 
and  the  pontiff  were  equally  aware  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly they  neither  of  them  spared  any 
pains  that  might  secure  his  countenance  and 
support.     In  his  severe  reprehensions  of  the 
bull  of  Leo  X.   Luther  had  already  called 
upon  Charles  V.  to  rise  up  and  oppose  him- 
self to  the  kingdom  of  Antichrist.     He  also 
addressed  a  book  in  the  German  language  to 
the  emperor  and  his  nobles,  in  which  he  had  . 
endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  pope  had  no 
authority  over  the  imperial  throne,  nor  any 

VOL.  IV.  n  right 


in  St.  Paul's  Church-yard,  London,  in  the  presence  of  Wol- 
acy  and  the  prelates  of  the  realm,  is  given  in  the  Appendix 
from  the  Gottonian  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum.  Vw  Ap^ 
pendix,  Jfo.  CLXXXriL 
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CHAP;    right  to  exercise  those  powers  which  he  had 
^^^      long  claimed  in  the  Germsua  states ;  and  ear* 
A.  D.  1520.   nestly  entreated  the  emperor  not  to  suffer  the 
^A*R«t!     Ronian  pontiff  to  take  the  sword  from  his  hand 
^iii-       and  reign  uncontrolled  in  his  dominions^/^a^ 
Nor  was  Luther  without  a  powerful  friend  in 
the  elector  of  Saxony,  who,  on  account  of  his 
magnanimity  in  refusing  the  imperial  crown, 
and  his  effectual  recommendation  of  Charles 
V.  to  that  high  dignity,  enjoyed  in  an  eminent 
degree  the  favour  and  confidence  of  that  sove- 
reign.      The   elector   palatine,    Lewis,   was 
also  supposed  to  be  inclined  towards  the  opi^ 
nions  of  Luther,  which  had  now  m^ide  «uch  a 
progress  in  various   parts   of  Germany,   as 
decidedly  to-  shew  that  they  could  not  be 
erac&cated  without  the  most  sanguinary  con- 
sequences. On  this  important  occasion  Luther 
also  availed  himself  of  the  services  of  Ulric 
Huttan,  and  of  Erasmus,  the  latter  of  whom 
laboured  with  great  earnestness^  by  means  of 
his  friends,  to  discover    the   sentiments    of 
Charles  V.  with  respect  to  the  reformers; 
which  Luther  had,  however,  the  mortification 
to  find  were  not  favourable  to  his  cause/^^ 

The 

faj  Seckendorf.  CommenL  de  Luiheranismo^  lib,  i.  sec, 
xxxiv.  p.  147. 

fbj  ^^  Erasmus  scribit,  aulam.  Impenitoris  esse  mendico- 

**  tynmnis 
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The  efforts  of  Leo  X.  to  secure  the  favour  chap. 
of  the  emperor^  and  induce  him  to  take  an  ac- 
tiye  part  in  the  support  of  the  Roman  churchy    a.  d.  i5£o. 
were  also  unremitting/o^    On  the  election  of    a.  ^ 
Charles  V.  it  became  necessary  to  dispatch  an      '^^™' 
envoy  from  Rome  to  congratulate  him  on  that     Aieandro 
event,  for  which  purpose  the  pontiff  selected  ■*"* "  p*" 
Marmo  Garaccioli,  then  an  apostolic  notary,  ^^impe. 
and  who  afterwards,  in  the  pontificate  of  Paul  rial  court. 
III.  obtained  the  rank  of  cardinal.  Conceiving 
however,  that  this  envoy  would  be  sufficiently 
employed  in  watching  over  the  pblitipal^  in* 
terests  of  the  Roman  see,  and  that  the  business 
of  the  reformation  would  require  all  the^vigi* 
lance  of  an  active  and  skilful  negotiator,  he 
sent  as  aboiher  nuncio,  Girolamo  Aieandro,  to 
idbom  he  intrusted  the  important  task  ^of  ex« 
terminating  the  heretical  opinions  of  i  Luther 
and  his  adherents.      Aieandro  was  not  only  a 
maa  of  great  learning,  but  of  uncommon  ta-* 

D  S  lents 


*^  tyrannis  gecupatam,  ut  nuUa  ur  Carolo  spes  esse  possit* 
*^  Ncc  minim.  Nolite  confidere  in  prlncipibus,  in  filiis  ho* 
*'  minwn,.inquibus  non  est  salus.'^  Luther  *  ad  Spalalinumm 
Qp.  Seckend.  Comihent,  lib,  u  sec,  29.  p,  115.  ei  v»  Palla' 
ricini,  Cone,  di  Trentoj  cap*  xxiii.^.  132. 

faj  V.  Sadaleii  Ep^  nomine  Leonis  x*  JSp*  Ixxii.  p*  101. 
JQtf<  Mom.  1759.  8. 
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CHAP,  icnts  and  activity,  and  being  warmly  devoted 

1_  to  the  Roman  see,  he  engaged  in  its  service 

A.  D.  1520.  ^ith  inconceivable  earnestness.  On  his  ar- 
A.  Font,  rival  in  Flanders,  where  the  emperor  yet  re* 
^"''  mained,  he  obtained  his  permission  to  carry 
into  efifect  the  bull  of  Leo  X.  throughput  his 
patrimonial  dominions.  After  the  coronation 
of  Charles  at  Aix  la  Ghapelle,  Aleandro  ac- 
companied him  to  Gologn,  where  the  works  of 
Luther  were  publicly  burnt,  as  well  as  in  other 
cities  of  Germany ;  not,  however,  without  such 
an  opposition  in  some  places,  as  rendered  it 
highly  dangerous  to  those  who  undertook  the 
office. 

Aleandro       Soon  after  his  coronation,  Gharles  had.  sum- 
'"™*"***    moned  a  diet  of  the  empire  to  meet  at  Nurem- 

the  diet  of  ,  ^ 

tiie  empiie  ^^^^  ^  the  month  of  January,  1521 9  ^  well 
against  La-  for  the  purpose  of  making  some  important 
^'  regulations  as  to  the  German  confederacy,   as 

for  taking  into  consideration  the  state  of  reli- 
gion ;  but  on  account  of  the  pl^ue  appearing 
at  that  place,  the  diet  assembled  at  Worms. 
As  the  resolutions  of  this  meeting  were  expect- 
ed to  be  decisive  of  the  great  question  of  the 
i5«i.  reformation,  no  exertions  were  spared  by  either 
of  the  contending  parties  to  obtain  a  favour- 
able decision.  Besides  the  continual  efforts  of 
Aleandro,  the  cause  of  the  Roman  see  was 

supported 
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tapported  by  many  of  the  ecclesiastical  elec-    chap. 

tors  and  powerful  barons  of  Germany,  who  ^ 

endeavoured  to  instigate  the  emperor  to  the  a.  d.imi. 
most  violent  measures  'ifa)  they  were,  however,  a.  po«t.  ix. 
firmly  opposed  by  the  electors  of  Saxony  and 
of  Bavaria,  and  by  many  of  the  inferior  nobility, 
who  had  espoused  the  cause  of  Luther,  and 
who,  by  their  representations  as  to  the  exten- 
sion of  the  new  opinions  in  Germany  and  the 
number  and  resolution  of  their  adherents,  oc- 
casioned great  apprehensions  among  the  par- 
tisans of  the  Roman  see.  When  the  discus- 
sion on  the  state  of  the  church  was  opened, 
Aleandro  addressed  the  diet,  as  legate  of  the 
pontiff,  and  in  a  speech  of  three  hours,  in 
which  he  is  acknowledged  to  have  acquitted 
himself  with  great  ability,  endeavoured  to  en- 
force the  necessity  of  speedy  and  effectual 
measures.  In  the  course  of  this  oration,  he 
asserted,  that  the  opposition  of  Luther  was 
not  confined  to  the  pontiff  and  the  Roman  see, 
but  was  directed  against  the  most  sacred  dog- 
mas of  the  Christian  faith.  That  Luther  had 
denied' the  power  of  the  supreme  pontiff,  or 
even  of  a  general  council,  to  decide  in  matters 
of  doctrine,  without  which  there  would  be  as 

many 


(a)  JPaUayicinij  ConclL  di  tnnlo^  cap.  xxiv.  p*  137. 
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CHAP,  many  opinions  of  the  sense  of  scripture  as 

there  were  readers.     That  by  impugning  the 

A.  D.  ud.  cioctrine  of  free  agency,  and  preachii^  up  that 
A.V9BL  IX  of  a  certain  uncontrollable  necessity,  a  door  was 
opened  for  all  kinds  of  wickedness  and  licen- 
tiousness, as  it  would  be  thought  a  sufficient 
excuse  to  all^e  that  such  crimes  were  inevita- 
ble. After  discussing  these  and  many  similar 
topics,  he  concluded  with  observii^,  that  the 
Roman  court  had  laboured  during  four  years, 
without  effect,  to  subdue  this  detestable  heresy, 
and  that  nothing  now  remained  but  to  entreat 
the  interference  of  the  emperor  and  the  Ger- 
manic states,  who  might  by  an  imperial  edict, 
expose  both  it  and  its  author  to  merited  exe- 
cration and  contemptfaj 

Had  Luther  or  any  of  his  zealous  and  learn- 
ed adherents  been  present  on  this  occasion,  to 
have  replied  to  the  arguments  and  opposed  the 
assertions  of  Aleandro,  to  have  directed  the 
attention  of  the  assembly  to  the  ambition  and 
proud  assumptions  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  and 
expatiated  on  the  abuses  of  the  papal  see  in 

converting 


faj  The  harangue  of  Aleandro  is  given  entire  hy  Palla- 
▼iciniy  from  documents  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the 
Vaican.    Ccncilf  di  Trtnioj  lib,  zxv.  p.  \A% 
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converting  the  religion  of  Christ  into  an  en-    chap, 

gine  of  rapine  and  a  source  of  gain,  it  is  pro-  L. 

bable  that  the  effect  produced  by  this  harangue    ^  ^'  *^- 
might  have  been  in  a  great  degree  obviated;  A^vmnt^iXi 
but  as  the  assertions  and  reasonings  of  Alean- 
dro  remained  unanswered,  they  produced  a 
visible  impression  on  the  diet,  which  was  now 
ready  to  adopt  the  most  violent  proceedings 
against  the  adherents  of  the  new  opinions,faJ 
The  elector  of  Saxony,  whilst  he  appeared  to 
agree  with  the  rest  of  the  assembly  as  to  the 
expediency  of  coercive  measures,  observed 
however,  that  in  this  instance  they  were  about 
to  decide  not  only  on  points  of  doctrine,  but 
against  Luther  individually,  who  was  supposed 
to  have  been  the  author  of  them.     That  this 
was  a  question  of  fact,  which  ought  to  be  Lotfaercit- 
ascertained ;  for  which  purpose  he  ought  to  be  ^^  ^  "h^ 
called  upon  to  appear  before  the  diet,  and  to  the  diet, 
declare   whether  he  had  or  had  not  taught 
those  opinions  which  were  said  to  be  found  in 
his  books.      This  proposition  was  extremely 
vexatious  to  Aleandro,  who  as  well  from  the 
result  of  his  own  judgment,  as  by  particular 
instructions  from  Rome,  had  avoided  all  op* 
portunities  of  entering  into  disputations  with 

the 


faj  Mlmcinii  lib.  u  cap.  xtsup.  157. 
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CHAP,  jjj^  reformers,  and  who  was  apprehensive  that 
'  the  well*known  eloquence  and  resolution  of 
A.D.i«i.  Luther  would  efface  the  impression  which  he 
A.  Font,  UL  had  already  made  upon  the  assembly.  The 
emperor,  however,  was  inclined  to  favour  the 
proposal  of  the  elector,  observing,  that  it  might 
otherwise  be  pretended  that  Luther  had  been 
condemned  unheard ;  but  in  order  to  appease 
the  legate,  he  consented  that  the  only  question 
to  be  proposed  to  Luther  should  be,  whether 
he  would  retract  the  errors  which  he  had  pub- 
lished in  his  writings/o^  On  the  sixth  day  of 
March  the  emperor  dispatched  his  messenger 
Caspar  Sturmius  with  letters  addressed  to  Lu- 
ther, in  terms  sufficiently  respectful/ii;^  and 
accompanied  them  by  an  imperial  safe-con- 
duct, which  was  confirmed  by  the  princes 
through  whose  territories  it  was  necessary  that 
Luther  should  pass. 

Be  pro-      On  receiving  the  imperial  mandate,  Luther 
«««*  to     lost  no  time  in  preparing  for  his  journey.    To 
the  remonstrances  of  his  friends,  who  endea- 
voured to  deter  him  from  this  expedition  by 
reminding  him  of  the  examples  of  John  Huss 

and 


faj  Maimburg.  ap.  Sectendorf.  lib.  I  p.  150. 
fb)  Appendix,  Nq.  CLXXXVIII. 
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and  Jerome  of  Prague,  who  by  the  shameless    chap. 
violation  of  a  similar  passport  were  betrayed 


to  their  destruction,  he  .firmly  replied,  that  if  ^-  ^-  "**• 
there  were  as  many  devils  at  Worms  as  there  a.  fml  uc. 
were  tiles  on  the  houses,  he  would  not  be  de- 
terred from  his  purpose.fa^  He  arrived  at 
Worms  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  April.  On 
his  journey  he  was  accompanied  by  his  zealous 
adherent  Amsdorff  and  several  other  friends, 
and  preceded  by  the  imperial  messenger  in 
his  oflficial  habit.^^yl  On  passing  through  Er- 
furt he  was  met  by  the  inhabitants  and  honour- 
ably received.  By  the  connivance  of  the 
messenger,  who  had  orders  to  prevent  his 
preaching  on  the  journey,  Luther  harangued 
the  populace  in  this  city  and  other  places. 
The  papists,  as  they  now  began  to  be  called,    , 

having 


(aj  "  Oppenheimii'autem  ab  amicis,  ipsoque  Spalatino, 
"  oe  veniret  per  literas  mooitus  respondit,  ^  Si  tot  Diaboli 
*'  Wormatiae  essent,  quot  in  domibus  lateritiae  tegulae,  se 
"  tamcn  intrepide  eo  venturum  esse."  Lutheri  Ep.  ap. 
Sedend.  lib.  i.  p.  Id3. 

fbj  Maimburg  asserts  that  Luther  travelled  in  a  magni- 
ficent carriage,  with  an  escort  of  honour  of  100  hone ;  but 
Scckendorf  has  shewn  that  these  accounts  were  exaggerated 
by  his  enemies  for  the  purpose  of  charging  him  with  ostenta- 
tion. His  appearance  at  Worms  was,  however,  sufficiently 
respectable,    v.  Seckend.  lib.  i.  p.  152, 
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c.H  4  P.   having  flattered  themselves  with  the  expecta- 

XIX.        .  . 

'      tion  that  he  would  have  refused  to  ipake  his 

A.j>.mh  appearance  at  Worms,  and  thereby  have  af- 
A.  vaau  12.  forded  a  sufficient  pretext  for  his  condemna- 
tion, were  alarmedand  mortified  at  his  approach 
with  so  respectable  a  retinue.  On  his  arrival  at 
that  city,  he  was  surrounded  by  upwards  of 
two  thousand  persons,  many  of  them  attached 
to  his  opinions,  and  all  of  them  desirous  of 
seeing  a  man  who  had  rendered  himself  so 
famous  throughout  £urope/a^ 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day  Lu* 
His  first  jjjgj.  ^j^g  introduced  to  the  diet,  by  the  marshal 

before  the  couut  Pappenheim,  who  informed  him  that  he 
asiembiy.  was  not  to  be  allowed  to  address  the  assembly, 
but  was  merely  expected  to  reply  to  the  ques^ 
tions  which  might  be  proposed  to  him.  The 
person  appointed  to  interrogate  him  was  John 
ab  Eyk,  or  Eccius,  not  his  avowed  adversary, 
but  another  person  of  the  same  name,  chan- 
cellor or  official  to  the  archbishop  of  Treves. 
The  first  question  proposed  to  Luther  was, 
whether  he  acknowledged  himself  to  be  the 
author  of  the  books  published  in  his  name. 

The 


(a)  V,  Yiii  fVarbeccii  Relaiionem  de  itintre  ei  adi^eniu 
luihiri;  ap.  Seckendorf.  lib.  i.  p.  152.  addit. 
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Thejiecoiid,  whether  he  was  ready  to  retract   chap. 

XIX» 

what  had  been  condemned  in  those  books.  * 


To  the  first  question  he  answered,  after  hear-  ^-  ^-  ***** 
11^  the  titles  of  the  books  read,  that  he  was  the  a.  p^l  iz. 
author  of  them  and  should  never  deny  them. 
But  in  reply  to  the. second,  he  observed,  that 
as  it  was  a  question  concerning  faith  and  the 
salvation  of  souls,  and  as  it  involved  the  divine 
word,  than  which  nothing  is  greater  in  heaven 
or  on  earth,  it  would  be  rash  and  dangerous 
in  him  to  give  an  unpremeditated  answer, 
which  might  either  fall  short  of  the  dignity  of 
his  cause,  or  exceed  the  bounds  of  truth  ;  and  . 
might  subject  him  to  the  sentence  pronounced 
by  Christ,  whosoever  shall  deny  me  before  men^ 
him  will  I  deny  before  my  father  who  is  in  heaven. 
He  therefore  entreated  that  he  might  be  allow- 
ed time  to  deliberate,  so  that  he  might  answer 
without  injury  to  the  divine  word,  or  danger 
to  his  own  soul.  The  emperor,  having  advised 
with  the  members  of  the  diet,  complied  with 
his  request,  and  directed  that  he  should  ap- 
pear again  on  the  following  day  to  deliver  his 
final  answer,  which  he  was  informed  would 
not  be  allowed  to  be  in  yfxii\n^.(a) 

On 


(%J  These  particuUrs  are.  given  by  Luther  himself,  Op^ 
vol.  n,  p,  413. 
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CHAP.       On  this  first  interview,  some  circumstances 
■  occurred    which    deserve  particular    notice. 

A.  D.  1581.  Whilst  Luther  was  passing  to  the  assembly, 
A.  Foot.  IX.  he  was  surrounded  with  immense  crowds,  and 
f^jf^;^^,  even  the  roofs  of  the  houses  were  almost  co- 
itences  at-  vered  with  spectators.      Among  these,   and 
^•■*°*  **•   even  when  he  stood  in  the  presence  of  the  diet, 
he  had  the  satisfaction  to  hear  frequent  ex- 
hortations addressed  to  him  to  keep  up  his 
courage,  to  act  like  a  man,  accompanied  with 
passages  from  scripture,  J\fot  to  fear  those  who 
can  kill  the  body  only^  but  to  fear  him ,  who  can 
cast  both  body  and  soul  into  hell.     And  again, 
When  ye  shall  stand  before  kings y  think  not  how 
you  shall  speak ;  for  it  shall  be  given  to  you  in 
that  same  hour.faj    His  adversaries  were,  how- 
ever, gratified  to  find  that  instead  of  replying, 
he  had  thought  it  necessary  to  ask  time  to  de- 
liberate ;  and  the  apologists  of  the  Roman  see 
have  afiected  to  consider  it  as  a  proof  that 
he  possessed  no  portion  of  the  divine  spirit ; 
otherwise  he  would  not,  by  his  delay,  have 
given  rise  to  a  doubt  whether  he  meant  to  re- 
tract his  opinions./1^^    We  are  also  informed, 

that 


faj  Luiherif  Op.  vot.  i.  p.  419,  6r. 

fbj  "  Hxc  profecto  responsio  non  sapiebat  genium  PrcH 

"  phetaa 
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that  his  conduct  on  this  occasion  fell  so  far   chap. 

short  of  what  was  expected  from  him,  that  the  

emperor  said.  This  man  will  certainly  never  in-^  a.  d.  imi. 
dua  me  to  became  a  hereticfaj  To  observations  a.  Font.  ix. 
of  this  kind  the  friends  of  Luther  might  have 
replied,  that  the  prohibition  imposed  upon  him 
before  the  assembly,  prevented  him  from  en- 
tering into  a  general  vindication  either  of  his 
opimons  or  his  conduct  That  with  respect 
to  his  having  exhibited  no  symptoms  of  divine 
inspiration,  he  had  never  asserted  any  preten- 
sions to  such  an  endowment ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, had  represented  himself  as  a  fallible 
mortal,  anxious  only  to  discharge  his  duty  and 
to  consult  the  safety  of  his  own  soul.  And 
that,  as  to  the  remark  of  the  emperor,  'if  in 
fact  such  an  assertion  escaped  him,  it  proved 
no  more  than  that  he  had  been  already  preju- 
diced against  Luther ;  and  that  by  a  youthful 
impatience,  which  he  ought  to  have  restrained, 
he  had  already  anticipated  his  condemnation* 

On  the  following  day,  Luther  again  appear- 
ed 


*'  phetae  divinitus  inspirati,  cum  ex  ea  spes  appareret, 
''  ntractaturum  ipsum  dogmata  sua  esse."  Maimb,  ap. 
Seckmd.  lib.  i.  p.  163. 

(a)  Alla¥icini.  lib.  i.  cap.  xvi'up.  150. 
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CHAP,    ed  before  the  diet,  and  being  called  upon  to 


XIX. 


answer  whether  he  meant  to  retract  the  opini- 
A.  D.  wn.  ons  asserted  in  his  writings/  in  reply,  he  first 
A.p<mtl  IX.  observed,  that  these  writings  were  of  different 
^         .  kinds  and  on  different  sfubjects.     That  some 

SUB  second  ^  •^  ^ 

i^pear-  related  only  to  the  inculcation  of  piety  and 
*°^®-  morality,  which  his  enemies  must  confess  to 
be  innocent  and  even  useful ;  and  tfaathe  could 
not  dierefore  retract  these,  without  condemoi- 
ing  what  both  ^  his  friends  and  his  foes  must 
equally  approve.  That  others  were  written 
against  the  papacy  i  and  the.  doctrines  of  the 
papists,  which  had.  been',  sqa. generally  .com- 
plained  of,  particularly  inGemuoiy^  ind.hy 
which  the  consciences  of  die  fiiithfiil.had  been 
so  long  ensnared  and  itormented*  That  .he 
could  not  retract  these  writings:  without  add- 
ing new  strength  to  the  cause  of  tyranny,;  sanc- 
tioning and  perpetuating;  that  impiety  which 
he  had  hitherto  so  firmly  opposed,  and  betray- 
ing the  cause  which  he  had  undertakien  to  *  de- 
fend. That  among  his  writings  there  was  a 
third  kind,  in  which  he  had  inveighed  against 
those  who  had  undertaken  to  defend  the  tyran- 
ny of  Rome  and  attacked  his  own  opinions,  in 
which  he  confessed  that  he  had  been  more  severe 
than  became  his  religion  and  profession.  That 
however,  he  did  not  consider  himself  as  a.saint, 
but  as  a  man  liable  to  error,  and  that  he  could 

only 
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only  say,  in  the  words  of  Jesns  Christ,  If  I  chap. 
hcxi^e  spoken  m/,  bear  mtness  of  the  evil.    That  1. 


he  was  at  all  times  ready  to-  defend  his  opini*  ^'  ^-  ^^^^ 
ofls,  and  equally  ready  to  retract  any  of  them  a.  Poat  ix. 
which  might  be  proved  from  reason  and  script' 
ture,  and  not  from  authority,  to  be  erroneous ; 
and  would  even,  in  such  case,  be  the  first  to 
commit  his  own  books  to  the  flames.     That 
with  respect  to  the  dissensions  which  it  had 
been  said  would  be  occasioned  in  the  world  by 
his  doctrines,  it  was  of  ail  things  the  most 
pleasant  to  him  to  see  dissensions. arise  on  ac- 
count of  the  word  of  God.     That  such  dissen*- 
sions  were  incident  to  its  very  nature,  course, 
and  purpose,  as  was  said  by  our  Saviour,  / 
c(me  not  to  send  peace  among  you^  but  a  sword. 
He  then  with  great  dignity  and  firmness,  ad- 
monished the  young  emperor  to  be  cautious 
in  the  coounencement  of  fata  authority,  not  to 
give  occasion  to  those  calamities  which  might 
arise  from  the  condemnation  of  the  word  6f 
God,  and  cited  the  example  of  Pharaoh  and  of 
the  kings  of  Israel,  who  ha4  incurred  the 
greatest  dangers   when  they  had  been  sur- 
rounded by  their  counsellors,  and  employed, 
as  they  supposed,  in.  the   establishment  and 
pacification  of  their  dominions.     When  Lu- 
ther had  finished,  the  orator  of  the  assembly 
observed,  in  terms  of  reprehension,  that  he 

had 
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CHAP,  tad  not  answered  to  the  purpose ;  that  what 
[_  had  been  defined  and  condemned  by  the  coun* 


A.  D.  19U.    cil  ought  not  to  be  called  in  question,  and  that 
A.  Ftet  IX.  he  must  therefore  give  a  simple  and  unequi- 
vocal answer,  whether  he  would  retract  or  not ; 
Luther  replied  in  Latin,  in  which  language  he 
had  before  spoken,  in  these  terms* 


He  refiiies 
to  retract 


*^  Since  your  majesty,  and  the  sovereigns 
^^  now  present,  require  a  simple  answer,  I  shall 
luB  writ-  ^^  reply  thus,  without  evasion,  and  without  ve- 
^"^  ^^  hemence.     Unless  I  be  convinced,  by  the 

^^  testimony  of  scripture,  or  by  evident  reason, 
^^  (for  I  cannot  rely  on  the  authority  of  the 
'^  pope  and  councils  alone,  since  it  appears 
^^  that  they  have  frequently  erred,  and  contra- 
'^  dieted  each  other)  and  unless  my  conscience 
^^  be  subdued  by  the  word  of  God,  I  neither 
'^  can  nor  will  retract  any  thing ;  seeing  that 
^'  to  act  against  my  own  conscience  is  neither 
*^  safe  nor  honest."  After  which  he  added  in 
his  native  German,  Here  I  take  my  stand ;  I 
can  do  no  other ;  God  be  my  help!    Amen.(a) 

The  orator  made  another  effort  to  induce 

him 


(a)  Hub  stbbe  igh,  icu  qan  nicut  anokks.      Gott 
HELFf  MIR.    Amen. 
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him  to  relax  from  his  determination,  but  to  no   ^  H  A  p. 
purpose ;  and  night  approaching,  the  assembly  . 

separated;  several  of  the  Spaniards  who  at-    -a.d.isw. 
tended  the  emperor  having  expressed  their  dis- 
approbation of  Luther  by  hisses  and  gr02jis.faj 


A.  Stat.  IX. 


Such  was  the  result  of  this  memorable  inter? 
view,  which  each  of  the  adverse  parties  seems     ^^*»»^ 

tions  An  h^ 

to  have  considered  as  a  cause  of  triumph  and  coodact 
exultation.  The  Romish  historians  assert  that 
the  conduct  of  Luther  on  this  occasion  di<» 
minished  his  credit,  and  greatly  disappointed 
the  expectations  which  had  been  formed  of 
him  ;  whilst  his  apologists  represent  it  as 
highly  to  be  commended  and  in  every  respect 
worthy  of  his  character.  Nor  can  it  be  denied, 
that  when  the  :acuteness  of  his  interrogator 
compelled  him  either  to  assert  or  to  retract 
the  doctrines  which  he  had  maintained,  he 
rose  to  the  height  of  his  great  task  with  that 
inflexible  intrepidity,  which  was  the  charac- 
teristic feature  of  his  mind.  Of  the  theological 
tenets  so  earnestly  inculcated  by  Luther,  dif- 
ferent .opinions  will  be  entertained ;  and  whilst, 
some  approve,  and  some  condenm  them,  there 
are  perhaps  others  who  consider  many  of  them 
VOL.  IV.  E  as 


(aj  Lulheri  op.  vol,  ii.  412.  el  seq. 
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CHAP,  iig.  unimportant,  and  founded  merely  on  schor 
^........,^  lastic  and  artificial  distinctions ;  sis  equivocal, 

A.  D/i5n.  from  the  uncertainty  of  their  effects  on  the 
IX.  life  and  conduct  of  those  who  embrace  them ; 
or  as  unintelligible,  being  totally  beyond  the 
limits  and  comprehension  of  human  reason ; 
buC  all  parties  must  unite  in  admiring  and  ve- 
nerating the  man,  who  undaunted  and  alone, 
.  could  vstand  before  such  an  assembly,  and  vin- 
dicate^ with  unshaken  courage,  what  he  con- 
ceived, to.be  the  cause  of  religion^  of  liberty, 
and  of  truth ;  fearless  of  any  reproaches  but 
those  of  his  own  conscience,  or  of  any  disap* 
probation  but  that  of  his  God.     This  transact 
tion  may,  indeed,  be  esteemed  as  the  most  re- 
markable and  the  most  honourable  incident  in 
the  life  of  that  great  reformer  ;   by  which  his 
integrity,  and  his^  sincerity,  were  put  to  the 
test,  ho  less  than  his  talents  and  his  resolution^ 
That  he  considered.it  as  a  proof  of  uncommon 
fortitude,*  appears  from  the  language  in  which 
lie   adverted  to  it  a  short  time  before  his 
death:  Thus^  said  he,  God  gives  m  fartitUidi  far 
the  occasion;  but  I  doubt  whether  I  should  mn^ 
find  myself  equal  to  such  a  task.(a) 

At 


fa)  *^  ita  Deus  impavidum  reddere  potest  hominem ; 
^*  nescio  an  nunc  tarn  fortis  essem."  Luther,  ap.  Secktnd. 
Um.  u  p.  162* 
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At  the  meetinfr  of  the  diet  on  the  following   ^  ® ^  p* 
day  the  emperor  produced  a  paper,  written  . 
with  his  own  hand,  which  he  read  to  the  as-    a.  d.  un. 
sembly ;  and  which  contained  a  concise  state-*  a.  vm.  ix 
ment  of  his  sentiments  on  the  opinions  and  ^ 
conduct  of  Luther  and  his  followers/o^    Of  rordedam 


this  paper  he  sent  a  copy  to  his  ambassador  at  .  ^T^ 
Rome  to  be  communicated  to  the  pontiff,  who 
directed  it  to  be  read  in  full  consistory,  and 
immediately  dismissed  a  brief  to  return  his 
acknowledgments  to  the  emperor ;  at  the  close 
of  which,  with  a  condescension  unusual  in  the 
supreme  pontiffs  in  this  mode  of  address,  he 
added  several  lines  written  with  his'  own 
hzxudUfbJ  The  emperor's  Polizza^  or  address 
to  the  assembly,  was  to  the  following  effect* 
That  the  assembly  well  knew  that  he  derived 
his  origin  from  £he  most  Christian  emperors, 
from  the  catholic  kii^s  of  Spain,  the  arch- 
dukes of  Austria,  and  the  dukes  of  Burgundy ; 
^  of  whom  had  distinguished  themselves  by 
their  obedience  to  the  Roman  see  and  the  su- 
preme pontiff,  and  had  been  the  protectors 
and  diefenders  of  the  catholic  faith.  That  it 
now  became  his  duty,  as  the  successor  of  such 

£  2  ancestors^ 


faj  K  Appendix^  Ho.  CLXXXJX. 
(h)  r.  AppendiXy  No.  CXC. 
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CHAP,  ancestorsi  to  imitate  their  example,  and  to 

■         maintain  and  con$rm  the  decrees  of  the  coun- 

A.  ©.  ififi.  Qii  Qf  Constance  and  of  the  other  councils  of 

A.  JEt.4«.  •  , 

A.  Font.  iz.  the  church.  That  an  individual  Friar,  misled 
by  his  own  opinion,  had  now,  however,  ven- 
tured to  overtuVn  the  decisions  of  all  Christ- 
endom ;  which,  if  his  notions  were  true,  must 
hitherto  have  been  erroneous.  But  that  as 
such  assertions  were  most  false  and  dangerous, 
he  had  resolved  to  devote  his  dominions,  his 
empire,  his  nobles,  his  friends,  his  body,  and 
his  soul  too  if  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  further  progress  of  this  disorder.  That 
after  having  heard  the  obstinate  replies  given 
by  Luther  on  the  preceding  day,  he  lamented 
that  he  had  so  long  hesitated  In  fulminating  a 
process  against  him  and  his  doctrines ;  and  had 
now  adopted  the  resolution  not  to  hear  him 
again,  but  to  direct  that  he  should  quit  the 
court,  according  to  the  tenor  of  his  passport, 
the  conditions  of  which  he  should  be  bound 
strictly  to  fulfil,  and  not  to  endeavour  by 
preaching,  writing,  or  in  any  other  manner,  to 
excite  popular  commotions.  That  for  his  own 
part  he  was  resolved  to  proceed  against  Luther 
as  an  avowed  heretic ;  and  he  called  upon  the 
assembly  as  good  and  faithful  Christians,  to 
unite  with  him,  as  they  had  promised  to  do,  in 
the  measures  necessary  on  this  occasion. 

Notwithstanding 
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Notwithstandine  this  decisive  declaration  of  chap. 

the  sentiments  of  the  young  emperor,  the  as-   [_ 

sembly  were  not  unanimously  disposed  to  con-    ^  d.  wn. 
cur  in  «uch  hasty  and  violent  proceedings.fay    a.  pontii 
Even  the  adversities  of  Luther,  intimidated  by  ^  .,      ^ 
the  rapid  increase  of  his  opinions,  and  by  re-  fbrtstopK- 
ports  of  a  league  of  four  hundred  Germaii  ^*  "P®" 
nobles,  who  were  saiH  to  be  ready  to  take  up  „t,^ct. 
arms  in  his  behalf,  were  inclined  rather  to 
afford  him  a  further  hearing,  than  to  brave  the 
consequences  of  an  open  hostility.  His  friends 
also  interposed  their  good  offices,  and  perhaps 
the  assembly  in  general  might  consider  the 
decision  of  the  emperor,  which  was  made  be- 
fore the  members  present  had  deliberated  on 
the  subject,  as  at  least  hasty  and  premature,  if 
Dot  an  infringement  on  their  privileges.   From 
these  and  similar  causes  all  parties  united  in 
requesting  the  emperor  to  allow  Luther  ano-  i 
ther  hearing,  alleging,  that  if  he  persevered  in 
his  heresy,  he  would  afford  a  still  better  reason 
for  the  proceedings  intended  to  be  adopted 
against  him ;  and  although  Charles  still  refused 

to 


faj  Fallavicini,  lib.  u  cap.  xxvii.  p.  163.  asserts,  that 
tbe  whole  assembly  concurred  in  the  opinion  of  the  emperor, 
'*  tiitta  la  dieta  concorsenella  sentenza  di  Gesare;"  but  this 
is  sufficiently  contradicted  by  the  observations  in  the  IMUre 
^  Piincipi.  rri.  i.  p.  93. 


^4  tR£  tiF£  ar 

CHAP.   iQ  grant  this  request  in  public,  yet  he  consent- 
'     ed  to  give  him  permission  to  remain  at  Worms 
A.  D.  im.  three  days  longer,  during  which  time  any  of 
A.  rut.  iz.  the  members  of  the  diet  might  use  their  endea- 
vours to  prevail  upon  him  to  retract  his  er- 
Tors.faJ 

In  consequence  of  this  resolution,  the  arch- 
bishop of  Treves,  Richard  de  Griffebin,  under- 
took the  office  of  mediator  between  Luther  and 
the  diet,  for  which  purpose  he  had  several  in- 
terviews with  him ;  at  which  the  good  arch- 
bishop conducted  himself  with  such  modera- 
tion and  kindness  towai^s  Luther,  and  made 
such  concessions  and  propositions  on  the  part 
of  the  church,  as  greatly  displease^  the  papal 
nuncio  Aleandro,  without,  however,  effecting 
any  alteration  in  the  determination  whicti  Lu- 
ther had  adopted,  to  abide  by  the  consequences 
of  his  own  conduct.  These  conferences,  by 
the  assent  of  the  diet,  were  continued  for  two 
days  longer ;  but,  although  Luther  appears  to 
have  been  sensible  of  the  lenity  and  good  in- 
tentions of  the  archbishop,  to  whom  he  address- 
ed himself  in  the  most  respectful  and  friendly 
terms,  yet,  in  such  a  cause,  he  was  no  less  on 

his 


faj  Paliayicini^  lib.  u  cap*  xxyii.  p.  103. 
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bit  guard  tgainst  the  influence  o£  gentleness   <^h  ap. 

and  persuasiooithan  he  had  before  been  against 1_ 

adi  the  terrors  of  authority.     Being  at  length    ^'  ^*  ^■- 
asked  by  the  ardhbishop  whether  he  could  A.tat.iz. 
himself  suggest  any  expedient  which  might 
tend  to  restore  the  public  quiet,  he  replied  in 
the  words  of  Gamaliel,  if  this,  undertaking  be 
thg  work  of  men,  it  mil  be  overithraUm  ;  but  if  of 
Gody  ye  amnot  overthrow  it-(o.)     The  result  of 
this  interview  being  made  known  to  the  em* 
peror,  Luther  was  ordered  to  leave  the  city, 
and  not  to  be  found  within  the  imperial  domi- 
Di<ms  after  the  expiration  of  twenty  days. 
There  were  not  wanting  on  this  occasion, 
some  who  suggested  to  the  emperor,  that  not- 
withstanding his-  solemn  passport  he  ought 
not  to  suffer  so  notorious  a  heretic  to  escape  \(b) 
but  besides  the  disgrace  which  this  would  have 
broi:^ht  both  upon  him  and  the  assembly,  and 
the  refloctance  of  the  emperor  to  stain  the 
tommencement  of  his  reign  by  an  act  of  trea- 
chery, it  is  probable  that  such  a  measure  would 
lave  occasioned  commotions  which  would  not 

easily 


fa)  **  Si  ex  hommiboi  eoDSilium  sut  opus  hoc  est,  dit* 
H  sslyetur  ;  Si  vtto  ex  Deo  est,  dissoWtre  non  poterltis." 
LtUh.  op.  vet.  S./.  416«  b.  Sectehd.  lib.  up.  157. 

(bj  Sarpi^  Ccncil.  di  frenlo^  lik.u  /•  IS. 
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.CHAP«  easjly  have  been  allayed.     Luther  therefore 

XIX*  •  "  • 

_  left  the  city  on  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  April, 


A.  D.  iMi.    accompanied  by  the  imperial  herald ;  and  be* 
4.  Foot.  IX.  ing  met  at  the  gate  by  a  large  body  of  his 

friends^  proceeded  on  his  journey  to  Witteni* 

berg. 

After  the  departure  of  Luther,  the  ponti« 
fical  legates  exerted  all  their  influence  to  job* 
tain  a  decree  of  the  diet  against  him;  but 
notwithstanding  their  efforts^  this  was  not  ac* 
^omplished  until  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  May. 
By  this  document,  which  resembles  a  papal 
bull  rather  than  a  great  national  act,  and  which 
represents  Luther  as  the  devil  in  the  semblance 
of  a  man  and  the  dress  qfa  monk/a)  all  the  sub- 
jects of  the  empire  are  required  to  seize  upon 
him  and  bis  adherents,  to  destroy  their  pro- 
perty and  to  burn  their  books  and  writings ; 
and  all  printers  are  prohibited  from  publish* 
ing  their  works  without  the  approbation  of  the 
ordinary.  In  the  mean  time  Luther  had  found 
a  shelter  against  the  approaching  storm*    As 

he 


faj  I*  Ilium  unum  non  ut  hominem,  sed  diabolum  ip- 
**  sum^  sub  hominis  specie,  a4  perniciem  generis  humani 
<*  assumpta  monachi  cuculla,"  &c.  The  form  of  the  edict 
is  said  to  have  been  prepared  by  Aleandro.  r.  Siduidorf^ 
Uh,  i.  sec,  46,  p.  158. 
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fe  im  passing  through  a  wood  near  Alten-   chap. 

«tein,  on  his. return  to  Wittemberg,  with  only  [_^ 

a  few  attendants,  he  was  seized  upon  by  seve-    A.D.iMt. 
ral  persons  employed  by  the  elector  of  Saxony  a.  pont.  ix 
for  that  purpose,  and  carried  to  the  castle  of  t.   •  ^^^ 
Wartburg,  where  he  remained  in  great  privacy  cooTeyed 
during  the  remainder  of  the  pontificate  of  Leo  *»  the  cai- 
X.    At  this  place,  which  he  called  his  Patmos^  y^^j^^ 
he  devoted  himself  to  study,  and  composed 
several  of  his  theological  tracts.      He  had  al- 
ready, however,  sown  the  seeds,  which  grew 
equally  well  in  his  absence  as  in  his  presence, 
and  which,  notwithstanding  the  storm  excited 
by  the  apostolic  nuncios,  spon  spread  such  vi^ 
gorous  roots  as  defied  all  the  efforts  of  the 
papal  see  to  destroy  them» 

Nor  were  the  new  opinions  confined  to  the     Heuy 
limits  of  Germany.     Within  the  space  of  four  viiLwrit«* 
years  they  had  extended  themselves  from  Hun-  ^^^ 
gary  and  Bohemia,  to  France  and  to  England ; 
having  in  all  places  attracted  the  notice  and 
obtained  the  approbation  of  a  great  part  of 
the  inhabitants.  '   Such  was  the  reception  they 
met  with  in  this  country,  that  Henry  VIII, 
who  had  in  his  youth  devoted  some  portion  of 
his  time  to  ecclesiastical  and  scholastic  studies, 
not  only  attempted  to.  counteract  their  effects 
by  severe  restrictions,  but  condescended  to 

enter 
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^3^  ^'  ^^^^^  '^^  ^^  of  controversy  widi  Luther,  « 
his  well  known  work  written  in  Latin«  and  .en>> 


^D.  iHi.  titled,  A  Vindication  ofthesiym  Sacrammts^faJ 
A.tet.jz.  This  work  Henry  dedicated  to  Leo  X.  and 

transmitted  a  copy  to  Rome  with  the  following 

distich : 


**  Anglorum  Rex  Henricos,  Leo  Decimei  mittit 
^^  Hoc  opus,  et  fidei  testem  et  Amicitis« 


.:»•-.  »» 


It  was  presented  to  the  pontiff  in  full  con* 
sistory,  by  the  ambassador  of  the  king,  who 
made  a  long  and  pompous  oration ;  to  which 
the  pope  replied  in  a  concise  and  suitable 
manner./?;^    The  satisfaction  which  Leo  de« 

rived 


faj  Jsstriio  sepUm  Sacraminiprum  oA^ersm  Maiimum 
Lulherum.  The  original,  io  an  elegant  MS»  is  sUU  preserved 
in  the  library  of  the  Vatican*  and  is  usually  shewn  to£^glish« 
men  on  their  visits  to  Rome.  v.  Dr^  Smiih's  four  to  ih€ 
Coniineniy  roL  ii.  ^.  200.  From  this  copy  it  was  printed 
at  Rome,  "  in  aedibus  Francisci  Priscianensis  Florenlini, 
^^  1543."  as  appears  by  the  eolophon,  D€scriplm$  liktr  €m 
to  esif  quern  ad  Leonem  X.  Jbni,  Max.  Rtx  ipse  misHi  but 
it  had  before  been  published  in  London,  in  mdibus  J^nsoni^ 
anis,  1521,  and  at  Antwerp,  in  adilms  Miduulis  HilUiui^ 
in  the  year  1623.  On  this  occasion  several  of  the  Itadian 
scholars,  and  particularly  Vida,  and  Golooei,  addreiaed 
Latin  poems  to  the  Jui\g.  v»  App.  Jfo.  CX.CL 


fbj  "  Extat  typis  co  anno  wdgala  Job.  Clerici^  AngUv 

"  Regit 

4 

t 


' 
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rived  from  this  circ4ini]staiice,  at  a  time  When   cHap. 

the  supremacy  of  the  holy  see  was  in  such  1_ 

immin^it  a.  d.  i«fi. 

A.  St.  46i ' 


*'  RegU  legati,  Oraiio  ad  Leonem  kabitaf  cum  ei  librum 
"  Regis  nomine  in  consessu  Cardinalium  oBerret,  satis  tu- 
*'  mida;  cui  Leo  breviter  et  apte  respondit."  Seckendorfy 
lib.  I.  p*  184. 

Luther  repUed  to  this  book  in  his  Treatise  ^ntra  Hen- 
4  ricum  VIII.  AnglUe  Regem;  which  he  addressed  to  Scb. 
Schlicky  a  Bohemian  nobleman,  in  a  dedication  which  bears 
date,  15th  July,  1522.  In  this  work  he  treats  the  king, 
without  any  ceremony,  as  a  liar  and  ^blasphemer,  *^  Nunc 
*'  quum  prud^ns  et  sciens  meodacia  componat  adversus  mei 
^^  Regis  majestatem  in  coelis,  damnabilis  Putredo  ista  et 
(<  Vermis^us  mihi  erit  pro  meo  Rege,  majestatem  A nglicam 
'^  lulo  suo  et  stercore  conspergere,  et  coronamistam  blasphe- 
*^  mam  in  Christum,  pedibus  conculcare."  But  whilst  he 
jtigmatizes  the  book  of  Henry  VIII*  as  slolidlssimum  and 
Uurpissmunis  he  acknowledges  it  to  be  ''  inter  omnes  qui 
*<  contra  se  sonpii  sunt  Ifttinissimum."  He  insinuates, 
howeveri  that  it  was  written  by  some  other  person  in  the 
name  of  the  king.  An  answer  to  the  work  of  Luther  was 
pobUshed,  w  re-published,  Ii>nd.  1523,  under  the  follow* 
iqg  title,  &x.  Erubitissimi  tuii  GulikliIi  Rossei  cpus 
M^enSfdodumi/esUvumipiwnjquoJ^ulcherrime  r elegit  ac 
refelUi  insanas  Luiheri  calumnias ;  guibus  inyiclissimunt 
Jtiffim  Galliaque  Regem  Henricum  ejus  nominis  ociayumj 
lidei  dffensor^nh  ^^  Uleris  mmufi  quam  regno  clarum 
j  mmrra  iurpissimm  insfxialta-^  ^c.    In  .this  work,  wliich  'u 

altribfit^  to  Sir  Thomas  More,  the  author  has  not  only  en- 
dasiaw»A  \»  refute  tte  ai;guxncm4f  ^A  t«  equal  the  abuse  of 

the 
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^Yi^^'  imminent  danger,  may  be  judged  of  by  the 

desire  which  he  shewed  to  express  to  the  king 

iL^t.^#6*  his  approbation  of  the  part  he  had  taken. 
A.  FMt  IX.  After  returning  him  ample  thanks,  and  grant- 
ing an  indulgence  to  every  person  who  should 
peruse  the  book,  he  resolved  to  confer  upon 
him  some  distinguishing  mark  of  the  pontifical 
favour,  and  accordingly  proposed  in  the  con* 
sistory  to  honour  him  with  the  title  of  Defender 
of  the  Faith.  This  proposition  gave  rise,  how- 
ever, to  more  deliberation,  and  occasioned 
greater  difficulty  in  the  sacred  college- than 
perhapa  the  pope  had  foreseen.  Several  of 
the  cardinals  suggested  other  titles,  and  it  was 

for 


the  German  reformer ;  and  he  concludes  it  by  leavbg  him, 
**  cum  suis  fur  lis  et  furoribus,  cum  suis  merdis  et  stercori- 
**  bus,  cacantem  cacatumque."  Such  are  the  eUganiim  of 
religious  controversies.  A  few  years  afterwards,  when  Lu- 
ther began  to  suspect  that  the  king  was  not  indisposed  to 
favour  his  opinions,  he  wrote  to  him  to  excuse  the  violence 
and  abuse  contained  in  his  book,  which  he  attributed  to  the 
advice  of  others,  acknowledging  that  he  had  published  it  too 
rashly,  and  offering  tQ  make  a  public  apology.  To  this 
Henry  condescended  to  write  a  long  and  argumentative  reply, 
in  which  he  advises  Luther  to  retract  his  errors,  or  to  shut 
himself  up  in  a  monastery  and  repent  of  his  sins.  These 
letters  have  been  published  without  note  of  place  or  date, 
and  are  prefixed  in  the  copy  now  before  me,  to  the  treatise 
of  Henry  on  the  seven  sacraments. 
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for  a  lone  time  debated  whether,  mstead  of  the  <^  H  A  ^, 

appellation  of  defender  of  the  faith,  the  sove-  1. 

reigns  of  England  should  not  in  all  future  a-  ^-  ^^• 
times  be  denominated  the  Apostolic,  the  Ortho-  a.  Fk»t.  iz. 
doxj  the  Faithful,  or,  the  Angelic.(a)  The  pro- 
position of  the  pope,  who  had  been  previously 
informed  of  the  sentiments  of  Wolsey  on  this 
subject,  at  length,  however,  prevailed,  and  a 
bull  was  accordingly  issued,  conferring  this 
title  on  Henry  and  his  posterity  :(b)  a  title  re- 
tained  by  his  successors  to  the  present  day, 
notwithstanding  their  separation  from  the  Ro- 
man church  ;  which  has  given  occasion  to 
some  orthodox  writers  to  remark,  that  the 
kings  of  this  country  should  either  maintain 
that  course  6f  conduct  in  reward  for  which 
the  distinction  was  conferred,  or  relinquish 
the  title/f  j 

That  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  in  par-  Refimn- 
ticular,  a  marked  dissatisfaction  with  the  pro-  ■***"  ^ 
ceedings  of  the  Roman  court,  and  an  increas-  |^^  . 

ing  Zttiatftni; 


fa)  JhUmeinif  ConcU.  di  fraUo,  lik.  ii.  cap^  i.  S0C» 
▼iii*/.  177. 

fbj  V.  AppemUxy  Ho.  CXCII. 

(c)  Maimb.  op.  Secimd.  lib.  i.  p.  185. 
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CHA^*    ini  latitude  of  discussion  aiid  inquiry  had 
,  prepared  the  way  for  the  success  of  Luther, 

A.D.iMi.  may  sufficiently  appear  from  circumstances 
A.7wit.ix.  which  occurred  about  the  same  timein  othelr 
parts  of  Europe.  Even  in  the  year  I&I69  and 
before  Luther  had  published  his  celebrated 
propositions  at  Wittemberg,  Ulric  Zuinglius 
an  ecclesiastic  of  Zurich,  had  boldly  opposed 
hunself  to  the  assumptions  of.  the  Roman 
church,,  and  engaged  in  a  system  of  reform* 
which  he  carried  on  with  a  degree  of  ability 
and  resolution  not  inferior  to  that  of  Luther 
himsdLf.  The  promulgation  of  indulgences 
in  the  Swiss  cantons,  by  the  agency  o£  a  friar 
named  Sansone  or  Samson,  afforded  him  new* 
pounds  of  reprehension,  of  which  he  did 
not  feil  successfully  to  avail  himself;  and  a 
controversy  was  maintained  between  the  pa- 
pists and'  the  reformers  in  the  Helvetic  states, 
which  resembled,  both  in  its  vehemence  and 
its  consequences,  that  between  Luther  and 
Te&el  in  Germany/a/  As  the  opposition 
of  Zuinglius  had  arisen  without  any  commu^ 
nication  with  Luther,  so  the  doctrines  which 
he  asserted  were  not  always  in  conformity 
with  those  advanced  by  the  German  reformer, 

smd 
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f0tj  r.  M^$h€inCt  JEcdisiasi.  JK^in  voL  um  p.  190.  ^c 
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and  on  some  important  points  were  directly  <3  h  a  p« 
contrary  to  them.  In  trudi,  thie  opposition  _____ 
of  Zninglius  to  the  papal  see,  was  carried  to  a*  ^'  im>* 
a  greater  extent  than  that  of  Luther,  who  still  a.  pom.  ix, 
retained  some  of  the  most  mysterious  dogmas 
of  the  Roman  church,  whilst  it  was  the  avow* 
ed  object  of  the  Helvetic  reformer  to  direst 
religion  of  all  abstruse  doctrines  and  super- 
ititious  opinions,  and  to  establish  a  pure  and 
simple  mode  of  worship.  In  consequence  of 
this  diversity,  a  dispute  arose,  which  was  car* 
ried  on  with  great  warmth,  and  which  prin* 
cjpally  turned  on  the  question  respecting  th^ 
real  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist, 
wliich  was  firmly  asserted  by  Luther,  but  not 
assented  to  by  Zuinglius,  who  regarded  the 
bread  and  wine  used  in  that  sacrament  as  types 
or  symbols  only  of  the  body  and  blood*  of 
Chrintfa)  On  this  subject  a  conference  was 
held  between  the  two  reformers  at  Marpurg, 
in  which  Zuinglius  was  accompanied  by  Oeco* 

lampadius 


faj  Luther  endeavoured  to  explain  his  doctrine  of  the  real 
piesence,  by  comparing  it  to  a  red-hoi  iron^  in  which,  taid 
be,  as  two  distinct  substances,  viz.  iron  and  Jlre  are  united, 
to  b  the  body  of  Christ  joined  with  the  bread  in  the 
Eucharist.  Dr.  Maciaine  calls  this  a  miserable  com* 
parifon.     v*  ffote  (t)  on  Mosh.  £ccUsiasL  Hist.  voL  ij» 
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CHAP.    lampadius  and  Bucer ;  and  Luther  by  Philip 
Melancthon  and  others  of  his  friends.     Both 


A.  D.  1581.  parties  appealed  with  confidence  to  the  an- 
A.  F»t.  jxi  thority  of  scripture  for  the  truth  of  their 
opinions,  and  both  discovered  that  an  appeal 
to  those  sacred  writings  will  not  always  ter- 
minate a  dispute.  Persevering  in  his  original 
intention  of  restoring  the  Christian  religion 
to  its  primitive  simplicity,  Zuinglius  became 
the  foundei;  of  that  which  is  denominated,  in 
contra-distinction  to  the  Lutheran,  the  Re^ 
formed  Church.  To  this  great  undertaking, 
he  devoted  not  only  his  learning  and  his  abi- 
lities, but  also  his  life,  having  in  the  year 
1530,  fallen  in  battle  in  defending  the  cause 
of  the  reformers  against  the  adherentisf  of  the 
Roman  church  ;(aj  leaving  behind  him  an  ex- 
ample not  only  of  heroic  firmness  in  main- 
taining his  own  opinions,  but,  what  is  far 
more  extraordinary,  of  enlightened  toleration 
to  all  those  who  might  conscientiously  differ 
from  him  in  matters  of  faith. 

In  order  to  form  a  proper  estimate  of  the 
conduct  and  character  of  Luther,  it  is  neces- 
sary 


4 


faj  Moshem's  EulesiasL  Hist.  u.  102.     flania's  Hist, 
of  ihe  Helvetic  Confederate,  w/.  ii.  p.  148. 
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sary  to  consider  him  in  two  principsd  points  chap. 

of  view.     First,  as  an  opponent  to  the  haugh- 

ty  assumptions  and  gross  abuses  of  the  Roman  ^'  ^*  '^' 

see ;  and  secondly,  as  the  founder  of  a  new  a.  pont.  12. 

church,  over  which  he  may  be  said  to  have  ^^^^^j^ 

presided  until  the  time  of  his,deathin  1546,  andchuac- 

an  interval  of  neiarly  thirty  years.      In  the  ^r  of  Lo- 

.  ther  comi- 

former  capacity  we  find  him  endeavouring  to  dere^. 
substitute  the  authority  of  reason  and  of  scrip- 
ture for  that  of  councils  and  of  popes,  and  ^^^^^  ^ 
contending  for  the  utmost  latitude  in  the  pe*  tiw  rigiit  of 
rusal  and  construction  of  the  sacred  writings,  p"^** 
which;  as  he  expressed  it,  could  not  be  chained, 
but  were  open  to  the  interpretation  of  every  in- 
dividual. For  this  great  and  daring  attempt  he 
was  peculiarly  qualified.  A  consciousness  of 
his  own  integrity,  and  the  natural  intrepidity 
of  his  mind,  enabled  him  not  only  to  brave  the 
most  violent  attacks  of  his  adversaries,  but  to 
treat  them  with  a  degree  of  derision  and  con- 
tempt, which  seemed  to  prove  the  superiority 
of  his  cause.  Fully  sensible  of  the  importance 
and  dignity  of  his  undertaking,  he  looked  with 
equal  eyes  on  all  worldly  honours  and  dis- 
tinctions; and  emperors,  and  pontiffs,  and 
kings  were  regarded  by  him  as  men  and  as 
equals,  who  might  merit  his  respect  or  incur 
Us  resentment,  according  as  they  were  in- 
VOL.  IV.  F  clined 
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CHAP. 
XDL 

A.  p.  zm. 

A.  £t.40. 
A.  Font.  IX. 


clined  to  proinote  or  obstruct  His  v\itwn.faj 
Nor  was  he  more  finn  against  the  stem  voice 
of  authority^  than  against  the  Uandisfamoatt 
elf  flattery,  abd  the  softening  linfiuenGe  of  sneal 
or  of  pretindad  friendship.  The  various  at-* 
tempits  i¥lucii  ^ere  inade  to  induce  him  to  re« 
lax  in  his  opposition/ «eem  in  general  to  have 
confirmed  rather  than  shaken  his  resolution, 
and  if  at  any  time  he .  shewed  a  disposition 


» \> 


faj  To  iay  noChlog  of 'his  abase  af  Hentf  VIII.  U  j&af 

be  observed,  Ui9t  it  was  pot.  witbbut  greal  leluctanoe,  tba|  hi 

addressed  Charles  V.  by.  the  title  of  DominusClenuntissbnus^ 

<<  cum  sciat  orhls/'  says  hc^   *'  esse  mihi  infensissimunii 

*'  et  hunc  lucum  manifestuih  tunnes  ndebimt/*     Secitn£L 

Ubm  i.  100.    But  the  language  in  which  he  rejects  the  pro« 

tcctioD  of  his  great  friend  the  decior  is  yet  mote  aemarka^ 

bk.     *^  Scribo  haac  Celsitudim  tuas,  ut  sciat  me  looge  po* 

teotiori  sub  proteotione  quam  Electorali,  Wittembergam 

ire.     Nolo  a  te  protegi,  nee  gladio  ad  banc  causam  opus 

est.    Deus  absque  ullo  hominum  auxilio  illam  est  cura« 

tarus«    Quoniam  igitur  Ceisitudo  tua  inHrma  est  fide, 

non  posGum.  earn  pro  deiensore  meo  habere.    Quoniaoa 

autem  scire  vult,  quid  sibi  agendum  sit,  dicitque  se  mi* 

'  nus  justo  fecisse;  dico  e^o,  nil  tibi  faciendum  esse^  et 

'  jam  nimium  te  fecisse*     ^(on  fert  Deus  ut  tua  Ceisitudo 

'  aut  ego  causam  vi  tueamur ;  si  hsec  credis  tutus  eris ;  sia 

*  minus,  ego  tamen  credo,  ^t'smam  ut  tua  te  angat  incredu^ 
'  litas*     Eacusatus  itaque  es^  quoniam  tibi  obsequi  nolo^ 

*  si  capior  ego  aut  occidor."    £x  fragm.  Luihri  £p.  ap. 
Seclfnd*  lib^  up.  195« 


SI 
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towards  cdnciliatory  measures,  it  Wsq  only  a  chai^. 
symptom  that  his  opposition  would^  soon  be 
carried  to  a  greater  extreme.  The  warmth  of  a.  d.  i5«i. 
his  temperament,  seldom,  however,  prevented  a.  poulix. 
the  bxeixiise  of  his  judgment,  smd  the  various  . 
meastires  to  which  he  resorted  for  securing 
popularity  to  liis  caus^,  ^ere  the  result  of  a  ,  _: 
tholtrnghkncrwUdge  of  the  great  :principies 
<>f  humaki  nature  and'  of  the  pecul^r  state  of 
the  times  an  which  he' lived.  The  injustice 
and  absurdity  of  resorting  to  violence,  instead 
of  convinchig  the  understabding  by  argu- 
ment, were  shewn  by  him  in  the  strongest 
light.  Before  the  imperial  diet  &e  as^rted 
his  own  private  opinion,  {bunded  as  he  con^ 
tended  on  rbason  and  scripture,  ag^iti^  all  the 
authorities  df  the  Roman  church ;  and  the 
miportant  poiht  which  he  incessantly  labour-* 
ed  to  establish,  >v^a5  the  right  of  private  jndg- 
nient  in  matters  of  faith.  To  the  defence  df 
this  proposition,  he  was  at  all  times  r^ady  td 
deVoie  his  leailiiiigr  his  talents,  his  repose, 
his  chsfract^r,  and  his  life;  and  the  great 
and  imperishable  merit  of  this  reformer,  con* 
sists  in  'his  having  demonstrated  it  by  such 
arguments,  as  neither  the  efforts  of  his  ad- 
versaries, nor  his  own  subsequent  conduct, 
Jiave  been  adble  either  to  refute  or  invalidate. 

F  9  As 
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CHAP.         As  the  founder  of  .a  new  church,  the  cha- 

XIX.  . 

'__  racter  of  Luther  appears  in  a  very  different 

A.D.isti  light.  .After  having  effected  a  separation 
A.  Foat.  IX.  from  the  see  of  Rome,  there  yet  jremained 
His  inflod.  ^^  ^^^  more  difficult  task  of  establishing 
bie  adher-  such  a  system  of  religious  faith  and  worship^ 
•■^  ^!^  as  without  admitting  the  exploded  doctrines 
jjoni^  of  the  papal  church,  would  prevent  that  li- 
centiousaeiss  which,  it  was  suppmedt  would 
be  the  Consequence  of  a  total  absence  of  all 
ecclesiastical  restraints.  In  this  task,  Luther 
engaged  .with  a  resolution  equal  to  that  with 
which  he  ^hud  braved  the  authority  of  the 
Romish  church ;  but  with  '  this  remarkable 
difference,,  that  in  the  one  instance  he  effected 
his  puqpose  by  strenuously  insisting  on  the 
right  of  private  judgment  in  matters  of  faith^ 
whilst  in  the  other  he  succeeded  by  laying 
down  new  doctrines,  to  which  he  expected 
that  all  those  who  espoused  his  cause  should 
iipplicitly  submit.  The  .opinions  of  Luther 
on  certain  points  were  fixed  and  unalterable. 
The  most  important  of  these  were  the  doc- 
trine of  the  real  presence  in  the  Eucharist, 
and  the  justification  of  mankind  by  faith  alone. 
Whoever .  assented  not  to  these  propositions 
was  not  of  his  church ;  and  although  he  was 
ready  on  all  occasions  to  make  use  of  argu- 
ments from  scripture  for  the  defence  of  his 

tenets. 
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tenets,  yet  when  these   proved  insnJSicient,   chap. 

XIX 

he  seldom  hesitated  to  resort  to  more  violent !_ 

measures.     This  was  fully  exemplified  in  his    ^*  ^-  ^^- 

A.  Si*  46. 

conduct  towards  his  friend  Garlostadt,  who  A/pontix. 
not  being  able  to  distinguish  between  the 
Romish  doctrine  of  transubstantiatibn  and  that 
of  the  real  presence  of  Christ  in  the  sacra- 
ment, had,  like  Zuinglius,  adopted  the  idea 
that  the  bread  and  the  wine  were  only  the 
symbols,  and  not  the  actual  substance  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  Ghrist/o/  Luther,  how  • 
ever,  maintained  his  opinion  with  the  utmost 
obstinacy ;  the  dispute  became  the  subject  of 
several  violent  publications,  until  Luther, 
who  was  now  supported  by  the  secular 
power,  obtained  the  banishmenit  of  Carlostadt, 
who  wais  at  length  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
earning  his  bread  by  his  daily  labour/6^  The 
unaccommodating  adherence  of  Luther  to  this 
opinion,  placed  also  an  effectual  bar  to  the 
union  of  the  Helvetic  and  German  reformers, 
and  to  such  an  uncharitable  extreme  did  he 

carry 


faj  Mosheim's  Eulesiast,  Hist,  vqL  ii.  p,    165,  and 
mU  (hj  of  t>r»  Mafilaine. 

fbj  Maimburg,  op.  Seckendorf^  lib,  i.  p.  199.     Me- 
At'm's  Ecclesiast.  Hist,  ii,  165.  note  fkj. 
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CHAP,  carry  hif  resentment  agsiinst  those  vrhp  doded 
^^•^     the  r^al  presence,  that  he  refused  to  admit  the 
A.  D.  iMi.   Swiss,  tmd  the  German  cities  and  states  which 
A^prat.  ur.  ^^  adopted  the  sentiinents  of  Zuinglius  aad 
Bucer,  into  the  confederacy  for.  the  defence 
of  the  protestant  church  ;faj  choosing^  rather 
to  risk  the   total   destruction   of  his  cause, 
than  to-'avail  himself  of  the  assistance  of  those 
who  did  not.  concur  with '  him  in  every  parti- 
cular article  of  belief. 

*  f 

s 

Nor  did  Luther  adhere  Uss  pertinaciously 
to  the  ddbtrine  of  predestination,  and  of  jus- 
tification by  faith  alone',  than  to  that  of  the 
real  presence  in  the  Eucharist.,^^^  In  support 
of  these!  opinions  he  warmly  attacked  Eras-* 
mus,  who  had  attempted  to  maintain  the  free* 

dom 


faj  Mosheim's  EccUimL  Hist.  ii.  19fi.  HankCs  KsL 
if  the  Helvetic  Confederacjf^  vol.  ii.  p.  147. 

fhj  The  doctrine  of  predestination  was  first  advanced 
by  Austin,  in  consequence  of  what  he  had  maintained  in  the 
pelagian  controversy,  on  the  subjects  of  grace  and  original 
sin.  Friestley's  Hist,  of  the  Christian  Churchy  vol.  ilu  p. 
356.  Ed.  Jforthiimb.  1802.  It  was  afterwards  (about  the 
year  847]  more  rigorously  insisted  on  by  Codeschalcus,  a 
Saxon  monk,  "  who  seems  to  have  pursued  (he  leading 
"  principles  of  Austin  nearly  tp  their  full  extent/*  i&. 
p.  157. 


dom  of  the  human  will,  aad  yvhtn  that  great  iCHAF. 
•choiar  and  candid  Christian  replied,  in  his 
Hyperaspistesj  Luther  increased  his  vehe-  a,d.imi. 
mence  to  scurrility  and  abuse.  ^-  That  exas*  A.peat.ix« 
^'  perated  viper  Erasmus,"  says  he,  ^^  has 
*^  again  attacked  me ;  what  eloquence  will  the 
^'  yain-glorious  animal  display  in  the  over* 
*^  throw  of  Luther  !'Y<^>!  I^  defending  his 
opinion  as  to  the  all-sufficiency  of  faith,  he 
suffered  himself  to  be  carried  to  a  still  fur- 
ther extreme ;  and  after  having  vindicated  his 
doctrines  against  councils,  and  popes,  and 
fathers,  he  at  length  impeached  the  authority 
of  one  of  the  apostles,  asserting  that  the  epis^ 
tie  of  James,  in  which  the  necessity  of  good 
works  to  a  perfect  faith  is  expressly  stated  and 
beautifully  illustrated,  was,  in  compariaon 
with  the  writings  of  Peter  and  of  Paid,  a  mere 
book  of  straw/^^ 

It 


faj  '^  Praeterea  vipera  ilia  irritau  itenim  iu  me  scribit 
**  Erasmus  Rpterod.  Quam  exercebit  ibi  ^loquentiam,  ii| 
'^  sienieiido  Luthero,  glorue  istud  animal  vanissimum?" 
ItUkp  ap»  Mtlchiar  Adam*  in  vita  Lulkeriy  p.  dS,  Luth^ 
alsp  accused  Erasmus  of  being  an  atheist,  an  enemy  t9  chrii* 
tisnity^  IcjC*  v,  Eram.  Ep*  lib.  w.  Ep.  44. 

(h)  I  am  aware  of  the  fate  of  Edmund  Gampian  the  je* 
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CHAP.         jt  ^ould  too  far  exceed  the  necessary  li- 

mits  of  these  pages  to  dwell  upon  the  dissen-* 

A.D.1M1.  giong  to  which  this  inflexible  adherence  of 

A.  St.  46.  ... 

A.  Foot.  IX.  Luther  to  certain  opinions  gave  rise,  or  on 
UncharitBr  ^^^  severity  with  which  he  treated  those  who 
bie  spirit  of  unfortunately  happened  to  believe  too  much 

Ae  tot  re.  ^^  ^j^^  ^^g  j^j^j^ j  ^^  ^^^  jj^.^^  ^^  ^j^^  Other, 
fermen.  ' 

and  could  not  walk   steadily  on   the  hair- 
breadth 


suit,  who  having  in  his  conferences,  whilst  a*  prisoner  in  the 
Tower  of  London,  a  short  time  before  his  execution  on  ac« 
count  of  his  religion,  accused  Luther  of  having  called  the 
epistle  of  James  a  book  of  straw ^  was  required  to  produce  his 
authority,  and  not  being  able  to  discover  the  passage  in  the 
edition  of  the  works  of  Luther  brought  to  him  for  that  pur- 
pose, was  treated  as  a  calumniator  and  a  falsifier.  The 
Protestants  for  some  time  enjoyed  their  triumph:  '^  Le  docte 
'*  Witaker,"  says  Bayle,  '^  joiiit  de  cette  agreable  joie 
^  toute  sa  vie.  II  soutint  que  Luther  n'avoit  point  parle  de 
*'  la  sorte,  k  que  Gampian  le  calomnioit."  On  further  in- 
quiry it  appeared,  however,  that  there  was  more  reason  for 
the  assertion  of  Giftnpian  than  his  opponents  had  supposed. 
Even  Witaker  at  length  confessed,  that  he  had  found  an 
early  edition  of  the  works  of  Luther,  which  contained  tlie 
expression  alluded  to,  Primum  enim  vidi  quondam  Lulheri 
prafaliontm  antiquissinuun^  edilajn  anno  1525,  WUtem* 
berga^  in' qua'  Jacobi  Epistolam^  pra  Mri  ac  JhuU  Epis- 
ioiis^  slramneam  vocal.  The  Jesuits  have  in  their  turn 
considered  this  "as  a  complete  victory.  The  whole  contro* 
versy  is  given  by  Ba^'Ie.  Dict^  HUtor.  Art.  Luther.  n»tt 
X.  0. 
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breadth  line  which  he  had  prescribed.   With-    chap. 

XIX 

oat  attributing  to  the  conduct  of  Luther  all  1_ 

those  calamities  wiudh' a  diversity  of  relicriaus    a.  d.imi. 

A   Xt  46. 

opinions  occasicmed  in  Eurojpe,  during  the  A.iy»t.xr. 
greater  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  irt 
which  thousands  of  innocent  and  conscien^ 
tious  persons  wer^  put  to  death,  many  of 
them  with  the  most  horrid  torments,  for  no 
other  reason  than  a  firm  adherence  to  those 
doctrines  which  appeared  to  them  to  be 
tme/aj  it  is  sufiScient  on  the  present  occasion 
to  remark  the  wonderful  inconsistency  of  the 
human  mind,  which  the  character  of  Luther 
10  strongly  exemplifies.  Whilst  he  was  en- 
gaged in  his  opposition  to  the  church  of 
Rome,  he  asserted  the  right  of  private  judg* 
ment  in  matters  of  faith  with  the  confidence 
and  courage  of  a  martyr ;  but  no  sooner  had 
he  freed  his  followers  from  the  chains  of  pa* 
pal  domination,  than  he  forged  others,  in 
many  respects  equally  intolerable,  and  it  was 
the  employment  of  his  latter  years,  to  coun- 
teract the  beneficial  effects  produced  by  his 
former  labours.  The  great  example  of  free- 
dom which  he  had  exhibited,  could  not,  how- 
ever, be  so  soon  forgotten,   and  many  who. 

had 


>  ^ » 


faj  Mosheim's  EccksiasL  Hist.  ii.  338,  239* 
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« 

CHAP.  lurf  thromi  off  the  authority'  of  die '  Romish' 

XIX* 

aec,   refused  to  .aubmit  their  consciences  t» 


A.  D.iMi.    t[ue  control  of  a  monk,  who  had  arrogated  to 

A.  iRt.  4& 

A.  Pout.  IX.  himself  the  sole  right  of  expounding  those 
scriptures,  which  he  had  contended  were 
open  to  all.  The  moderation  and  candour  of 
Melanctfaon  in  some  degi^e  mitigated  the  se^ 
verity  of  his  doctrines;  but  the  example  of 
Luthep  descended  to  his  followers,  and  the 
unchacritabk'  spirit  evinced  by  the  l^utheran 
doctors,  in  *  preacriliing  the  articles  of  their 
faith,  has  often  been  the  (subject  of  just  and 
severe  reptekenstdn/a^  Happy  indeed  had 
it  been  for  mankind,  had  this  great  reformer 
discovered,  that  between  perfect  freedom  and 
pekfect  obMjeibce  there  can  be  no  medium; 
that  hd'wfao  Kjects  one  kind  of  human  au» 
thprity  in  matters  of  religion  is  not  likely  to 
submit  to  another ;  and  that  there  cannot  be  a 
more  daogerous  nor  a  more  odious  encroach- 

tpent 


faj  ^^  The  condoctof  the  Lutheran  doctors,"  says  a  verf 
candid  and  competent  judgei  *^  in  (he  deliberations  relatinj; 
**  to  the  famous  Form  of  Concord^  discovered  such  an  im* 
^*  perious  and  uncharitable  spirit,  as  would  have  been  more 
^'  consistent  with  the  genius  of  the  court  of  Rome,  than  with 
**  the  principles  of  a  Protestant  church/'  v.  Dn  Maclain^n 
noii  (c)  on  Mosh.  EuUs.  Hist,  ii.  148, 


meut-oB  the  ri^uts  .f>£.  an.  indiyiMiai^  than  ol^  chap. 
ficiously  and  unaolitUfd.  to,ii^etfere  with  the      ^^' 
sacr^  intercourse  jtha(  ^ufaststs .  between' him  A.T>.i5st. 
and  his  God.  a^'^^jx. 

• 

As  the  progress,  of  literatatre  had  cancur<4 
red  with  other-causes  in  jziyine  rise  to.  the  re-»  Eflfecu  of 
foimation;  so  that  great  event  psoduced  in  mationon 
its  turn  a  strikii^  effect  oa  the  studies  and  the  litemy  ttn* 
taste  of  Europe^  Many  oC  the  reformers,  ^' 
and  especially  Luther. and. Melancthon,  were 
men  of  sound  learning  and  :un£mmnon  indusM 
try;  and  the  latter  in :  particular,  if  .he  had 
not  engaged,  in  the  >  reformation  rand  devoted 
himself  to  theolpgicaL  studies^,  would  un:;* 
doubtedly  have  been  one-  of  the.  best  critics 
and  most  elegant  scholars  of  the  age.  In  the 
Latin  tongue,  Luther  was  a  great  proficient  i 
but  his  style,  though  jexpressive  and  mascu* 
Une,  has  little  pretensions  to  elegance,  and 
appears  to^be  better  calculated  tfor  invective 
and  abuse,  than  for  the  :calm:  tenor  of  regu- 
lar composition.  'He  had  a  competent  know- 
ledge of  the  Greek,  as  appears  by  his  transla^ 
tion  of  the  New  Testament,  which  he.exe^ 
cuted  during  his  solitude  in  his  Paimos^  and 
published  shortly  afterwards^  He  alsounder^ 
took  the  study  of  the  Hebrew,^  a'task  of  no 
inconsiderable  difficulty;   but  which,   how* 

ever, 
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CHAP,   ever,  he  had  the  resolution  to  surmount.   The 
intercourse  that  subsisted  between  him  and 


A.  D.  iMi.  the  other .  reformers,  particularly  Zuinglius, 
A.  Pont.  IX.  Bucer,  Reuchlin,  and  Hutten,  and  the  con--, 
troversies  in  which  he  engaged,  as  well  withi 
these,  as  w;ith  the  supporters  of  the  Romish 
church,  called  forth  exertions  beyond  what 
the  more  tranquil  spirit  of  literature  could 
have  inspired.  The  ancient  authors  began 
not  only  to  be  studied  for  the  charms  of  their 
composition,  but  were  called  in  as  auxiliaries 
by  the  contending  parties,  who  by  affecting 
ah  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  writers  of 
antiquity,  supposed  that  they  gave  additional 
credit  to  their  own  cause;  and  the  period 
which  immediately  succeeded  the  reformation, 
was  that .  in  which  Europe  saw  the  luminary 
of  classical  learning  at  a  higher  meridian  than 
at  any  time  either  before  or  since.  For  some 
time  the  important  discussions  whidi  took 
place,  in  both  political  and  ecclesiastical  con-^* 
cerns,  afforded  ample  topics  for  the  exercise 
of  that  eloquence  and  facility  of  composition^ 
which  were  then  so  generally  extended ;  but 
as  the  contests  of  the  pen  gave  way  to  those, 
of  the  sword,  and  subjects  of  great  and  gene^. 
ral  interest  were  neglected  as  useless,  or  pro-« 
hibited  as  dangerous,  a  new  style  of  writing 
arose,  like  a  weak  scion  from  the  root  of  a 

tree 
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tree  felled  by  the  axe,  which  ill  compensates   chap. 

by  elegance  of  fonn  and  luxuriance  of  fo-  1_ 

liage,  for  the  loss  of  the  more  majestic  trunk.   a-i>i»- 

M«  ^L*  All*  40* 

To  this  state  of  literature  the  great  Lord  Ba-  A.PMt.iz. 
con  has   alluded,    in  what   he  denominates 

'^  delicate,  learning,*  Y^>/  ^^^  introduction  of 

which  he  attributes  to  the  effects  of  the  re^ 

formation,  which  occasioned  the   *^  admira- 

*^  tion  of  ancient  authors,  the  hate  of  the 

<^  schoolmen,  the  exact  study  of  langus^es, 

*^  and  the  eflSicacy  of  preaching;"   the  four 

causes  that,  accordii]^  to  him,  brought  in  ^*  ah 

*^  affectionate  study  of  eloquence,  and  copia 

"  of  speech,   which  then  began  to  flourish. 

"  This,"  says  he,  "  grew  speedily  to  an  ex- 

*^  cess ;   for  men  began  to  hunt  more  after 

'^  words  than  matter,    and  more    after   the 

^  choiceness  of  the  phrase,  and  the  round 

"  and  clean  composition  of  the  sentence,  and 

^  the  sweet  falling  of  the  clauses,   and  the 

''  varying  and  illustratipn  of  their  works  with 

^  tropes  and  figures,  than  after  the  weight  of 

^  matter,  worth  of  subject,  soundness  of  ar* 

^  gument,  life  of  invention,  or  depth  of  judg- 

**  ment     Then  grew  the  flowing  and  watery 

"  vein 


faj  Of  the  adtancemcnt  of  lesuming,  boot  up.  18.  Isi 
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CHAP.   «  yein  of  Osoriui  ihe,  Portugal  bibliojj,  :te  be 

"  in  ^  price;,  dnrhi did  rStuiniius  spcadisuch 

A.  D.  1591.  (c  ufiinite  ami' cuviouB!  pains  U^od  Gicero  die 
a/bmcix.  ^^  orator^  andHermogdnes  the  rbe%ori(nan,<be- 
^^ )  sides  his  owskbdoksof: periods,  and  initation, 
}^  and  the  liJie.  jThen  did:£iar  of  GelBibridge, 
p  .  and  Ascfaanv  ^^b  their  leciuuss  v^d  wr it« 
-^f  ings  ahnosk  deify  Ciicero  ^nd.  Demosthenes, 
f^  and  aUnre  all  young  men'diat  werescudioUK 
^  unto  that  delicate  and  polished  kind  of 
f^  learning.  Then  did  Erasmus  take  ecoMion 
f^  to  make  theiscoffiikg  echo,  DeumaMionm^ 
^^  sumpsi  in  ^Ugendo  Ckertme;  atid  the^echo 
f^  answered  in  GvetV^  .xins,  Asme.  l[\ktrx 
*^  girew  the  Learning  of  the  schoolmen  to  be 
V  utterly  despised  as:barbar(Kts.  in  sum,  the 
^'  'whole  inclination  and  bent  of  those  times 
*^  was  rather  towards  copia  than  weight/* 

Nor  was  the  reformation  of  ^religioa  fa* 
tof  refo^  ^^^^®  in  it$  cpnsequena^s  to  itlie  rpr^tgress 
taation  00  pf  ^bc  fine  arts,  which  extending  •thanselves 
the  fine  fyom  Italy,  had.i)ow  hearun  to  h^  cultivated 
with  gjeat  attention  in  otfaet  fiarts  of  Europet 
The  effect  of  this  struggle  was  to  call,  off  the 
public  attention  from  these  studies  as  useless 
and  insignificant,  and  to  fix  it  on  those  more 
important  discussions  which  were  supposed 
so  nearly  to  affect  both  the  temporal  and  eter- 
nal 


arte* 
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Hal  happineas  of  mankinds    But  the  injuruMu  CH  aj^.* 
cdotequences  of  the  reformatioa  on  the  arts^ 
were   yet  more  .direct.      Before  this  event  a,  d.imi. 
the  Acman  religion  had  not  only  relinquish*  ^.Val  ut 


ed  its  hostility  to  the  productions  of 
chisel  or  the  pendl,  hat  bad  bedotne  the  fos-^ 
ter-^okidiar  of  these  pursmts,  and  supplied 
the  iimble^  i and  most  interestix^  sut^ects  fox 
the .  exercise  .  of.  i  their  poirers^  The  artist 
whose  kbours  men  ^ssoci&ted  tvith  the  relfi* 
gion  of  his  country 9 .  enjoyed  a  kind  of  sa^ 
cred  character,  and  as  .'his.  coipipensallion  was 
gsnetaily  derived  from  princes  and  pontifis, 
from  munificent  ecclesiastics^  or  rich  monasfic  ^ 
bstitutionS)  the  aaaple  reward  which  hepb* 
tained  stimulated  both  hhnself  and  others  io 
further  exertions.  Totthe  complete  success  of  ^ 
the  artist)  a  favourable  concurrence  .of  ex« 
traneotis  circumstances  is  often  necessary, 
and  the  mind  already  >  impressed  with  reli* 
^ou8  awe  by  the  silence  and  solemnity  of  the 
cloister,  4>r  the  cathedral,  dwells  with  addi** 
tional  interest  on  representations  already  in  ^ 
unison  with  its  feelings,  and  which  exemplify 
in  the  most  striking  manner  the  objects  of 
its  highest  admiration  and  respect.  Even 
the  opportunity  afforded  the  artist,  of  a  spa« 
cious  repository  for  his  productions,  where 
they  were  likely  to  remain  secure  for  ages, 

and 
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C  H  A  p«    juid  ifhere  they  might  be  seen  with  every  id* 

vantage  of  position,  were  circumstances  faigh^ 

A.  D.  isu.  ly  favourable  to  his  success.  The  tendency 
A.  Ptet.  IX  of  the  reformation  was  to  deprive  him  of 
these  benefits,  to  exclude .  his  productions 
from  the  place  of  worship,  as  profane  or 
idolatrous,  to  compel  him  to  seek  his  subjects 
in  the  colder  pages  of  history,  and  iiis  patrons 
among  secular,  and  less  wealthy,  individuals. 
This  effect  is  not,  however,  so  much  to  be  at-* 
tributed  to  the  opinions  or  the  instigation  of 
Luther  himself,  as  to  those  of  his  over-zealous 
followers,  who  on  this  head  went  far  beyond 
what  he  conceived  to  be  either  necessary  or 
estpedient.  Durii^  his  retreat  at  his  PaHnosj 
his  disciple  GarlostadC,  in  a  paroxysm  of  re- 
ligious enthusiasm,  had  ordered  the  images 
and  representations  of  the  saints  in  the  church 
of  Wittemberg  to  be  destroyed;  a  circum- 
stance of  which  Luther  was  no  sooner  in- 
formed, than  he  quitted  his  retirement  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  his  patron  the  elector, 
^  arid  hastening  to  Wittemberg,  effectually 
checked  the  further  proceedings  of  Garlostadt 
and  his  adherents/o^  From  the  sentiments 
of  Luther  on  this  head,  as  expressed  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  his  works,  it  appears  that  he  con- 
ceived 


faj  Maimburg.  op.  Seckend.  lib.  i.  p.  197. 
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Ceived  such  representations  might  bq  tolerat- .  chap. 
ed,  provided  they  were  not  regarded  as  ob- 


jects of  worship;  although  he-did. not  admit  A.D.wai. 
that  th^re  was  any  merit  in  encouraging  them»  a.  Pont.  ix. 
and  with  true  sectarian  spirit,  thought  the 
cost  of  them  would  be  better  applied  to  thq 
use  of  the  brethren.(a)  The  opinion  of  Eras- 
mus in  this,  as  in  other  respects,  was  much- 
more  liberal.  ,  ^^  They  who  have  attacked  the 
^^  images  of  saints,'*'  says  he,  "  although  with 
"  iipmoderate  zeal,  have  had  some  reason  for 
"  their  conduct,  fipr  idolatry,  that  is,  the 
"  worship  of  images,  is-  a  horrible  crime ; 
''  and  although  it  be  now  abolished,  yet  the 
''  arts  of  Satan  are  always  to  be  guarded 
^^  against.  But  when  we  reflect  that  statuary 
^'  and  painting,  formerly  regarded  as  liberal 
"  arts,  are  a  kind .  of  silent  poe&y^  and  hav^ 
^'  often  an  effect  on  the  feelings  of  mankind 
*'  beyond  that  produced  by  the  most  accom* 
''  pitched  orator,  it  might  have  beenwell  tp 
VOL.  IV.  c.  "  have 


(a;  Luth.  ap.  Secktnd.  lib.  ii.  p.  %5.  It  is  a  curious 
fact  that  Luther  availed  himself  of  the  assistance  of  Luca 
Cnnachj  one  of  the  most  eminent  German  artists  of  the 
time,  to  satirize  the  Roman  court  in  a  set  of  figures  re- 
prfrentiog  the  deeds  of  Christ,  and  qf  Antkhtistf  to 
^hkh  Luther  himself  wrote  inscriptions,  r«  Seckend.  lib,  u 

5 


A.  Foot.  IX. 
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CHAP.  ««  have  corrected  their  superstition  without 

"  destroying  their  utility.     I  could,  indeed, 

A.D.1M1.  «  wish,  that  the  walls  of  all  public  places 
^  were  decorated  with  representations  of  the 
**  incidents  of  the  life  of  Christ,  expressed 
**  in  a  becoming  manner.  But  as  it  was  de** 
<<  creed  in  the  council  of  Africa,  that  in 
^^  places  'of  worship  nothing  should  be  re« 
^'  cited  but  the  sci'iptural  canons,  so  it  would 
**  be  proper  that  no  subjects  should  be  ex- 
"  hibited  in  such  places,  except  such  as  the 
**  scriptural  canons  supply.  In  the  porches, 
^'  vestibules,  or  cloistem,  other  subjects  might 
*^  be  represented,  taken  from  common  his- 
**  tory,  so  that  they  inculcated  good  morals ; 
-^^  but  absurd,  obscene,  or  seditious  pictures 
*^  should  be  banished  not  only  from  churches, 
^^  but  from  all  habitations ;  and  as  it  is  a  kind 
**'  of  blasphemy  to  pervert  the  sacred  writings 
*^  to  profane  and  wanton  jests,  so  those  paintr- 
*^  ers  deserve  to  be  punished,  who  when  they 
*^  represent  subjects  from  the  holy  scriptures, 
"  mingle  with  them  their  own  improper  and 
*^  ridiculous  inventions.  If  they  wish  to  in^ 
"  dulge  their  folly,  let  them  rather  seek  for 
^'  their  subjects  in  Philostratus ;  although  the 
^^  annals  of  heathenism  afford  many  lessons 
*^  which  may  be  exhibited  with  great    uti- 

"  Ihyr 
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^  lity.'Y^J  That  observations  so  rational^ and  chap. 
from  which  Lather  himself  would  scarcely  ^^^' 
have  dissented,  have  not  bieen  sufficient  to  a.d.imi. 
prevent  the  almost  total  exclusion  of  pic-  a/fmuul 
taresque  representations  from  the  reformed 
churches,  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  ;  not  only 
as  being  an  irreparable  injury  to  the  arts,  but 
as  depriving  the  people  of  a  mode  of  in« 
itruction,  not  less  calculated  to  interest  their 
feelings  and  excite  their  piety,  than  that  whicb 
is  conveyed  by  means  of  speech.  Whether 
mankind  in  any  state  of  society,  were  ever  so 
ignorant  as  to  make  these  visible  representa- 
tions the  actual  objects  of  their  adoration, 
may  well  be  doubted ;  but  at  all  events  there 
can  now  be  no  danger  of  such  aii  eiTor  in  the 
most  uninformed  part  of  Europe;  and  it 
may  yet  be  hoped  that  as  the  spirit  of  bi- 
gotry declines,  religion  may  be  allowed  to 
avail  herself  of  every  aid  which  may  engage 
her  admirers,  illustrate  her^  preciepts,  or  en* 
force  her  laws. 

The  effects  produced  by  the  reformation 
On  the  political  and  moral  State  of  Europe, 
are  of  a  much  more  important  nature.     The 

G  2  destruction 


faj  Erasm*  ap.  Seciindorf^  lib.  iii.  p.  51  • 
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citAl>4    destruction  of  the  authority  of  the  Romish 

XIX  • 

'      see,  throughout  many  flourishing,  and  many 
A.  D.  1581.    rising  nations,  whilst  it  freed  the  monarch 
A/pootiz.  from  the  imperious  interposition  of  an  arro- 
gant  pontifi*,   released  the  people  from  that 
tbe  refw-    oppressive    and   undefined    obedience    to    a 
mtkm  on    foreign  power*  which  exhausted  their  wealth, 
cai^mo-  M^P^ded  their  enjoyilients,  and  interfered  in 
tai  state  of  all  their  domestic  concerns.     The  abolition  of 
^""^^^^      the  odious  and  absurd  institutions  of  monastic 
life,  by  which  great  numbers  of  persons  were 
restored  to  the  common  purposes  of  society, 
infused  fresh  vigour  into  those  states  which 
embraced  the  opinions  of  the  reformers ;  and 
the  restoration  of  the  gncient  and  apostolic 
usage  of  the  Christian  church,  in  allowing  the 
priesthood  to  mari^y^  was  a  circumstance  of 
the  utmost  advantage  to  the  morals  and  man* 
ners  of  the  age.     To  this  may  be  added  the 
destruction  of  many  barbarous,  absurd,  and 
auperstitious  dogmas,    by  which  the  people 
were  induced  to  believe  that  crimes  could  be 
commuted  for  money,  and  dispensations  pur- 
chased even  for  the  premeditated  commission 
ofsinSk 

But  perhaps  the  most  itnportant  advantage 
derived  from  the  reformation,  is  to  be  found 

in 
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in  the  great  example  of  freedom  of  inquiry,    cihap. 

which  was  thus  exhibited  to  the  world,  and  [_ 

which  has  produced  an  incalculable  effect  on  a-  ^-  *«>• 

the  state  and  condition  of  mankind.     That    a-pphmx. 

liberty  of  opinion  which  was  at  first  exercised 

oaly  on  religious  subjects,  w^s,  by  a  natural 

and  unavoidable  progress,   soon  extended  to 

those  of  a  political  nature.    Throughout  inany 

of  the  kingdoms  of  Europe,   civil  and  reli- 

(rious  liberty  closely  accompanied  each  other ; 

and  their  inhabitants,    in  adopting  measures 

vhich  seemed  to  them  necessary  to  secure 

eternal  happiness,  have  at  least  obtained  those 

temporal  advantages,  which,  in  many  instances, 

have  amply  repaid  then^  for  thei|:  sacrifices 

and  their  labours^ 

That  these  and  similar  benefits  were,  how^ 
ever,  in  a  great  degree  counterbalanced  by 
the  dreadful  animosities  to  which  the  reforma- 
tion gave  rise,  as  well  betweep  t\\e  reformers 
and  the  adherents  to  the  ancient  discipline,  a9 
between  the  different  denomiaations  of  the  re- 
formed churches,  cannot  be  denied ;  and  the 
annals  of  Europe  exhibit  a  dreadful  picture 
of  war,  desolation,  and  massacre,  occasioned 
by  the  various  struggles  of  the  contending 
parties  for  the  defence,  or  the  establishment, 

of 
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CHAP.   0f  tijcif  respective  opinions/o^     Whoever 

L.  adverts  to  the  cruelties  exercised  on  the  Ana- 

A-  »•  »«•  baptists, 

AvPoot.  IX. 

(a)  The  violence  of  the  Erst  reformers  is  very  fully  ad- 
mitted by  a  learned  prelate  of  the  church  of  England,  who 
in  speaking  of  Erasmus,  says,  "  — for  the  other  reformen, 
**  such  as  Luther,  Galvm,  and  their  followers,  understcNxl 
^^  so  little  in  what  true  Christian  charity  consisted,  that 
**  they  carried  with  them  into  the  reformed  churches, 

<(   THAT  VERT  SPIRIT  OF  PERSCCDTION   WHICH    HAD  DRIVtII 
^*   TBCM  FROM  THE  CHURCH  OF  RoME."      WarkwrlOfC S  SoiU 

cn  ^opt*5  Essoy  on  CritUism^  in  /hpB*s  Works^  vol.  i.  /• 
tt3«  The  annals  of  persecution  cannot  furnish  a  more  atro- 
cioos  instance  of  bigotry  and  crudty,  than  the  burning  of 
Servetus,  in  a  Protestant  city  and  by  Protestant  priests. 
The  life  of  this  unhappy  victim  of  ecclesiastical  tyranny, 
was  written  by  HenriCus  ab  Allwoerden,  at  the  instance  of 
the  learned  Mosheim,  and  published  at  Helmstadt,  in  1728. 
From  this  work,  I  shall  give  the  letters  written  by  Servetus 
l^rhilst  in  prison;  from  which  the  reader  may  judge  of  the 
cruelty  and  injustice  of  his  tyrannical  and  bigoted  persecut- 
ors, the  ecclesiastics  and  magistrates  of  Geneva,  v.  Jp- 
pendixf  CXCJIL  The  execution  of  Servetus  is  thus  de- 
scribed, in  a  MS.  history  of  him,  cited  by  Allwoerden,  p» 
112,  *'  Impositus  est  Servetus  trunoo  ad  terram  posito, 
**  pecjibus  ad  terram  pertingentibus,  capiti  imposita  est  co- 
*'  rona  straminea,  vel  frondea,  et  ea  sulphure  conspersa, 
*'  corpus  palo  aliigatum  ferrea  catena,  collum  autem  tunc 
**  fune  crasso  quadniplici  aut  quintuplici  laxo;  liber  femori 
**  aliigatus;  ipse  Carnificem  rogavit,  ne  se  diu  torqueret. 
"  Intcrea  Gamifex  ignem  in  ejus  conspectum,  et  deiode  in 
V  orbem  adinbvit.    Homo,  viso  ignCi  ita  horrendum  ex- 

**  damavic 
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btptists,    the  ^ociniant,    and    various   other  ^^^^* 

lecti  of  Christians,  ,who  difier  in  some  ab-  1_ 

struse    ^-  ^'  ^^' 

A.SB.4S. 


"  clamaTiCutuniversumpopulumpreterrereoerit.  Gumdiu 
«(  laDgnerel,  iuerunt  ex  populoy  qui  fasciculof  canfertim 
*^  coajccemnt.     Ipse  horrenda  voce  clamaiiSy  Jfesu^  J^ii 
'*  Dei  atemi  miserere  nui.    Pos  dimidxaB  circiter  bone  cru- 
"  datum  expiravit."     Calvin,  who  was  apprehensive  tha 
the  death  of  Servetus  might  entitle  him  to  the  rank  of  a  mar« « 
tyr,  dwugfat  it  necessary  to  defame  his  memory,  by  assert- 
ing that  he  bad  no  religion;  and  inhumanly  attributed  the  , 
aatural  expression  of  bis  feelings  on  the  approach  of  his  bor« 
rible  fate,  to  what  he  calls  a  brulal  stupidity.    **  Geterum 
"  oe  male  feriati  nebulones,   vecordi  hominis  pervicacia 
*'  quasi  martyrio  glorientur,  in  ejus  morte  apparuit  belluina 
*'  stopidltas,\mde judicium  facere  liceret,  nihil  unquam  serio 
*^  in  religionem  ipsum  egisse.    £x  quo  mors  ei  denunciata 
''  est,  nunc  attonito  similis  haerere,  nunc  alta  suspiria  edere, 
**  nunc  instar  lymphatici  ejulare.     Quod  postremum  tan- 
*'  dem  sic  invaluit,  ut  tantum,  hispanico  more,  reboaret| 
''  Misericordia^  Misericordia,*'    Calvini  Opusc.  et  Gener. 
1507.  ap,  AUwoerden^  p.  101.     What  Calvin  did  not  scru- 
ple to  perform,  Melancthon  and  Bullinger  did  not  hesitate 
to  approve*    Thus  the  former  addresses  himself  to  the  latter 
•n  this  subject,  "  Legi  quae  de  Serveti  blasphemiis  respon* 
*'  distis,  et  pietatem  ac  judicia  vestra  probo.    Judlco  etiam 
"  Scnatum  Genevensem  recti  fecisse,  quod  hominem  perti- 
*'  nacem,  et  non  omissurum  blasphemias  sustulit;  ac  mira" 
*'  tus  sum  esse  qui  severitatem  illam  imprabent."  v.  Jortin's 
tracts^  80.  y.  i.  p.  431.     Such  were  the  sentimenu  of  the 
wuid^  and  candid  Melancthon,  and  such  iht  Jif  st  fruits  o( 
that  refomuUion^  which  professed  to  assert  the  right  of  pri« 
vate  judgment  in  matters  of  religioni  and  to  enlighten  and 
iiooiaDize  mankind ! 
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CHAP,   struse  or  controvcited  points  from  the  csta- 

XIX.  . 

L.  blished  churches  ;  whoever  surveys  the  criini* 

A.  D.  i5fi.  pi^i  QoAt  of  the  Lutheran  and  Galvinistic  na- 

A.  £t.  40.         ^  « 

A.poot.ijc.  tions  of  Europe,  and  observes  the  punish- 
ments denounced  against  those  who  may  dare 
to  dissent,  although  upon  the  sincerest  con- 
viction, from  the  established  creed,  and  con- 
siders the  dangers  to  which  they  are  exposed 
in  some  countries,  v  and  the  disabilities  by 
which  they  are  stigmatized  and  oppressed  in 
others,  must  admit,  that  the  important  object 
which  the  friends  and  promoters  of  rational 
liberty  had  in  view,  has  hitherto  been  but  im- 
perfectly accomplished,  and  that  the  human 
mind,  a  slave  in  all  ages,  has  rather  changed  itft 
master,  than  freed  itself  from  its  servitude. 


CHAP.  XX. 


1521. 


JbRRORS  incident  to  an  early  state  of  society 
— Writings  of  Aristotle — Rival  doctrines  of 
Ptato — Commentators  on  the  philosophy  of 
theancienls — ^Niccolo  Leonico  Tomeo— 

PlETRO    POMPONAZZO AgOSTINO    NiFO 

— Giovan-Francesgo    Pico — Study    of 
natural  philosophy — Attempts  towards  the  re^ 
formation  of  the  Kalendar — Discoveries  in 
the  East  and  West  Indies — Papal  grants  of 
foreign  parts — Consequences  of  the  new  dis'- 
caveries — Humane  interference  of  Leo  X— • 
Study  of  natural  history — Moral  philosophy 
— Matteo  Bosso— Pontano — His  trea- 
tise De  Principe — His  work  De  obedientia 
and  other  writings — BALDAsaARE  Gastig- 
LiONE — His  Libro  del  Gortegiano — JVovel 
writers — Matteq      Bandello — Pieteo 
Aeetiiho. 


(    9»    ) 
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It  is  »  striking  fact  that  mankind,  when  they   CRAP. 
begin  to  cultivate  their  intellectual  powers, 
have  generally  turned  their  first  attention  to*    a.  d.  un. 
wards  those  abstruse  and  speculative  studies,  afmi-ul 
which  are  the  'most  difficult  of  comprehen- 

Enfois  met* 

sion,  and  the  most  remote  from  their  present  ^j^t  ^  „ 
state  and  condition.     This  is  the  natural  re-  •^  •*><« 
suit  of  that  inexperience  which  is  common  to      **"*v» 
an  early  or  unimproved  state  of  society.     Ig- 
norant of  that  which  relates  to  their  imme- 
diate well-being,  they  attempt  to  rise  into  the 
realms  of  immaterial  existence;   or,    if  the 
laws  of  nature  engage  their  notice,  it  is  only 

in     / 
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CHAP,  in  subordination  to  some  higher  purpose. 
___ll__  The  course  of  the  heavenly  bodies  would  be 
A.  D.  1551-  considered  as  a  study  not  deservinc  of  their 
A.  poiitjx.  attention,  were  it  not  believed  to  unfold  to 
them  the  secrets  of  futurity ;  and  the  produc- 
tions of  the  vegetable  and  mineral  kingdoms 
are  disregarded,  except  when  they  are  supposed 
to  exhibit  spiking  prodigies,  or  to  produce  mi* 
raculous  effects.  Hence  it  has  been  the  most 
difficult  effort  of  the  human  mipd  to  divest 
itself  of  absurdity  and  of  error,  and  to  quit 
its  sublime  flights 'for  the  plain  and  palpable 
inductions  of  reason  and  common  sense ;  and 
hence  the  due  estimation  of  our  own  powers, 
although  it  be  of  all  sciences  the  most  impor- 
tant, is  generally  the  latest  acquired. 

In  correcting  thes^  errors  of  early  times, 
writioRa  of  the  ancients  had  made  a  considerable  progress ; 
^****^®"  but  on  the  revival  of  letters,  that  second  in- 
fancy of  mankind,  the  powers  of  the  human 
intellect  were  not  so  frequently  employed  on 
subjects  of  real  utility,  as  in  the  investigation 
of  the  most  difficult  or  unintelligible  propo- 
sitions. The  writings  of  Aristotle,  which  had 
first  been  introduced  through  the  medium  of 
the  Arabians,  afforded  the  greatest  abundance 
of  subjects  of  this  nature,  and  he  therefore 

became 
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became  the  universal  favourite.  .  The  study    CWaP. 
of  his  works  supersod'ed  the  study  of  nature  4'      ^^ 
and  as  few  topijC^  were  left  uutottched  by  his*  AvD  mu. 
vigorous  and  enteiiiprbing  genius  >  he  was  not:  a.p11^ 
only  resorted. to  as  the  general ;iutbority  onaU 
subjects  of  science  aod  of  literature,  but  pr'Q^ 
duced  a  cdnsid^rable  effect  on  th^  theologijcal 
tenets  of  the  tiijies*     The  supeHority  and  iMc-f 
fluence  which,  by  the  mid  '.of  ^tb^ .  schotlftlcp^ 
he  had  for  sd  many  ages  tnaiutained,  wer^  ati  Rj^«i  «loc- 
length  diminished  by  the  ri V:»l  ^y^teot  of  Plato ;    ^^ 
and  the  domiiiiph  ."vthich  he  :had  »o  long  ej^er^ 
cisedover  the:  humiui  intellect. w^Ib  pow  divided 
between  h'iiti'jand  ibis  suUiin^  Opppnent ;  tjiisi 
circumstaiice  jki^y  Jb^c^on^ifl^ed.  rather  as  % 
compromise  b^tw^^  the .  rul^r^  than  asr  an  al-* 
teration  in  the  ^^jcmdtiticyb  oi*:^thp9e  who  were 
still  destined  fao^ob^y: .  Thq  metaphysical  doc«^ 
trines  of  Plato  w^ei  ^as  t^einote  fr(xt|  the  busi* 
nesS'of  real  life  ^nd  the  simple  induction  of 
facts,  as  those  bP  Aristotle.   Itisbot,  however) 
wholly  improbable,  that  mankind  derived  somp 
advantage  frqin  this  event.      In  dividing  their 
allegiance,  it  oeita^ionally  led  them  to  think 
for  themselves,  and  perhaps  induced  a  suspi-< 
cion,  that,  as  in  opposing  systems  both  leader^ 
cguld  not  be  right,  SO  it  was  possible  that  both 
of  them  might  he  trrong. 
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XX. 
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A.  £t.46. 
A.FoBt.XZ. 


CommeiH 

totonon 

thephflo- 

lophy  oC 

tbeanci* 

cuts. 


Niccolo 
LeoDico 


This  divided  authority  w^s  not,  however* 
without  its  variations,  in  which  each  of  the 
contending  parties  struggled  for  the  ascend* 
ancy,  and  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century 
the  triumph  of  Platonism  was  almost  complete. 
The  venerable  character  of  Bessarion,  the 
indefatigable  'labours  of  FicinOi  and  the  esta* 
blishment  of  the  Platonic  academy  at  Florence 
under  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  were  the  chief  cau- 
ses of  this  superiority.  With  the  loss  of  the 
personal  influence  of  these  eminent  men,  its 
consequence  again  declined ;  and  the  doctrines 
of  Aristotle,  tetter  understood  and  more  se-> 
dulously  inculcated  by  many  of  his  learned 
countrymen,  again  took  the  lead.  Thfe  scho- 
lars of  the  time  devoted  themselves  with  great 
earnestness  to  the  task  of  translating,  illustrat- 
ing, or  defending  his  writings,  which  now  be- 
gan  to  be  freed  from  the  visionary  subtilties  of 
the  Arabian  commentators,  and  were  studied 
and  expounded  in  their  original  language. 
The  first  native  Italian  who  attempted  this 
arduous  task,  was  Niccolo  Leonico  Tomeo,  a 
disciple  of  Demetrius  Chalcondyles,  and  *a 
distinguished  professor  of  polite  letters  in  the 
university  of  Padua,  where  he  died  in  the  year 
1531 1  having  taught  at  that  place  upwards  of 
thirty  years.  The  talents  of  Leonico  were 
not,  however,  wholly  devoted  to  this  employ* 

ment. 
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ment.     He  was  not  less  acquainted  ynth  the   ^  H  A  p« 

doctrines  of  Plato  than  with  those  of  Aristotle*  ^ 

He  translated  many  philosophical  works  from  a.  d.  un. 
the  Greek  i^to  Latin  with  great  elegance,  and  a.  FHt.ix» 
has  left  several  treatises  or  dialogues,  on  ino^ 
nil  and  philosophical  subjects/iS^  although 
they  are  now  no  longer  generally  knowiK 
Some  specimens  of  his  poetry  are  also  to  b« 
found  in  the  collections  of  the  times,  fbj  Hia 
chief  merit  consists  in  his  having  for  a  long 
course  of  years  sedulously  diffused  the  riches 
of  ancient  learning  among  his  countrymen, 
and  his  chief  honour  in  having  numbered 
among  his  pupils  many  of  the  most  eminent 
men  of  the  time.  The  epitaph  on  Leonico 
by  his  friend  and  countryman  Bembo,  is  an 

elegant 


ftt^  Among  others  he  puUished  a  collection  of  variout 
tracts  from  the  works  of  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus,  which 
were  printed  from  his  copies,  and  published  by  the  heirs  of 
Filippo  Ciitnti  at  Flor.  1527.  In  the  dedication  of  this 
work  to  Bernardo  Giunti,  Leonioo  asserts,  that  he  had  care- 
ittilf  corrected  and  restored  about  two  thousand  passages  in 
tiMse  treatises*     Baniin*  Junior.  Typogr.  Ann,  ii.  213. 

fb)  firaboschi,  Storia  delta  leU.  Rat.  vii.  i.  373,  He 
is  also  mentioned  by  Erasmus  in  his  Giceronianus  with  gteat 
commendation*  ''  Leonicus  in  adytis  philosophiae,  pne- 
'^  tmim  Platonicai^  semper  religiose  YtrsatuS|  ad  Platonis 
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CHAP;  elegant  compendiqm  of  his  literary  and  moral 
.  character  and  is  highly  favourable  to  bbth*faj 


A.  D.  ISft. 
A.  JBt.  4d. 


'  Another  celebrated  pFofessqr  of  philosophy 
at  Padua,  at  the  cdxnmeacement  of  the  sixteenth 
Pompo.  centuryi  was  Pietro  Pompouazzo  of  Mantua, 
\iQuaUy-  denomioated,  on  account  of  his  dioii- 
liutive  stature,  Perelto.  Such  was  the  estima- 
tion in  which  his  services  were  held  at  this 
university^  that  he  was  rewarded  with  an  an- 
nutil  stipend  of  three  hundred  and  seventy 

ducats; 


^*  ac  Ciceronis  dialogos  effingendos  sese  cotnposuit,  et  praestat 
''  eldquentia  tantum,  quantum  fas  ^st  hodie  a  tali  philoso- 
^'  pho  requirere.  Giceronianua  appellari  ncc  ipse  cupiat, 
*<  ai  fallor;  adhuc  enim  superest,  vir  non  minus  iotegris 
**  moribus  quam  eniditione  reconditi."     Ciceronian,  p,  71. 

fa)  This  inscription,  which  yet  ^mains  in  the  church  of 
$•  Francesco,  at  Paaua,  is  as  foiloytrs : 

"  Leonico  THOMiCO,  Vtnelo^  milioribus  in  Uteris  pan- 
**  gendisque  carminibus  ingenio' amnbiliy  Philosophise 
*<  vero  in  studiis^  et  Academica  Pitripateticaqiu  docirina 
"  prastanti;  nam  et  Arislot'elicos  libros  Graco  sermone 
*^  Fatavii  priAus  omnium  docuit^  scholamqtu  illam   a 

.  *<  Latinis  interpret ib us  inculcatam  perpoUvit^  el  Plalonis 
*^  rnajestatem  hoslris  hominibus  Jam  prope  abditam  re- 
"  sliluit;  mullaque  praterea  seripsitj  multa  inter pretaius 
'*  est^  multos  claros  viros  erudiit^  prater  virtutem  bonasque 
"  artes  tola  in  vita  ntdlius  rei  appelins.      Vixii  auitm 

'  "  annos  Ixxv.  M.  i.  D.  «7.'* 
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ducatfi ;  yet  we  are  told,  that  notwithstanding   chap. 
his  acquaintance  with  the  secrets  of  nature,  * 


with  Aristotle,  with  Plato,  with  Avicenna,  and   ^^-  ^*^- 

A.  MIL  46. 

with  Averrhoes,  he  had  no  knowledge  of  ei-  a.  fml  u. 
ther  Arabic  or  Greek,  and  that  he  knew  no. 
more  of  Latin  than  he  had  acquired  at  school 
from  the  seventh  to  the  twelfth  year  of  his 
^e.faj    Being  compelled^  with  the  other  pro- 
fessors, to  quit  Padua  during  the  unfortunate 
events  of  the  war  of  Gambray,  he  retired  in  the 
year  15 10,  to  Ferrara ;  where  Alberto  Pio  lord 
of  Carpi,  and  Gelio  Galcagnini,  were  glad  to 
avail  themselves  of  his  instructions/ii;^    In  the 
year  I5 12,  he  left  Ferrara  and  took  up  his  re- 
sidence at  Bologna,  where  he  taught  during 
ihe  remainder  of  his  days.     At  this  city  he 
died  in   I5S49  being  then  sixty-two  years  of 
^t.(c)    Bandello,  many  of  whose  novels  are 
founded  on  facts  that  happened  within  his 
own  knowledge,  relates,  that  in  the  year  1580, 
VOL.  IV.  H  Pomponazzo 

^■^■■■■■■~^"  '■.■'» 

faj  Speranii  DialogpdMahlorla.  tar.  ii.  in  op.  voL  it. 

fbJ'Tiraiifsekit  Sioria  dilla  Letl.  Jlal.  vii.  /or.  i. 
^874. 

(c)  His  body  was  sent  by  the  orders  of  the  cardinal  Er- 
cole  GoDiaga,  who  had  been  his  pupil,  to  Mantua ;  where  if 
iras  interred  in  the  chuich  of  S.  Francesco.    A  statue  of 

brons^, 
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CHAP.  Pomponazzo  paid  a  visit  to  Modena,  to  be  pre* 
^  sent  at  a  public  disputation  held  by  his  pupil 

A.  D.1M.  Giovan*Francesco  dal  Forno,  and  that  the  ora- 
A.  FMt.  iz.  tor,  after  having  in  the  presence  of  his  precep- 
tor and  of  the  inhabitants  acquitted  himself 
with  great  honour,  accompaiiiied  Pomponazzo 
through  the  city,  to  point  out  to  hun  whatever 
might  be  deserving  of  his  attention ;  when  the 
singular  £gure,  dusky  complexion,  and  un- 
usual appearance  of  the  phi^so|>her,|^ay  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  two  Modenese  ladies, 
whf>  seeing  him  attended  by  a  long  tnun  of 
respectable  followers,  mistook  him  for  a  Jew 
celebrating  his  nuptials,  apd  expressed  their 
desire  to  be  of  the  party.  The  reply  which 
the  novelist  has  attr3>uted  to  Poaipo^azzQ, 

WQuldf 


•r 


bronze,  which  yet  Temahis,  was  there  erected  to  ho  memorr, 
in  which  be  is  rcpreieilkted  sitting  with  i  bo^k  open  in  one 
handj  9i|d  another  closed  al  his  feet,  with  th^^wprdS) 

ObiU  m.  S.  MDXXiV.  M.  M. 
Below  is  inscribed, 

^*  Maniua  clara  mihi  geneirixfuUi  ''  ^^'  corpus 
**  Quod  iUderai  natura  mihif  me  lurba  FkrtlUtm 
M  Difit.    Xaiwrm  scrui^us  sum  intimft-  Wf^*'^ 


fa)  '*  Era  il  Peretto  un  omicciuolo  molto  picciolo, 
<*  un  viso  che  nel  vero  avevt  pii!k  del  Giudeo  cfae  del  Chris- 
^  tiano,  e  vcsiiva  anoo  ad  una  certa  foggia,  che  tenera  pii 
*<  del  Rabbi  die  del  Filosofo,  et  andava  sempre  raso  e 
^  losto,"  &C*    BandM.  Kw.  par.  lii.  nav.  38. 


A.D.lttU 
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would,  if  ^tintbe^tic^  sufficiency  dempnstrate  ^^^^ 
that  the  precepts  of  his  philosophy  had  not 
enabled  him  to  control  hi$  passipns  and  regu- 
late his  own  temper./a/  Not:  wa9  Pompouazao 
less  remarkable  for  the  p^puj^iajrity  of  his  opi- 
nions, than  for  the  singularity  of  his  person, 
on  which  account  his.  safety  w^ .  frequently 
endangered  from  the  persecuting  spirit  of  th« 
tunes.  This,  howeyeri  can  occasion  no  sur« 
prise,  when  we  fiQ<l,.Hi|U:  apsertii|g  in  some  pf 
his  "works,  that  aUu^iO^cles  are.  merely  th« 
effect  of  imagin^ti^i  {md  tkU  tbft  <:aire  of.Fro- 
vidence  is  not  extended  tQ;th§.tr9^tpry  pcpr 
cems  of  the  present  wprl4- .  .  But  the^  chi^ef 
difficulties  of  Pompoi^azxAwere  occa^ooed  by 
his  book  Ih  InmorHiUtafa  4^^!^%  lA  which  he 
is  said  publicly  to  havedepijed  the  immor^ity 
of  the  soul.  This  dangerous  op^nipn  elicited 
a  host  of  opponents,  who  ppi^^  fai^  doc- 
trines and  threatened  ;^s  persoA-  In.  .14>^ 
defence  he  endeavoured  to  cpntviQCje  hia  ad-? 
Tersaries  that  he  had  stated  this  opiniop,.  not 
ss  his  own,  but  as  that  of  Aristotle,  and  that 

Hi;  hn 


I*  * 


fa}  **  Che  diavolo  dite  voi  ?  che  diavolo  2  questo?  Sons 
^  fene  io  riputato  Ciudeo  da  vpi  donae  Modenesi?  Che 
**  Tcoga  fuoco  del  delo  die  tute  v*  arda!^'  Sec.  BiL  Tira« 
Wfai,  in  rdatiiig  thisaa^odste,  has  unaocountsdblf  mistaksA 
Ae  liodcnese  ladies  for  Jftwessa.  vpL  vii*  par.  i.  /•  97$. 
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^  "^  ^  •  he  had  himself  oiily  asserted  that  the  existence 
^  of  a  future  st^te  could  not  be  proved  by  natural 


•XX. 


A.ft.iMi.  relasdn,  but  ittust  be  believed  on  the  authority 
A.FMitix.  of  the  Christian  church ;  of  which  he  profess- 
ed himself  an  obedient  son  and  disciple.  These 
explanations  were  of  no  avail.  The  ecciesi-- 
astics  of  Venice  represented  the  book  to  the 
patriarch  as  being  filled  with  the  most  danger- 
ous heresies ;  the  patriarch  called  in  the  aid 
of  the  secular  power;  Pomponazzo  wasbyge- 
heral  consent  declared  a  baretic  and  his  book 
was  cdndem&ed  to  the-flittfies.  Not  satisfied 
with  these  (proceedings,  his  prosecutors  trans* 
mitted  a  copy  of  his  book  to  Bembo  at  Rome^ 
entreating  him  to  obtain  if  possible  the  con- 
deitinatidn  of  its  author  by  the  authority  of 
the  holy  see ;  but  neithet*  the  secretary,  nor 
the  pbntifiT,  were  inclined  to  treat  with  severity 
a  scholar  and  a  philosopher,  who  had  ad* 
vanced  a  few  bold  opinions,  not  likely  to  en- 
gage the  attention  of  many  followers.  Bembo 
re»d  the  book,  and  not  finding  it  so  danger- 
bus  as  it  was  represented  to  be,  shewed  it  to 
^  master  of  the  Apostolic  palace,  whose 
office  it  was  to  take  cogi^izance  of  all  pub- 
lications, and  who  agreed  with  him  in  opi- 
nipn  ^respecting  it.  Pomponazzo  was  there- 
fore released  from  the  ten  ors  of  persecution, 
and  his'  igralkude  is  pei^petuated  in  a  letter 
.  N    . ..'    I  .      .  adcUessed 
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addressed   to   Bembo/aj       Whatever   were  ^  **>.?. 

•              •             •      •  XX 

the  real  opinions  of  this  writer,  it  is  cer-  •     •* 


tain  that  he  has  on  many  occasions  treated  the  A-  d.  mi. 
doctrines  of  Christianity  with  no  small  degree  A.F«t.Jx. 
of  ridicvile.fbj  For  this  conduct  he  has  endea- 
voured to  apologize,  by  alleging  that  he  wrote 
only  as  a  philosopher,  and  that  whenever  the 
church  had  decided,  he  submitted  his  judgment, 
and  firmly  believed  what  was  proposed  to  him; 
An  apology  which  has  given  occasion  to  Boc- 
calini  to  introduce  Apollo  as  deciding,  that 
Pomponazzo  should  stand  exculpated  as  a 
man,  and  should  be  burnt  only  as  a  philoso** 
pher-l^f^ 

Among  those  who  distinguished  themselv^  Agostfai^ 

by  Nifo. 


faj  Tiraboschi^  Storia  delta  Lett.  Ral.  vol,  yVupar.  i. 
p,  377.  in  nola.     Ed,  Rom,  1784* 

(b)  The  works  of  Pomponazzo  were  collected  and  pub- 
itthed  the  year  after  his  death,  under  the  following  title. 
Petri  Pompanatu  op^ra  omnia;  sive  Traclalus  acuiissimi 
de  Rtaclione^  de  Jntentione  formarum^  de  Modo  agendi  pri- 
mantm  qualiiaium^  di  LnnwrtalHait  anima^  Apologia  con- 
iradici,  Traclalus  Deftnsorium,  Approbationes  ralionum 
Dtftnsorii^  irc»  FeneiiiSi  Hceredes  Octay,  Scotij  1525.  in 
fol.  This  edition  de  Bure  informs  us  is  rare.  Bib,  Li' 
strud,    Xo.  1280* 

ic)  Ragguagli  di  Famasffm  Ceui.h.ROg.  xc. 
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CHAP,  by  their  ojilposition  to  the  doctrines  of  Potn« 
^^  ponazzo^  was  Agostind  Nifo,  a  native  of  Sessa 
A:D.  istt.  in  die  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  one  of  the 
A^^-ut.  learnied' professors  who  had  been  engaged  by 
I^eo  X.  t6  deliver  ihstructions  in  the  Roman 
academy /o^  Prior  to  the  year  1500,  Nifo  had 
filled  the  chair  of  a  professor  at  Padua,  where 
lie  bad  imbibed  the  opinions  of  Averriioes, 
and  in  his  treatise,  De  InteUectu  et  Demonibuf^ 
had  asserted  the  unity  of  spiritual  existence, 
and  that  there  is  only  one  soul,  which  animates 
all  natui'e*  In  consequence  of  these  doctrines, 
he  iff  as*  warmly  at^cked  by  the  theologians 
of  the  times,  and  might  have  experienced 
great  vexation,  had  not  the  candid  and  learned 
Pietro  Barozzi,  bishop  of  Padua,  interfered  on 
his  behalf,  and  afforded  him  an  opportunity 
of  correcting  such  passages  in  his  work  as 
were  most  objectionable.  It  was  on  this  occa* 
sion  that,  as  a  further  proof  of  his  penitence, 
he  wrote  against  the  dogmas  of  Pomponazzo 
on  the  nature  of  the  human  soul.  After  hav* 
ing  taught  in  various  parts  of  Italy,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  the  wit  and  vivacity  with 
which  he  seasoned  his  instructions,/^i(^  he  was 

called 


fa)  F.  anl€^  chap*  xi.  vol,  n.  p.  3n, 
fbj  jfw'ms  JbcrUi.  p.  ire. 
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called  to  Rome  in  the  year  15IS9  by  Leo  X.  chap. 

•        •             •              •  XX 

who  received  him  into  his  particular  favour,  ' 


honoured  him  with  the  title  of  count  Palatine,  ^-  ^*  ^^' 
and  allowed  him  to  use  the  name  and  arms  of  a.  Pont  ix. 
the  Medici ;  of  which  privilege  he  has  accord* 
ingly  availed  himself  in  several  of  his  works. 
The  chief  part  of  his  time  was  employed  in 
commenting  on  the  remains  of  Aristotle ;  but 
he  has  also  written  on  various  subjects,  poli^ 
tical  and  monl.faj  Notwithstanding  his  sub- 
lime meditations,  it  appears  that  Nifo  could 
at  times  relax  from  his  labours,  and  oould  even 
condescend  so  far  as  to  render  himself  the 

object 


faj  In  the  jrcar  1530,  he  published  at  Florence  his 
DiaUdica  Ludicra^  and  in  1521,  his  Libtllus  de  his  qua  ab 
oplimis  Principibus  aginda  suni  /  in  both  of  which  he  deno- 
mmates  himself  Augustinus  Xiphus  MediceSf  philosophus 
Suessanus  ;  and  in  the  dedication  to  him  of  the  commentary 
of  Alexander  Aphrodisiensis  on  some  of  the  works  of  Arbto- 
tle,  by  Antonius  Francinus  Vanchiensis,  he  is  styled,  AugjuS" 
Onus  Miphus  de  Medklsj  i^ripaieiicorum  Ftinceps.  In  this 
dedication  the  merits  of  Nifo,  and  the  favours  conferred  on 
him  by  Leo  X.  are  recognised  in  the  following  terms  1 
**  Praetereo  judicii  toi  gravitatem,  kigenii  magnitudinem, 
"  cgregiam  latinae  graecaBque  linguae  eruditionem ;  tum  quia 
"  haec  omnibus  niota  sunt,  tum  quia  hae  t«e  laudes  major! 
"  praeconio  oelebrandae  forent ;  ut  jure  Optimo  Lto  Pont* 
''  Max.  acerrimus  ingeniorum  pensitator  et  judex  tefamiliae 
"  suae  cognomine  donatum  voluerit/*  Bandin.  Junior, 
^Jfpcg*  Ann*  ii.  173* 
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CHAP,  object  of  amusement  and  of  ridicule  to  the 

XX.       * 

-  cardinals  and  great  men  of  the  court;    and 

A.  D.  im.  perhaps  this  qualification  was  not  without  its 
A.  PMb  IX.  effect,  in  obtaining  for  him  the  favour  of  the 
supreme  pontiff.  Even  his  writings  are  said 
to  bear  marks  of  the  same  levity  which  dis- 
tinguished his  conduct,  and  to  afford  sufficient 
reason  to  believe,  that  his  philosophy  did  not 
always  prove  a  sufficient  restraint  on  those 
passions,  the  effects  of  which  were  apparent 
even  amidst  the  ravages  of  disease  and  the  de- 
crepitude of  old  age.(^ay 

Upon 

<■  IMW         I  l<      ■        ■  I  I    »      ■  I  ■     ■  ■■  ■    ■    ■     I  ■—  .         I  - 

\ 

fnj  On  the  follies  and  amorous  propensities  of  Nlfo  in 
his  old  age,  Bayle  has,  according  to  his  custom,  expatiated  at 
large.  That  Nifo  had  aflforded  some  reason  for  these  ani* 
madversions  may,  however,  sufficiently  appear  from  the  fol- 
lowing not  inelegant  lines  of  one  of  his  contemporaries* 

Apagete  vos,  Philosophiam  qui  tetricam 

Putatis,  et  boni  indigam 
Leporis,  ebriae  horridamque  Gypridis. 

Quid?  NiPHu*  an  non  melleus, 
Perplexa  suetus  inter  enthymemata 

Et  syllogisimos  frigidos 
Narrare  suaves,  Atticasque  fabulas) 

Multumque  risum  spargere? 
At  quam  venustum  hoc ;  septuagenarium 

Quod  undulatis  passibus, 
Ex  curioso,  flexuosoque  capite, 

Saltare  coram  cemeres, 

Modo 
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Upon  the  whole,  however,  it  is  impossible   chap. 
to  observe  the  industry,  the  learning,  and  the  \_ 


acQteness  which  have  been  displayed  in  these  ^  ^'  *2?* 
abstruse  speculations,  without  sincerely  regret-  a.  B»t  ix. 
tii^  such  a  lamentable  waste  of  talents  and  of 
time.     For  what  important  discoveries  might 
the  world  have  been  indebted  to  the  genius  of 
Giovanni  Pico  of  Mirandula,  if  instead  of  at- 
tempting to  reconcile  the  opinions  of  Plato 
and  of  Aristotle/o^  he  had  devoted  himself  to    .^ 
those  studies  which  are  within  the  proper  li*  pi^ceseo 
mits  of  the  human  intellect.      Nor  might  pos-  ps^o. 
terity  have  had  less  cause  to  admire  the  talents, 
and  approve  the  indefatigable  labours  of  Gio- 
van-Francesco  Pico,  the  nephew  of  Giovanni, 
if  he  had  not  suflfered  himself  to  be  led  astray 
from  the  path  of  nature  and  utility  by  the 

example 


Modd  Dorium,  modo  Phrygium,  vel  Lydium; 

Amore  saucium  gravi? 
IVactare  sic  Philosophiam  invisam,  arbitror 

Snmmi  fuiaie  PhUosophi. 

iMlomif  ap»  y avium  in  £log» 

faj  In  hU  treatise  Di  £nU  it  C/ittf,  addressed  by  bim  to 
lus  friend  Politiano.  Of  the  character  and  writings  of  Pico 
the  leader  will  find  the  most  full  and  interesting  account 
which  has  yet  been  givea  to  the  world,  in  Mr.  GrtswtlVs 
Memirs  qf  Italian  Scholars.  2d.  £i.  18Q6. 
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CHAP,  example  of  his  uncle,  and  the  inveterate  pre- 
'  judices  of  the  Age.  When  we  consider  the 
A.D.i5ii.  distinguished  rank  *and  hnportant  avocations 
A.  vmuL  uc.  of  Giovan^Francescd,  and  the  turbulence  and 
misfortuneb  of  his  public  life,  we  cannot  but 
wonder  at  his  acquirements,  and  at  the  nume- 
rous and  learned  productions  which  have 
issued  from  his  pen.  He  was  born  in  the  year 
1470,  and  was  the  son  of  Galeotto  Pico  lord 
of  Mirandula,  whom  he  succeeded  in  that  go- 
vernment. The  ambitious  spirit  of  his  brother 
Lodovico,  who  had  married  Francesca  the 
daughter  of  the  celebrated  ccnnmander  Giovan- 
ni Trivulzio,  prompted  him  to  aspire  to  the 
sovereignty ;  and  in  the  year  I50S,  he,  with  the 
assistance  of  his  father-in-law  and  the  duke  of 
Ferrara,  deprived  Giovan-Francesco  of  his  dd- 
ininions,  which  were  held  by  Lodovico  to  the 
time  of  his  death,  in  the  year  l509/a^  On 
the  capture  of  Mirandula  by  Julius  II.  in  the 
year  15 1 1,  that  pontiff  expelled  the  widow  and 
family  of  Lodovico,  and  restored  Giovan-Fran- 
cesco to  his  government  \{6J  but  before  he  had 
enjoyed  his  authority  a  year,  he  was  again 
driven  from  his  capital  by  the  French  troops 

under 


faj  y.  onfe,  chop.  viii.  voL  ii.  /.  105. 
fbj  V.  on/f,  cAa/^.  viii.  vol»  ii.  p,  ISO. 
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under  the  command  of  Trivulzio.     On  the   chap; 
decline  of  the  cause  of  the  French  in  Italy, 
Oiovan-Francesco  a  third  time  assumed  the   A-D.isa. 

A.  Xt,  4ff, 

government ;  and  by  the  aid  of  the  cardinal  of  a.  PMt  a. 
Gurck,  then  the  imperial  envoy  in  Italy,  a  re* 
conciliation  was  effected  between  him  and  the 
countess  Francesca,  which  it  was  expected  had 
finally  terminated  their  dissensions.   The  sub- 
stantial cause  of  dissatisfaction  still,  however, 
remained,  and  each  of  the  parties  complained* 
of  the  other  to  Leo  X.  who  endeavoured  by  his 
influence  and  authority  to  reconcile  them.faj 
During  the  life  of  the  pontiff  and  for  some 
years  afterwards,  Giovan-Francesco  enjoyed  a 
state  of  comparative  tranquillity;  but  the  ani- 
mosities which  had  arisen  in  this  family  were 
not  destined  to  terminate,  without  exhibiting 
a  horrible  tragedy.     In  the  night  of  the  fif- 
teenth of  October,  1533)  Galeotto,  the  son  of 
Lodovico,  entered  the  city  of  Mirandula,  at 
the  head  of  a  chosen  band  of  followers,  and 

forced 


faj  Leo  wrote  to  the  marquis  of  Mantua,  and  to  Lautrec, 
|0vcnior  of  Milan,  requesting  them  to  interpose  their  autho* 
fity  to  prevent  such  disgraceful  dissensions.  He  also  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  Gian-Franoesco,  and  another  to  the  cottn- 
ttts,  in  terms  of  admonition  and  reproof ;  which  were  tem« 
pered,  however,  in  his  letter  to  Giaii-Francesco,  by  expres- 
iioos  of  great  esteem  and  respect  for  his  talents  and  his 
kanimg.    £emti  £pisL  Fbnt.  lib.  xi.  tp,  30,  32,  33. 
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c  H  A  P»  forced  his  way  into  the  palace.     Alarmed  at 


xx. 


the  tumult,   Giovan-Francesco    had    thrown 

A.  D.  i5si.  hinfiself  on  his  knees  before  a  crucifix,  where 
A.  Poot  IX.  he  was  seized  upon  by  Galeotto,  who  regard- 
less either  of  the  ties  of  blood  or  the  supplica- 
tions of  the  venerable  prince,  instantly  struck 
off  his  head.  His  eldest  son  Alberto  experi- 
enced on  this  occasion  a  similar  fate,  and  his 
wife  and  youngest  son  were  shtit  up  in  prison. 
Such  was  the  eventful  life  and  such  the  un- 
fortunate death  of  one  of  the  most  virtuous 
and  learned  men,  and  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished writers  of  the  age. 

The  works  of  Giovan-Francesco,  which  he 
had  produced  thirteen  years  before  his  death, 
and  of  which  he  transmitted  a  catalogue  to  his 
friend  Giraldi,  exhibit  an  astonishing  instance 
of  the  efibrts  of  human  industry.  They  em- 
brace almost  every  department  of  literature 
and  of  science,  and  every  mode  of  composi- 
tion; poetry,  theology,  antiquities,  natural 
philosophy,  morals,  and  ascetics  ;  letters,  ora- 
tions, translations  from  the  Greek,  and  literary 
essays/o/     In  many  of  his  writings  he  has 

warmly 


/a J  In  the  year  1516  he  printed  at  Rome  his  four  hooks 
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warmly  opposed  the  doctrines  of  Aristotle,   chap^ 
and  evinced  an  extreme  admiration  of  Plato,  ' 

to  whose  opinions  he  has  not,  however,  on  all  ^-  ^-  **•*• 
subjects  conformed.  In  his  mne  books,  De  A.pont.  u(« 
Rerum  Pranoiione^  he  has  followed  the  exam- 
ple of  his  uncle  in  exposing  the  impostures  of 
judicial  astrology ;  notwithstanding  which,  in 
his  life  of  Savonarola,  he  has  displayed  a  de« 
gree  of  credulity  scarcely  consistent  with  a 
correct  and  vigorous  mind.     Almost  all  the 

learned 


it  Jmore  Dmno^  which  he  inscribed  to  Leo  X.  A  copy  in 
Maotucript  of  this  work  is  preserved  in  the  Laurentian 
Library,  at  the  beginning  of  which  are  the  family  arms  of 
the  Medici  richly  illuminated.  But  his  principal  work  is  his 
Exanun  Vianitatis  Doclrina  Gentium^  ei  Verilatis  Christiana 
Dixipiina^  printed  by  him  at  his  own  press  at  Mirandola 
m  the  year  1520,  and  also  dedicated  to  Leo  X» 

This  work  is  preceded  by  an  apostolic  license,  in  the  form 
j»f  an  Epistle  to  Giovan-Francesoo,  in  which  the  pontiff  re* 
cognises  the  great  merits,  of  the  celebrated  Giovanni  Pico, 
and  the  friendly  intimacy  which  subsisted  between  him  and 
Lorenzo  the  father  of  the  pontiff;  and  highly  commends 
Giovuii-Francescofor  imitating  the  example  of  his  illustrious 
predecessor  in  the  prosecution  of  liberal  studies. 


The  works  of  Giovan-Francesco  have  generally  been 
.       printed  with  those  of  his  uncle,  of  which  several  Editiont 
bare  been  published  at  Basle,  in  3  vols*  folio. 
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CHAP,  learned  iaen  of  the  time  have  ] 


_  highest  esteem,  both  for  his  talents  and  hb 
A.D.mi.  Tirtues.  Sadoleti  confesses  that  he  knew  no 
A.  Foot  IX.  sovereign  of  the  age,  who  united,  like  him, 
ability  with  moderaticm,  religion  with  military 
skill,  and  an  extensive  knowledge  in  all  arts  and 
sciences  with  a  close  application  to  the  cares 
of  government  ;  nor  are  the  applauses  of 
Giraldi  and  Galcagnini  less  hcmourable  to  his 
character,  as  a  sovereign,   a  scholar,  and  a 

*But  if  the  Italian  scholars  in  the  infancy  of 
stndy  of  science  wsindered  through  the  regions  of  in- 
^j^^H^^  corporeal  existence,  without  a  system  and 
without  a  guide,  it  might  yet  have  been  ex- 
pected that  they  would  have  studied  with 
more  success,  the  appearances  and  relations 
of  the  visible  world,  and  have  applied  them 
to  some  useful  end.  Certain,  however,  it  is, 
that  for  a  long  cour^ie  of  ages  no  study  was  so 
much  abused  to  the  purposea  oS  imposing  on 
the  credulity  of  mankind,  as  that  which  pro* 
fesses  to  develop  the  system  of  the  universe, 

and 


MMI 


faj  Jp.  Tirat.  SUria  d$Ua  UiL  Hal.  vu«  /or.  L  p. 
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and  to  expUin  the  nature,  the  relations,  and  ^  ^  ^  p- 
the  moticMis  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Until  the  '_ 


close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  factitious  ^'  ^*  *^^' 
science  of  judicial  astrology  maintained  its  a-pobuix. 
lull  credit  in  Italy.     Most  of  the  sovereigns 
and  eminent  men  of  that  country  retained  a 
great  number  of  astrologers  in  their  service, 
and  did  not  venture  to  engage  in  any  under- 
taking of  importance  without  their  decision 
and  approbation.     The  early  attempts  of  the 
Italian  scholars  to  investigate  the  real  system 
of  the  universe,  were  weak  and  uncertain.  One 
of  the  first  who  undertook  this  task  was  Ffan- 
cesco  Stajbili,  usugUy  <9l.kd,  hqvK  the  place  of 
his  birth,  Cecco  d' Ascoli,  in  his  poem  entitled 
JJAtetrba;  written  early  in  the  fourteenth  cen* 
tury.     But  such  a  vehicle  was  not  likely  to 
convey  mujoh.  pjtHlffsophical  inforq^ation,  even  if 
the  author  had  been  better  acquainted  with  his 
subject.   His  opinions,  which  may  at  least  pass 
for  the  opinions  of  the  times,  were,  that  the 
earth  was  a  fixed  and  isamoveable  body  in  the 
midst  of  the  heavens,  from  every  part  of  which 
it  was  at  an  equal  distance ;  ^nd  this  he  en* 
deavours   to  demonstrate  by  observing,  that 
from  whatever  part  of  the  earth  we  view  the 
•tars,  they  appcuu:  to  be  equaJUy  bright  and  nu- 
merous. 
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CHAP,  merous. faj    He  describes  the  planets  as  re* 

^ volving  in  their  orbits  round  the  earth,  and 

A,  p.  mt.  attempts  to  explain  the  eclipses  of  the  moon,  fbj 

A.rtaLUC.  In  accounting  for  the  appearance  of  comets,  he 

conceives  them  to  be  vapours  emanating  from 

the  planets ;  and  to  portend  or  occasion  vari* 

ous 


faj  Dal  cielo  sta  lai  terra  equal  lontaiUi 
Perho  la  luce  de  le  stelle  mostra 
£  qual  splendor  ad  ogni  vista  humana  ; 
Se  nel  oriente,  o  nel  mezzo,  gira, 
O  verso  in  occidente  ella  s'  ^  posta  ' 
Di  queUa  forma  se  mostra  chi  la  mira. 

VAc'trba.  Ub.  i.  cap.  3. 

fhj  Doi  cerchi  sono  intersecti  insiemOi  ' 
£  quante  difierente  dice  altruii 
'  Ove  son  juncti  e  la  dove  son  slreme ; 
La  prima  Stella  gira  in  quel  sito, 
£'1  sole  a  Taltro  &  opposito  a  lui, 
Quando  il  suo  corpo  h  di  splendor  finito. 
£  de  le  doe  stelle  nel  mezo  h  la  terra ; 
Per  qual  la  luoa  lo  niggio  non  vede, 
Che  nel  suo  corpo  Tombra  se  disfina. 
Sempre  non  tutta  questa  Stella  oacurai 
Si  come  nostra  vista  ne  fa  fede ; 
QW  in  paru  more  al  tempo  sua  figura. 

L'Auria,  lit.  i.  tap.  4. 
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ous  csdamities  to  the  human  nct/a)     But   chap* 
thcge  inquiries  occupy  only  the  first  part  of  ' 

his  work,  which  is  divided  into  five  books,  a.  d.  uai. 
and  comprises  numerous  subjects  of  natural  A.vwAixl 
and  moral  philosophy.  The  style  of  this 
writer  is  so  rude  and  barbarous,  as  some- 
times  to  be  scarcely  intelligible;  a  circum- 
stance which  reflects  additional  honour  on 
the  superior  genius  of  Dante,  of  whom  Gec- 
co  was  the  contemporary,  and  over  whom  he 
affects  to  triumph  in  having  devoted  His  writ- 
ings to  the  investigation  of  truth,  whilst  Dante 
employed  himself  in  composing  fabulous  nar- 
rations ;fbj  representing  the  great  Florentine 

VOL.    IV.  I 


/aj  VAcerbap  lib.  i.  cap.  5. 

fbj  Qu)  non  titanta  al  mododel  Poeta 

Che  fii^e  imaginafido  oose  vane, 

Ma  qu)  risplende  e  luce  ogni  natura, 

Che  a  chi  intende  fa  la  menu  lieta. 

Q^i  nou  si  sognia  per  la  aelva  idira; 
Qui  non  vego  Pauolo  ne  Francesca, 

De  li  Manfred!  non  vegoAlberigo^ 

Qhe  de  li  amari  fruui  nella  dolcie  esdia. 

Dai  Mastino  novo  8c  vecchio  da  Veruchio, 

Che  fece  de  Monugnia  qui  non  dico ; 

Ne  de'  Franceschi  lor  sanguignio  mucbio. 
Non  vego  '1  Conte  che  ](ter  ira  k  asto 

Ten  forte  V  Arcivcscovo  Ruggiero 

Prendendo  de  suo  ciefiTo  el  fiero  pasto. 

Nob 
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CH AF*  218  having  at  length  lost  his  way  and  taken  iip, 
-       his  final  residence  in    his    own    Ir^ferm>.(a) 


A.  p.  iMi.  These  faint  attempts  to  discuss  with  freedom 
A.Fttitix.  subjects  which  were  supposed  to  have  been 
sufl&ciently  expfaioed  in  holy  writ,  were  how* 
ever  observed  with  great  jealousy  by  the  per- 
secuting bigots  of  the  s^e,  and  the  author  of 
the  jfcerba,  being  accused  of  heresy  and  ms^ic, 
expiated  his  temerity  in  the  &^mes.fbj  In  ttie 
early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  another 
poem  was  written  by  Gregorio  Dati  of  Florence, 

entitled 


Non  vego  c^i  sqintrare  a  Diole  fiche. 
Lasso  le  ciancie  e  tonio  su  nel  vero,  &c* 

LActrba.  lib.  v.  ca^^  IS. 

faj  Ne  gli  altri  regni  d«ve  ancld  col  duca, 
Foodando  gli  soi  pU  nel  basso  cenUo^ 
La  lo  coiidiMse  la  soa  ftde  poca, 
E  loi  camin  non  foce  nui  ritorno; 
Ghe'l  8UO  dcsio  lui  sempre  Uen  dentro. 
De  kii  mi  duol  par  suo  parlar  adomo. 

fbj  He  was  bunk  by  the  sentence  oC^  the  inquisition  at 
Florence,  in  the  year  1327.  An  ancient  MS.  copy  of  the 
proceedings  against  himr,  with  his  sentence,  is  in  mj  posses- 
sion; but  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  comparing  them 
with  those  published  by  Lami^  in  his^  catalogue  of  the  Ric- 
cardi  library. 
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•atittedilai^4fra;/^tf;  which  led  the  way  t^^        CrfAPl 
successful  attempCs.      About  the  year  146*»  _ 
Pkolo  Totcanelii,  erected  the  gresA  gnomoii  inf  a.  d.  iw, 
tiie  cathedral  of  Florence,  and  thereby  gave  a  ^  'pj[.  i^^. 
dectsiTe  proof  of  the  proficiency  which  he  had 
made  in  mathematical  and  astronomical  seience. 
h  appears  firom  the  evidence  of  Gristofoi^' 
Landiiio,  in  his  commentary  on  Vir^l,  that 
Toscanelli  had  also  appUed  himself  with  great- 
diligence  to  the  study  of  geography.     His 
coDjedares  on  the  discovery  of  a  passage  by 
sea  to  the  East  Indieii  were  communicated  xtt 
several  letters,  to  Fernando  Martinez  canon^ 
of  Lisbon,  and  to  the  fortunate  navigatot' 
Gristoforo  Golombo/^y    He  also  tramtmitfed* 

I  2  a  chart 


(a)  Of  this  poem,  several  edidou  are  cited  by  Quadrio. 
Uorla  d*  ogni  Btesia.  vol.  iv.  /•  41.     I  have  afeo  a  MS. 
copy  of  the  fifteenth  century,  cMnamented  with  astronomical 
and  geographical  figures  coloured,  explaining  the  system  of 
the  heavens,  the 'signs  of  the  zodiac,  the  division^  of  the-eaitfa^. 

(b)  From  these  letters  it  appears,  that  Colombo  had 
imparted  his  mtentions  as  early  as  the  year  1474,  to  Tosca* 
ndli,  wha  bad  encouraged  him  to  proceed  in  his  enterprise,, 
andiiimished  him  with  such  instructions,  both  historical  and- 

I,  as  seemed  most  likely  to  ensure  his  success. 

These 
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CHAP.   ;|  chart  of  navigation  to  the  latter ;  itho  W » 
>  probably  indebted  to  the  suggestions  of  Tos» 

A.  P.  1581.  canelli,  for  no  small  share  of  his  subsequeQt 
A  rest.  IX  success.  Towards  the  close  of  the.  fifteenth 
century,  the  learned  Pontano  undertook  to 
illustrate  the  science  of  astronomy,  botli  in 
prose  and  verse ;  in  the  former  by  his  four^ 
teen  books  De  Rebus  Catesiibus^  in  the  latter 
by  his  five  books  entitled  Urania^  sire  de  steUis^ 
and  in  his  book  Meteororvm;  but  although  he 
has  displayed  much  acuteness  in  the  one,  and 
much  elegance  in  the  other  of  these  works,  yet 
he  has  done  little  towards  the  real  promotion 
of  the  science ;  his  chief  object  having  been  to 
ascertain  the  effects  produced  by  the  heavenly 
bodies  upon  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants.  The 
celebrated  Fracastoro  devoted  a  considerable 
portion  of  his  time  to  astronomical  studies,  as 
appears  from  his  treatise  entitled  Homo  Cert  - 
trials ;  and  Gelio  Galcagnini  of  Ferrara  wrote 
and  published  a  work  in  Italian,  before  the 
system  of  Copernicus  issued  from  the  press  in 
1543)  by  which  he  undertook  to  prove  the 

motion 


These  letters  have  been  published  in  the  life  of  Gristoforo, 
by  Ferdinancb  Colombo,  and  are  particularly  stated  by  Ti- 
raboschi.     Storla  delta  LiU.  Bat.  vi.  par.  l.  >.  I79f  309. 
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thotidn  of  the  e^iih.faj     These  laudable  at-    chap. 
tempts  at  improvement  are  not,  however,  to  ' 

be  considered  as  detracting  from  the  glory  of  a.  p.  xm. 
that  eminent  and  successful  philosopher,  who  a.  fqml  ix. 
is  justly  rewarded  for  his  labours,  in  having 
his  name  inseparably  united  with  that  true 
system  of  the  universe,  which  he  was  the  first 
to  develop  and  explain. 

To  the  reformation  of  the  calendar  Leo 
X.  paid  great  attention,  and  endeavoured  to  ^^^^ 
accomplish  that  desirable  object  by  every  ef-  Kfennft- 
fort  in  his  power.     One  of  the  first  persons  tk«  of  tht 
who  ventured  to  point  out  the  errors  in  the 
common  mode  of  computation,  was  an  eccle- 
siastic named  Giovanni  di  Novara,  or  Johannes 
JVarariensis,   who  presented  to  Julius  II.  a 
book  on  that  subject,  in  which  he  also  pro- 
posed a  mode  of  correcting  them.     As  this 
was  treated  as  a  theological  inquiry,  the  pro- 
fessed object  of  the  philosopher  being  to  as- 
certain the  precise  time  for  the  due  observance 
of  Easter,  Julius  listened  to  his  representa- 
tions, and  invited  him  to  remain  and  pursue 
his  studies  9t  Rome,  promising  that  further 

measures 


{aj  '*  QiMd  c€Uum  sUi^  Urra  auUmmoPtaiur"    r.  Tt^ 
ra6o5cAi,  Storia  delta  Lett.  Hal.  vii.  i  427. 
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CHAP,   mjcasurfli^  should  be  taken  for  carrying 
_  '  '  .    proposal  into  effect.    After  the  death  of  Ju- 
▲.  D.  15M.  }^^3^  i^^Q  undertook  the  task}  and  particular* 

A.  p^  IX.  )y  reconuneuded  to  the  ecclesiastics  assembled 
in  the  council  of  the  Lateran,  to  attend  to  the 
correction  pf  the  tables  then  in  general  use. 
He  also  addressed  himself  in  earnest  terms  to 
the  principals  and  directors  of  the  Italian 
academies,  and  to  many  learned  individuals, 
entreating  them  to  consider  this  important 
subject,  and  to  transmit  to  him  in  their  writ- 
iiigs  the  result  of  their  observations  and  re- 
§e^ch.es. faj  In  consequence  of  these  mea- 
sures several  works  were  produced,  which  at 
least  prepared  the  way  for  more  effectual  ef* 
(brts«  Paul  of  Middleburg,  bishop  of  Fos* 
sombrone,  prf  sent^d  to  the  pontiff  a  treatise 
JOe  recta  Pascha  c$lebr(Ui(me^  in  twenty-three 
tx>ok$,  for  the  printing  and  publishing  of 
^hich  X^eo  granted  him  an  exclusive  privi* 
l^e^-(b)      Basilio    Lapi    a    Cistercian  monki 

dedicated 


M  Leo  wrotf  to  Meary  VIIL  ntquesting  that  he  wouU 
fiqploy  his  professors  of  Astrology  and  Theology,  to  take 
the  subject  into  their  consideration,    v.  App.  Jfo.  CXCIF* 

fh)  Fabron.  in  vUa  Lton.  x.  p.  975.  This  work  was 
yiaifd  1^  FoMombmie  fF^fv  Smpr§mem»sJ  in  IJ^l'* 


0-  V 
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dedicated  to  him  a  work,  De  Mtahin  cOnipU"    C^AP. 
tattohe'et  Dierum  anticipali^ni  ;*  a  manusctipt  ' 

copy  of  w^hich  yet  exista  ih  the  Naiii  library    ^P-  ^i- 
at  Venice  '/aj  and  iii  the  Laurentian  library  a.  p«»t«ix. 
it  Floreiide  is  preserved  a  Latin  tract  of  An- 
tonius   Duiciatus    De  Kdtendarii   correcHohe\ 
also   inscribed  by  the   Author  to  Lbo   X/&^ 

The 


f-        n 


faj  Basilio  was  also  the  author  of  another  work,  De 
varieiaU  Temporum.  He  was  a  native  of  Florence,-  and 
had  been  a  pupil  of  Vespuoci*  Of  the  object  of  the  work 
addressed  to  Leo  X.  some  idea  may  be  formed  fro^i  the  fol- 
lowing;  ektract.  "  Itaqiie  ne  totius  Ecclesiae  solemhia  ^r* 
^  mutenltnr,  Caesarem  Augustum  imitemur,  et  eiim  in  sas« 
''  cull  intercalatione  nostris  viribus  amplexemur ;  et  sic  i^on 
^  turbabltur  orbis,  nee  ullum  Ecclesiae  ordinem  intempestlve 
**  comnnpere  est.  Gum  autem  de  hac  temporis  anticTpa- 
^  tbne  inter  omnes  fere  homines  diso^ptatio  habeatur,  ut 
'*  omnes  hos  dies  in  uno  anno  sua  inten:apedine  consumas,  et 
"  hujus  temporis  simul  in  ultimo  mensis  observes,  28  die 
^  Februarii,  vel  ut  melius  eloquar,  in  die  SanctI  MatthiSi 
**  videlicet  2S.  efusdem  mensis,  quando  bissextus  habetur, 

• 

"  septhnum  diem  Martii  nomines,  et  dies  tunc  statos  ac«, 
"  cipies,  et  ^uinoctii  tempus  in  22*  Martil  ciun  suis  ve« 
"  niet  fractionibus."  Monlli.  Biblioth,  Jianian,  Cod,  Lot. 
^0.  \xy\u  p.  74, 

■•'.'  ** 
fbj  This  work  consists  of  xxv.  propositions,  of  whicl^, 

the  first  six  are  lost  or  mutilated.     In  pa|^  40,  the  author 

thus  addresses  the  pontitf;  *^  Haec  sunt,  Beatissime  Patera 

**  qu» 


<••      it 
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CHAP*    The  early  death  of  the  pontiff  prcivented,  in 

,    '  ■        all  probability,  the  further  progress  of  these 

A  D.  i58t.   inquiries,  and  it  was  not  until  the  pontificate 

A.  Toot  IX,  of  Gregory  XIII.  in  the  year  15S2,  that  the 

reformation  of  the  calendar  was  carried  into 

full  effect  and  adopted  throughout  the  catholic 

countries  of  Europe. 

Diteoveriii  The  proficiency  made  in  geographical  and 
imTwert^  astronomical  studies,  prior  to  and  during  the 
ladifli.        pontificate  of  Leo  X.  is  not,  however,  so  much 

to 


i^- 


**  quae  ad  tuaun  Sanctitatem  scribenda  occurreruut,  quonun 
**  omnium  te  arbitnim,  et  judicem  exquirimus,  cujus  est 
*/  ea  quae  nostrae  sunt  fidei  declarare ;  in  quibus  si  defeci- 
*^  inus,  tu  pro  tua  ciementia,  veniam  dabis.  Non  enim  ut 
'^  aliqiiem  carperemus,  vel  quia  nos  aliquid  esse  putemus, 
*'  cum  nihil  simus,  talia  scripsimus,  sed  ut  boni  verique 
*^  consiileremuSy  ef  nostris  sententiis  expositis,  per  Sanctae 
*f  Synodi  Lateranensis  discussionem,  an  recte  vel  ne  sentia- 
<*  musy  intelligeremus,  nostramque  in  tuam  S.  servitutem, 
*'  hoc  nostro  opusculo  manifestaremus,  quam  omnipotens 
*^  Deus  diu  felicem  conservet*  Nee  mirabitur  Tua  Sancti- 
^'  taSy  si  qua  in  eo  oBenderit,  dissona  his  quae  in  opere  pre- 
'*  fato  de  Festis  Mobilibus  diximus,  sed  meminerit  anti- 
'^  quam  consueludinem  Ecclesiae  ibi  nos  fuisse  sequutos; 
**  heic  vero  novae  reformationis  Kalendarii  formam  insinuare 
**  voluisse.  Floreiitiae  apud  Sanctum  Galium  Idibus  0e- 
^*  cembris  anno  Dominicae  Resurrectionis  1514."  Bandini. 
Caial,  Sib,  Laurent,  torn.  ii.  /•  31. 
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to  be  collected  from  the  written  documents  of  chap. 
the  times,  as  from  the  great  practical  uses  to 
nrhich  those  studies  were  applied.  That- the  a.d.i5«i. 
researches  of  the  early  navigators  were-,  ihsti*  ^  p^n,  i^, 
gated  and  promoted  by  many  of  the  most  emi- 
nent scholars  of  the  times,  appears  from  un- 
doubted evidence.  The  assistance  thus  af- 
forded to  these  daring  adventurers  was,  how- 
ever, amply  repaid.  By  the  successful  result 
of  their  labours,  the  form  qf  the  globe  and 
the  revolutions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  were 
more  decidedly  ascertained.  Nor  can  it  be 
doubted,  that  their  experience  first  served 
to  establish  that  more  correct  system  of  the 
universe,  which  has  since  been  fully  de<> 
monstrated.  These  discoveries  gave  rise, 
however,  to  many  extravag^t  ideas,  which 
^fibrd  a  striking  proof  of  the  credulity  of 
the  age.  It  is  asserted  by  Monaideschi,  that 
the  kingdom  of  Peru  required  a  whole  year 
to  traverse  it  from  one  extremity  to  the 
other ;  and  that  New  Spain  was  at  least  twice 
the  size  of  Feru.(aJ  Bembo,  in  his  history  of 
Venice,  has  also  expatiated  on  the  produc- 
tions of  the  new  world,  and  on  the  persons 

and 


faj  Comnunt^  Jsiorica»  Fen.  1584. 
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CHAP*  and  customs  of  the  inhslbitants,  with  A  mix-^ 
_  tare  of  truth  and  fiction  highly  amuding/o^ 

A.  9. 15a.  Xhe  suiccess  which  atteiided  the  expeditionft 

A.  St.  46.  .  *^ 

A.r<mt.uL  to  the  eastern  World,  was  no  small  cause  of 
anxiety  to  this  Venetians,  who  foresaw  in  the 
new  intercourse  to   which  they  would  un- 
'    Moubtedly  give  rise,  tke  destruction  of  that 
commerce  which  the  republic  had  do  long  nio* 
nopolized;  but  klthough  the  states  of  Italy 
derived  fewer  advatitages  froifa  tkese  dl^co- 
ireries  than  any  ttther  country  irt  Europe,  yet 
it  is  observable,    thai  the  persons  by  whose 
toUrage^  skill,  and  perseverance^  they  were 
made,  were  principally  Italians.      Gristoford 
Colombo  "vtras  a  native  of  Genoa ;  Amerigo 
VespUccj,  who  contended  with  him  for  the 
honottr  df  having  been  the  first  to  touch  that 
new  continent  Which  2^  ydt  designated  hy  his 
hanie,  was  a  Flot-entihe ;  Giovanni  Verazzini, 
to  whose  efforts  the  French  were  6o  much  in- 
debted for  their  foreign  possessions,  was  of 
the  same  country;  and  John  and  Sebastian 
Cabot,  who  under  the  reigns  of  JHenry  VII- 
Henry  Vfll.   and  Elizabetli,  rendered  such 

1  important 


faj  Dill*  Jsloria  Venela^  lib,  vi.    /it  op.  voL  i.  p.  13^* 

it  Siq. 
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important  services  to  the  English  crown^  "Went  crap. 
af  Veoetian  origin.  *^ 

A.  D.  15C1. 

From  the  earliest  attempts  at  distovery^  J^^^^ 
the  Roman  pontifis  had  interested  themselves 
with  zreat  earnestness  in  the  result ;  and  no  ^^"i^ 
sooner  had  these  efforts  proved  successful,  foragn 
than  they  converted  them  to  the  purpose  of  pui"- 
extending  the  credit  and   authority  of  the 
holy  see.     A  'plausible  pretext  for  this  inter^^ 
ference  was  found  in  the  promised  universal' 
lity  of  the  church  of  Christ,  and  the  duty 
consequently  incumbent  on  the  supreme  pon^- 
tiff  to  watch  over  the  souls  of  all  mankinds    It 
ivas  upon  this  principle  that  Eugenins  IV« 
had  made  a  formal  grant  to  the  Portuguese  of 
all  the  countries  extending  from  Cape  Naon 
on  the  contment  of  Africa  to  the  East  Indies. 
This  grant  had  been  confirmed  or  extended  by 
the  subsequent  bulls  of  Nicholas  V.  and  Six<» 
ttts  IV.     The.  dissensions  which  arose   be-" 
tween  Ferdinand    king  of  Spain  and  John 
king  of  Portugal,  respecting  the  right  of  oc* 
cupying  the  countries  newly  discovered,  were 
submitted  to  the  decision  of  Alexander  VL 
who,  as  is  well  known,  with  a  boldness  pecu- 
liar to  his  character,^  directed  that  the  globe 
of  the.  earth  should  be  divided  by  an  iaxsL-^ 
ginary  line,  extending  from  north  to  south, 
«  and 
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CHAP,  and  pasfiing  one  hundred  leagues  to  the  west 

'      of  the  Azores  and  Gape  Verd  islands ;  that 

A.  D.  1581.'  whatever  lands  were  discovered  on  the  east* 

A.  FoDt  IX.  crn  side  of  this  line  should  Belong  to  the  king 

of  Portugal,  and  those  on  the  west  to  the  king 

of  Spain/o^ 

It  has  already  been  noticed,  that  in  the 
year  1514i  Leo  X.  made  also  a  formal  con- 
cession to  Emanuel  king  of  Portugal ;  extend- 
ing not  only  to  all  countries  which  were  then 
discovered,  but  to  such  as  were  even  unknown 
to  the  pontiff  himsel£.fbj  The  Roman  see 
having  thus  acquired  an  acknowledged  juris- 
diction, began  to  assume  over  the  new  world 
the  same  authority  that  it  had  long  exercised 
over  the  old ;  and  the  grants  thus  made  were 
accompanied  with  conditions  that  the  sove- 
reigns should  send  out  priests  to  convert  the 
natives  to  Christianity.  These  grants,  ab- 
surd and  futile  as  they  may  now  appear,  were 

not 


faj  "  Q^esta  Bolla  che  va  ipserita  nel  dodice 

*^  plomatico  di  Leibnitz,   a  pag.   472,  viene  impugnata 

''  dsf  niolti  egravi  scrittori,  ed  in  specie  dal  celebre  Ugoii^ 

*'  Grozio,  nel  suo  trattato  intilolato  Mare  liberum.*'  *  Ban* 

din^  VHa  di  Amerigo  Vespucci^  p.  40r  Flor.  1745. 

» 
.  .  •  .  •  -  ♦ 

.(bj  V.  anUf  chap.  xii.  voL  ii.  ^.  411« 
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not  without  their  effects,  whether  beneficial 
or  injurious  to  mankind.  From  the  respect 
paid  by  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  to  the  apos- 
tolic see,  they  might  prevent,  in  some  in- 
stances, that  interference  of  different  nations 
in  foreign  parts,  which  in  all  probability 
might  have  given  rise  to  violent  and  destruc*^ 
tive  wars  and  defeated  the  common  object  of 
both  parties.  At  the  same  time,  the  com-* 
manders  employed  in  these  expeditions,  en- 
gaged in  them  with  a  thorough  conviction, 
that  in  seizing  on  a  newly  discovered  country 
rad  subjugating  its  inhabitants,  they  were 
only  vindicating  the  rights  of  their  sovereign 
and  extending  the  jurisdiction  of  the  holy  Ro- 
man cburdufaj 


CHAP. 
XX. 

A.  B,  1»1. 

A.  mt,  4fS. 

A.  PoDtc'IX" 


The  exultation  which  these  discoveries  oc- 
casioned throughout  Europe,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  of  the  most  just  and  allowable 
kiod.  The  extension  of  the  bonds  of  so*' 
ctety  to  distant  nations  and  people  before  un- 
known ;  the  important  additions  to  the  con- 
veniences  and  the  luxuries  of  life,   and  the 

grkat 


^oraWi  01 


faj  V.  The  proclamatioii  of  Akmso*  do  Ojeda,  trans- 
lated  by  Robcrtsoo  in  his  History  of  Amtrica^.  vx>l.  .L  sote> 

IXZIU. 
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CHAP.    gr6at  influ:^  of  riches  which  Eurcqpe  was  to 
.  Qsperboncei  all  seem  to  entide  it  to  thedeno- 

A.x>.iMi.  nubMiioo  of  one  of  the  happiest,  as. well  as 
A.M.  jx..  <><l^  of  the  most  iaiportaiit  ereiits  in  the  his- 
tQ^  oC  the  world.  Whether  aa  impartial 
estimate  would  confirm  this  opinion,  may  per* 
hafiB  be.  douhted.  In  the  decision  of  this 
question  two  parties  are  concerned ;  the  na- 
tive inhabitants  of  the  newly  discovered  coun- 
tri^9  and  their /  European  invadert.  To  the 
former  the .  visita^on  of  a  pestilence  which 
sweeps  whole  nations  from  the  earth,  was  not 
more  dreadful  than  the  arrival  of  their  Spa* 
ntsh  conquerors ;  and  the  dispirited  remnant 
of  an.  unQflren4ing  and  unwarlike  people,  was 
destined  to  a  gradual  but  sure  extirpation  by 
a  long  and  hopeless  series  of  labour  and  of 
suffering..  The  history  of  the.  discovery  of 
America,  is  in.  fact  that  of  the  destruction  of 
its  population,  and  of  the  usurpation  of  its 
territory   by  a   foreign,  poyfer.faj     On    the 

other 


faj  Las  Casas  has  therefore  entitled  his  work  with  strict 
propriety,  The  History  of  the  Destruction  of  the  Indies. 
*^  Relacionde  la  Destruycion  de  las  Indias,"  from  the  in- 
trodactioQ  to  this  most  dreadful  and  affecting  history,  which 
wa  tnai$laced  into  Italian  by  Giacomo  Gastelhni,  and  pub* 
liriMdat  y^Qi^ia  1549,  T^hatl  oely  give  (he  folkm-in^ 

passage. 
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Other  hand,  what  are  the  a4vant2^e8  isrhich   QHA?/ 
Europe  has  hitherto  derived  fro^n  this  inter*  * 

course  ?  Had  the  people  of  these  diy^ant  a*  P'  i^* 
shores  any  new  informatipn  ia  science^  isx  pa-  4.  p^^iuix. 
lltics,  in  moralsy  or  in  arts,  t;o,  iqipart  to  us  ? 
Has  the  con^unicatiop  between  the  twp  coun- 
tries §iveh  rise  to  situaj^pns  whic^  have  called 
into  action  those  generous  propensities  apdt 
virtuous  qualities,  on  which  alon^  ^t  iomf4r 
ed  the  dimity  and  happiness  of  the  huinau, 
race  ?  Or  has  it  not  given  u^  on^  the  con- 
trary, a  new  representation  of  th/e  deformity 
of  our  nature,  so  horrid  and  so  disgu^tipg, 
that  experience  alone  could  have  convinced 
us  of  its  reality  ?  The  nations  pf  Europe, 
instead  of  being  tranqui^ized  l?y  prosperity 
or  enriched  by  a  new  inflqx  of^  wealth,  have 
from  that  period  either  supjc  into .  a.  d^bilitat^ 

ing 


passage*  ''  I  positively  and  truly  assert,  that  w^^hipthe 
*'  space  of  forty  years,  there  have  unjustly  and  tyrannically 
"  perished,  by  the  oppression  and  infernal  conduct  of  the 
"  Ckrisiians,  more  than  twelve  millions  of  persons, 
**  men,  women,  and  children ;  and.I  believe  that  I  am  not. 
*'  mistaken  in  asserting,  that  there  are  more  than  riFTBtH 
*y  MILLIONS."  It  is  to  be  Jioped,  for  the  credit  of  hivnan 
nature,  that  Robertson  is  right  in  asserting,  that  the  accounts 
•f  Las  Casas  are  not  to  be  implicitly  believod,  especially, 
when  he  speaks  of  numbers. 


m  tHi  titt  or 

CtiAP.    ing  indolence,  or  been  roused  to  action  by 

-  dissensions,  to  which  these  discoveries  have 

A.D.15W.    afforded  new  causes,  and  by  which  even  the 

A.  St.46.        .        ,  ' 

A.  PMt  iz.  indignant  manes  of  the  slaughtered  Indians 
might  well  be  appeased.  If  we  seek  for  more 
consolatory  views,  we  must  turn  towards  a 
new  people,  who  have  risen  upon  these  ruins, 
whefre  we  may  discern  the  origin  of  a  mighty 
empire,  destined,  perhaps,  to  be  the  last  re- 
fuge of  freedom,  and  to  carry  to  higher  de* 
grees  of*  excellence  those  arts  and  sciences 
which  it  has  received  from  the  exhausted  climes 
of  Europe. 

IF,  however,  the  spirit  of  ecclesiastical 
Hmmieiii*  domination  conspired  with  the  lust  of  ambi- 
«f  Leo  X;  ^^^^i  ii^  extending  the  conquests  of  the  mari- 
time nations  of  Europe,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, to  the  credit  of  the  Roman  church, 
that  the  first  persons  who  opposed  themselves 
to  the  atrocities  committed  on  the  unoffend- 
ing natives,  were  the  missionaries  of  the  dif- 
ferent orders  of  monks,  who  had  been  sent 
for  the  purpose  of  preaching  among  them  the 
Christian  faith.  In  this  generous  undertak- 
ing the  Dominicans  took  the  lead.  The  hor- 
rible practice  of  seizing  upon  the  persons  of 
the  native  Americans,  and  distributing  them 
in  proportionate  numbers  among  the  new  sett«- 

lers^ 
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fcrs,  to  be  held  in  perpetual  slavery,  was  re-  ^^^ ^* 
presented  by  the  monks  of  this  fraternity  as  .*  . 

irholly  inconsistent  with  the  mild  spirit  of  ^-  ^-  **«*• 
Christianity  and  subversive  of  the  great  oh-  A.rMt.iz. 
ject  of  their  own  mmian.faj  The  Francis* 
cans,  without  attempting  to  justify  these  enor- 
mities to  their  full  extent,  opposed  themselves 
to  the  benevolent  views  of  the  Dominicans. 
Their  dissensions  soon  reached  Europe,  and 
the  supreme  pontiff  was  resorted  to  for  his 
decision  on  this  novel  and  important  subject. 
His  sentence  confers  honour  on  his  memor)\ 
He  declared  that  not  only  religion,  but  na- 
ture herself)  cried  out  against  slavery.f^^  He 
observed  with  ecjual  justice  and  benevolence, 
that  the  only  mode  by  which  civilization  ^d 
religious  improvement  could  be  extended, 
was  by  the  adoption  of  mild  and  equitable 
measures  -/cj  and  he  employed  his  utmost  en- 
deavours to  prevail  on  Ferdinand  of  Spain  to 
VOL  IV.  K  repress 


fdj  JRoifirison's  HtsL  of  Anurica^  book  iii.  vol.  u  p^ 

fb)  "  Requiftkut  sententiam  PoDtifex  judicavit  non 
*'  nodo  religionem,  ted  etiam  naturam  redamitart  servi- 
"  tuti/'     fabron.  in  vita  Loon.  x.  p.  m. 

fc)  fabron^  ui  sup. 
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CHAP,  repress  the  jivarice  and  ferocity  of  the  new 
■  settlers,  in  the  countries  subjected  to  his  autho- 
A.  D.  iMi.  fiiy ^faj  On  this  occasion  the  humane  and  inde- 
>^  rook.  IX  fatigable  ecclesiastic  Bartoloimneo  de  las  Casas 
made  the  most  strenuous  and  persevering  ef- 
forts for  the  relief  of  the  unhappy  objects  of 
colonial  oppression ;  but  the  errors  of  good 
'  men  are  sometimes  more  fatal  to  the  happiness 
of  mankind  than  the  crimes  of  the  wicked ;  and 
the  expedient  which  he  proposed,  of  alleviat- 
ing the  distresses  of  the  Americans  by  en- 
slaving and  transporting  the  natives  of  Africa^ 
has  given  rise  to  still  greater  calamities  than 
those  which  it  was  intended  to  remedy. 
After  the  lapse  of  nearly  three  centuries, 
some  ^efforts  have  been  made  to  remove  this 
reproach,  which  if  successful,  would  have 
displayed  the  greatest  triumph  of  virtuous 
principle  ever  yet  exhibited  to  the  world. 
But  the  guilt  of  so  many  ages  is  not  likely  to 
be  expiated  by  repentance ;  and  the  course  of 
Providence  seems  too  plainly  to  indicate,  that 
a  practice  begun  in  rapacity  and  injustice,  can 

only 


faj  **  Egitque  cum  Ferdinando  Hlspanoniin  Rege,  u\ 
**  ne  quid  inhumane,  nt  quid  injuste  iis  in  regionibus  cole-» 
*<  norum  avaritia  fieri  pateretur."  fabron.  ut  sup. 


t 
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only  terminate  ia  revenge,  in  horrors,  and  in  ^'?*^* 
biood.  .     «.«_.« 

If,  however,  the  benefits  that  might  hav«  ^  Mt.  ix. 
been  derived  from  the  great  events  before  re*  ^^ .  ^ 
ierred  to,  have  in  general  been  either  neglect-  ntnni  his- 
ed,  or  perverted  to  the  most  injurious  pur-  ^^* 
poses,  yet  the  discoveries  made  both  in  Che 
eastern  and  western  world,  opened  a  new  field 
of  speculation  and  instruction,  which  has 
been  cultivated  by  the  labours  of  succeeding 
times  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection.  Be*- 
sides  the  general  knowledge  of  the  globe, 
wluch  was  thus  obtained,  it  is  certain  that  the 
great  diversity  of  animal,  vegetable,  and  mi'^ 
neral  productions,  observed  in  regions  so  re- 
mote from  each  other,  and  distinguished  by 
such  a  variety  of  temperature,  of  soil,  and  of 
climate,  excited  the  desire  of  examining  their 
nature,  their  qualities,  or  their  effects.  The 
progress  of  these  studies  was  not,  however, 
rapid.  The  only  motive  by  which  the  early 
navigators  were  actuated,  was  the  desire  of 
gain.  Gold  in  its  natural  state  was  the  uni* 
versal  object  of  their  inquiry.  Where  this 
could  not  be  obtained,  other  articles  were 
sought  for,  which  might  be  converted  to  the 
greatest  profit ;  and  the  most  beautiful,  or  the 
most  surprising  productions  of  nature,  were 

X  g  regarded 
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CHAP,  regarded  only  as*  they  mig^t   be   convert* 

, ed  into  advantageous  objects   of   merchan*. 

A.B.i5fi.  disc.     The  study  of  nature  in  her  animal 

Aa  JBt.    4fib 

«.  ¥Mt.  UK.  suKi  vegietable  kingdoms,  although  of  all  others 
ihe  most  obvious  and  simple,  seems  to  have 
been  one  of  the  last  which  in  the  rise  of 
learning  attracted  the  attention  of  mankind. 
After  all  the  researches  that  have  been  made 
on  this  subject,  it  is  yet  probable  that  the  gar- 
den of  Lorenzo  de*  Medici  at  Gareggi,  affords 
the  -earliest  instance  of  a  collection  of  plants 
extending  beyond  the  mere  object  of  common 
utility.  From  several  passages  in  the  works 
of  Pontano  we  may,  however,  discover,  that 
this  author  devoted  himself  to  the  practical 
study  of  nature ;  and  his  poem  in  two  books 
on  the  cultivation  of  the  lemon,  the  orange, 
and  the  citron,  entitled  De  Hortis  Hesperidum^ 
sufficiently  demonstrates  that  he  was  acquaint- 
ci|  with  some  of  tlie  most  curious  operations 
in  horticukure/o^  A  more  striking  indica- 
tion 


faj  Among  otiier  observations  in  the  works  of  Pontano^ 
there  is  one  which  particularly  deserves  the  attention  of  the 
practical  gardener.  He  asserts,  on  his  own  experience, 
that  if  a  graft  be  cut  from  the  cxtfemity  of  a  fruit«beariiig 
branch,  it  will  itself  bear  fruit  the  first  year  of  its  being  in- 
grafted ;  but  that  if  it  be  taken  fr<Mn  a  sucker,  or  unripe  part 
ofthe  tree,  it  will  e   many  years  before  it  bear  fruit.    His 

word 
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tioa  of  a  rking  taste  for  these  occupationsy  a{H    chap. 
pears  in  the  estimation  ia  which  the  works  of      ^^ 
the  ancients  who  have  treated  <m  these^sub-    A.D*im. 
jeots  now  began  to  be  held     The  writing  of  a^fmL  ik. 


Theophrastus  and  Dk)Scorides  had  been  traqsr 

lated  info  Latin,  and  pubUsbed  befii>re  the 

close  of  the  fifteenth  ctotuiy*  *  Of  the  latter^ 

a  new  and  more  correct  version  was  ccMdiplclted 

by  the  learned   MarceUo  Virgilio  Adriani^ 

and  published  at  Florence  in  the  year  i&18« 

Besides  the  Tariow  editions  of  thef  riatural 

history  of  Pliny,  whith  in  the  infancy  bf  the 

art  of  printing  had  issued  from  the  pres^/  a«id 

the  illustrations  on  that  work  by  ErittolM 

Barbaro,  Niccolo  Leoniceno,  and  inlikeim^  it 

was  translated  into  Italian  by  Cri^oiprb^lian^ 

dino  of  Florence  and  pbblisfafd2Cdt;.\^]kiiiiU 

in  the  year  1476*     The  decided  propensity 

which  now  appeared  towards  the  cultivation 

of  natural  history,  was  further  increased  by 

the  extension  of  the  theatre  on  i^hffch*  it  liad 

tp expatiate;  ^nd  the  singular  productions  gl 

foreign 


* . 


words  are^  *'  Quippe  tibi  e  rame  Gni^iero:,  Ufite  ^idlem 
"  expositOi  ex  ifnoque  rami  actuDi&A  Iccli^  fuertnt,  .siiafm 
"  primo  iositionis  anno  frugem  picofeniiiL"  FontatSt:  op^ 
T^lf  ii.  p.  180,  Thia  has  since  JMoei^'diBerycd  by.dllier  iu»> 
turalists,  and  the^  readoci^  is  tt]f\M¥A  by!  J^*:  Dar\yi2i,  in  hfs 
Phfflologia^  Sect.  ix.  ii.  7,  166.  .t.J.i  c)  L  .....:  :i 
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cnAW.  foreign  ^o^iltries,  by  extiting  the  cttriosity of 
^'  the  EuVbfmin  gtudettte,-  led  them  to  eitamine 
AvD.  i9ei.  t^Me  of  their  offn  ^itb  an  ihteUigem  »da 
A.SW.  Mc.  discriniiiiatmg  eyeJ  It  tidls  riot,  however,  un- 
til nAtly  iStit  cbiddle  of  the  sixteenth  cefttnrjr, 
^hetk  the  ioniai^Maries  of  Pier- Andrea  Mat- 
tioli  4^n  the  sik  books  of  Dioscorides  were  first 
pdblUhed,  tfatt?  the  science  of  Botaoiy  began  to 
assume  a  distinct  fonft,  and  to  be  stiidied  as  a 
separate  and  interesting  branch  of  natural 
Itnoifledge.  Still  ihore  recent  has  been  the 
;aktterition  paid  to  the  other  departments  of  na* 
hnral  history.  If  ire  except  the  small  tract  of 
Ptfiiliils>Joirius  />/  Fiscibus  Rimanis^  publish- 
ed inp^e  Vear  IS^A^^a)  and  a  few  other  de- 
tacHed  and  unimportant  treatises,  we  shall 
£niitio  attempt  miade  to  investigate  the  histo- 


; .  fa/U  fbliP,  ^  reprinted  io  1627,  Sr««  This  work 
Jovius  dedicatee)  to.  tke  cardinal  LouiS|  of  Bourbon,  who 
irleluded  his  expectations  ef  a  great  reward,  by  presenting 
iiim  with  an  imaginary  benefice  in  the  island  of  Thuk, 
beyond  the  Orkneys.  «*  La  fatica  de'  Pesci/'  says  he, 
-^^  m'andd  vola  col  Cardinal  de  Borbone,  al  qual  dedicai  il 
^^  libro,  tfamneraadoini  esse  coii  im  benefido  fabuloso  si- 
««  ^aato  iieir  Isob  7i&,  ohre  Ic  Oratdi."  iMltra  di  Gimo 
4  M.  €d€ai:  Hhrimmie.  up.  Tirab.  vii.  t.  30.  With 
Ab  malldous  sareatai,  the  aordinal  seems  td  have  reproved 
Jovins  ibr  qiiktang  his  ihidigical  studies  to  write  the  treatise 
inscribed  to  him. 
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iy  of  animated  nature,  and  to  reduce  the  sci-  ^  h  a  p. 
ence  of  zoology  to  a  general  system,  until  the  ' 

time  of  Gessner  and  of  Aldrovando ;  the  for-  ^-  ^  ^ 

.  A.  £t.40. 

mer  of  irhcMn  in- Swifeterland  and  the  latter  in  a.  pomix . 
Italy,  devoted  their  tatents  at  thei  same  peiriod 
to  this  important  task,  and  by  their  elsdK>rate 
yrorki  laid  those  broad  foundaitions,  i^hich 
have  served  to  support  the  extensive  and 
still  increasing  superstruciure  of  subsequent 

Nor  had  the  science  of  .etlfics^  that  most 
imporunt  branch  of  kiKMvledge,  hitherto  re-  ^^  ^ 
ceived  that  attention  which  its  intimiate  oo&'- 
nexion  with  the  concerns  of  hinhan  life  iiidis* 
putably  demands.    Some  occasional  parts  of  i 

the  writings  of  Petrarca,  and  several  of  the 
treatises  and  dialogues  of  Poggio  Bracciolini, 
may  be  considered  among  the  earliest  and 
most  successful  attempts  to  illustrate  the  prin- 
ciples of  moral  conduct,  and  to  regulate  the 
intercourse  of  society      Before  the  close  of     uatteo 

the     Bowcb 


faj  A  particular  account  of  the  rise  of  the  science  of 
natural  history,  and  of  its  progress  to  the  present  time,  nur 
b^4<s;nd  ia  Dr«:Sa^ith's  introductory  Discourse,  pcvGked  to 
$he  Jiitt  voL  of  the  Txaasactioos  of  the  Linnean  Soctoiy;* 
land,  1791.  4to. 
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c  u  A  F.  ihe  fifteenth  century^  Afsitteo  Bosso^  prinoipal 

of  the  moBasteiy  of  Fieaole,  had  alw  umlerr 

^'  ^'  ^^'  taken  to  recommend  and  to  enforce  various 

A.  Ml.  4& 

A.  Post.  IX.  branches  of  moral  du^  in  sepaiale  Lattn 
treatises,  written  with  great  apparent  sincerity, 
and  not  without  pretensions  tp  perspiouity 
and' to  elegance/o^  It  may  indeed  be  admit- 
ted as  a  characteristic  of  .a  y  porous  and  an  inr 
dependent  mind,  that  at  a  timj^  when  theolo- 
gical subtilties  and  scholastic  paradoxes  h^d 
so  deeply  entai^led  the  human  faculties  this 
venerable  eccltoiaitic  oMiId  free  himself  from 
their  bonds,  sorai  to  tfbierye  with  a  distinct 
and  penetrating:  eyfiyiihe  relations  and  con- 
nexions   of  hum^   life,    and   to    apply   to 

Foot^no.  their  regulation  the  dictates  of  sound  reason 
and  .the  pceqepU  of  gen^uijiQ  religion.      A 

more 


I. 


/aj  For  iptnc  accouq^  of  him,  v.  itn/r,  chap,  i,  vaL  f« 
^.  51.  tife  9[  lor.  de'  Med^ciy  vol.  K.  p.  160.  4tp  ed^ 
His  moral  works  are  publishied  under  the  foliowiug  titles : 

Dt  yeris  ac  saluloiibus  animi  gaudiis.  Flor.  mcccclxxxxi. 
J)e  instiiuendo  sapienlia  animo,     Bonon.  ucccclxxxxv. 
Dc  Merandis  adversis.     li/j,  ii. 

De  gerindo  magistratu^  JusUliaque  coleiidtu 

..        .:     '  .  • 

' )  T^  two -hst  tracts  are  published  ih  tlie  generaltroU 
kPtioR  of  the  wbrlcs  of  their  authoV,  A^gefihr.  iWb.  ef 
fhr^  1513.  .  •         ^-     . 
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more  powerful  and  more  successful  effort  was  ^haf. 
made  by  the  celebrated  Pontano,  wbofte  prose  ' 

works,  consist  chiefly  of  treatise^  Qti  the  va-  a.p.i^. 
riobs  bram^hes  of  moral  duty ;  some  of  which,  j^./pniu  u^ 
as  applying' inol'e  geoejFally  to  the!  cpik^erns  of 
states  and  of  j^rlnceA*  may  be  cotisideced  M  iU 
lustratiog  the  <  saidice  of  politics ;  whilst 
others,  relatiog  to  indivlchial  ^nducti  are  ia- 
tended  to  define  ijiei  duties  oE  private. lifew 
Under  the  former  haiid  v»y  •  be^  elassed  his 
treatise  De  Prinnipe,  adcfa-esfed^to  Alfopse  HMimtin 
duke  Qf  CMabria,  in  vhich.be.bMdt^emp^ed  ^  ^'^ 
to  define  afkd  ex^n Jilify .  the  dutMp  gnd'c^on* 
duct  of  a  90vereignt  This! pieoe^  [.written  up- 
wards of  twenty  yeai^  before  ith^e  treatise  of 
Machiavelii  upder  the  same  tijtfe,  and  on  the 
same  subject,  is  greatly  to  be  preferred  to  it 
for  the  sound  maxims  of  policy  which  J  t  pro- 
fesses to  inculcate,  and  the  noble  ei^amples 
which  it  holds  up  for  future  imitation.  The 
gre^  distinction  between  these  productions  is, 
that  in  the  work  of  Pontano  politics  are  con* 
sidered  as  a  most  important  branch  of  morals, 
whilst  in  that  of  Machiavelii  they  appear  to 
be  merely  an  artifice  employed  to  accomplish 
some  immediate  end,  which  is  frequently  most 
injurious  to  him  who  obtains  it.  ^'  He  who 
**  wishes  to  govern  well,"  says  Pontano, 
'•  should  propose  to  l^imself  liberality  and 

' .  i^einepcy 


« .« 
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%1L 


V  By  the  former  he  will  convert  his  enemies 
A.  D.ifltt.  u  into  friendi,  and  even  recall  the  treaeheroui 
LTma.ix.  *^  to  fidelity.  The  latter  will  secure  to  him 
^  the  aiecdcm  of  all  men,  who  will  venerate 
^*  him  as  a  divinity.  United  in  a  sovereign 
^^  they  render  him  indeed  most  like  to  God, 
^*  whdse  attribute  it  is  to  do  good  io  all,  and 
^*  to  spai«  those  who  fall  into  error.'Ytf^ 
*  •  »  ♦    u  jt  ig  ji^j^  however,  of  do  much 

^  importance  to  be  esteemed  even  humane 
^  and  liberal,  as  it  is  to  avoid  those  vices 
^*  which  are  considered  as  their  opposites. 
^*  An  inordinate  desire  to  obtain  that  which 
*^  belongs,  and  is  dear  to  others,  is,  in  a 
^'  sovereign,  the  origin  of  great  calamities. 
^^  Hence  arist  proscriptions,  exiles,  torments, 
^<  executions ;  and  hence  too  it  is  often  truly 
**  said, 

**  Ad  gcdcnua  Ccreris,  sine  ode  et  vulnere  pauci 
"  Descendunt  Reges,  et  sicca  morte  Tyrumi." 


Few  are  the  tyrant-homicides  that  go 
Unpierced  and  bloodless  to  the  realms  below. 


«  What 


i**i.— II  »  ■»  ^fc— — — B^N— ■»— —  ■■III. I     I  li^— ^— Ai— **^ 


faj  Anion,  de  i)rmdpe.  in  ejusd.  §p.  lorn,  u  p.  87. 
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^^  What  indeed  odn  be  more  iJbrard  in  isi  €HAP. 
"  sovereigB,  or  less  oofnduciTe  to  haa*  owto  _,_J1^ 
^'  safety,  t!kan  iilslefiid  of  displaying,  an  exwtH  a.d.imi. 
"  pk  «f  kUmamtyf  to  sh^  hims^  severe  And  iL?Mit.ix. 
^^  arro^mt. .   Inhilsnanity  is  the  mcltker  of  fash 
^  tred^  ad  ibaugfatmeas  is  of  cmelty,  and  both 
«  of  tttem  arQl>ad  protdctora  eitber  of  life  or 
*^  of  autbbrity. -' /o^     These  inaximd  hb  con* 
fimb  by  muneroiia  examples  from  andent  aild 
modern  times,  which  ahew  the  extent  x>f  his 
ao^tiirenient8..«ind  greaitly  enliven  his  v^A^ 
But  thel  sti^ongest  instance  that  JUbtory  aSwd^ 
of  the  truth  of  these  maxima^  is  perhaps  .t9 
be  fouiid  in  that  of  Alfonso  hknself,  to  twhom 
they  were  soiflefikctually  addresaed/^^ 

Of  the  other  pieces  of  Pontanoi  one  of  the 

most  extensive  md  important,  is  his  treatise  J^^^ 

Be  ObidiifUia^  in  five  books;    mider  which  adia  and 

title  he  has  comprehended  no  inconsiderable  ^^^^  ^^^ 

IlLJM. 

portion  of  the  system  of  moral  6xkiy.(c)    In 

the 


(a)  Ftntan*  de  Drincipt.  in  ejusd.  cp,  iem.  L  p»  01. 

* 

fb)  r.  anU^  chop.  it.  vol.  i.  p.  293. 

/cj  First  puUiftbtd  at  Naples^  -m  a  well  printed  and  elegant 
edition^  40.  and  dedicated  hj  the  author  to  Roberto  Sai\3eve- 
riao,  Prince  of  Salerno.      At  the  close  we  read,  Joannis 

JOVIANI 
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CHAR  iji^  cdmrnencefnent  of  this  work  he  ofaservts, 

,^ ^  that  *♦  the  efforts  of  both  ancient  and  modern 

A.D.utt.  tt  philosophy,  as  well  as  of  both  divine  and 
A.  FMt  IX.  ^^  human  law,  are  chiefly  directed  to  compel 
^^  the  passions  of  the  mind  to  submit  to  the 
<*  dictates  of  reason,  and  to  prevent  them  from 
^  breaking  loose  and  wandering  ^  without  a 
"  guide.''  Under  this  extensive  idea  of  obe- 
cHence,-  he  takes  occasion  to  treat  on  the  chief 
dotiiss  -of  life,  fld  jusdco,  prudence^  firmness, 
and  temperance;  coiitSnually  intermixing  his 
prtoepts  with  etoniples,  mahyof  which,  being 
th6  t^^sult  of  his  own  observations^  have'pre^ 
served  a -great  number  of  historical  and  literary 
anecdotes,  not  ebewhef  e  to  be  found.  Besides 
'  these  works,  Pontano  produced  several  others 
on  vatious  topics  connected  with  ihoral  con- 
duct, which  he  has  illustrated  in  a  similar  man- 
titT.fa)  These  writings  of  Pontano  display 
'  great  reflection,  learning,  and  experience ;  and 
if  the  severity  of  his  judgment  had  been  equal 
to  the  fertility  of  his  genius,  and  had  been  suf- 
fered to  ex^rt  itself  in  correcting  those  supers 

0ui(ies 


;OVIANI   PoNTANt    DE    OSIDICNTIA  OPUS    fINIT   FELICITim. 

iMraE^siru  Nkapoli  itt,  Mathiam  Moravuu  anso  Sa» 

LUTIS  DOMIHICAK  If.CCCC.LXXXX.  Dtl  XXV.  OCTOBSIS* 

fd),v.  anltj  chap.  ii.  yd  i,  ^.  79,  ^c^ 
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fiuttie  swith  which  hie  works  sometimes  abound,  c  H  ▲  h 
he  would  have  merited  a  rank  in  this  moflt  im-  ' 

portant  department  of  science,  to  which  very  a.d.i*8u 
few  writers  either  of  ancient  or  modern  timet  a.  pom.  i y. 
-could  j  ustly  have  aspired.  It  might  have  been 
expected  that  his  example  would  have  pre^ 
pared  the  way  to  a  further  proficiency  in  thejse 
studies,-  especially  as  he  had  divested  them  of 
the  scholastic  shackles  in  which  they  had  be^ 
involved,  and  had  directed  them  to  the  great 
objects  of  practical  utility ;  but  amidst  the  con- 
vulsions of  war  and  the  dissipations  of  domestic 
life^  his  works  were  probably  neglected  or  for« 
gotten ;  and.it  is  certain  at  least,  that  the  age 
in  .which  he  lived  produced  no  moral  writer 
of  equal  industry  or  of  equal  merit.  The 
professors  of  Rome,  of  Padua,  and  other  Italian 
academies,  thouglu  it  spfficient  to  confine  their 
comments  to  the  works  of  Aristotle;  and  for 
some  time  afterwards,  the  treatise  of  Cicero 
De  Officiis^  instead  of  being  considered  as  a 
model  of  imitation,  was  regarded  as  an  object 
of  criticism  and  of  reproof/aj 

With 


(a)  **  Ardo  (Celio  Galcagnini]  di  parhre  coq  qualche 
'^  dispre:^o  di  Cicerone,  facendo  una  critica  dc;'  libri  degU 
**  ^Jif/,'*  fcc.    V.  Tirab.  vol.  yli.  par.  ii.  p.  23C. 
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€H  A  P.       With  respect,  however,  to  die  regubdon  of 
.  individual  intercourse  by  the  rules  of  civility 


A.  o 

A.  JBC. 


^'  and  good  breeding,  which  may  be  reckoned 
A.Mt  IS.  among  the  minor  duties  of  society,  a  work  of 
extraordinary  merit  was  written  in  the  time  of 
Leo  X.  This  is  the  Libra  dd  Cortegiano,  of 
^^""^^  the  count  Baldassare  Gastiglione,  who  has  be- 
fore occurred  to  our  notice ;  but  a  more  par* 
ticular  account  of  so  accomplidied  a  nobleman 
and  so  elegant  a  scholar,  who  shared  in  an 
eminent  degree  the  esteem  erf*  Leo  X.  cannot 
be  uninteresdng.  He  was  bom  at  his  family 
villa  of  Gasatico,  in  the  territory  of  Muitoa, 
in  the  year  147 S,  and  wis  the  son  of  the  count 
Cristoforo  Gastiglione  by  his  wife  Louisa 
Gonzaga,  a  near  relation  of  the  sovereign  fa- 
mily of  that  name/o^  In  his  early  years  he 
was  sent  to  Milan,  where  he  was  instructed  in 
the  Latin  language  by  Cioigio  Merula  and  in 
Greek  by  Demetrius  Ghalcondyles.  Having 
there  disdnguished  himself  by  his  personal 
accomplishments,  and  particularly  by  his  skill 
in  horsemanship  and  arms,  he  entered  into  the 
military  service  of  Lodovico  Sforza,  without, 

however, 


faj  Setxtssi^  rua  del  Conii  Baldassare  Gastiglione j  in 
fronUal  sit»  libr0  dd  Cortegieuia.    JEdiz.  di  Comino^  J^' 
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however,  reUnquishing  his  literary  pursuits^   chap. 


XX. 


in  which  he  derived  assistance  from  Filippo  . 
Beroaldo  the  elder.    With  him  he  devoted  a  ^-  «*•  »^*- 

A.  St.  46b 

great  part  of  his  time  to  the  stady  of  the  an-  a.  p«bs.ix. 
cient  authors,  on  whose  works  he  committed 
to  writing  many  learned  notes  and  observations. 
His  principal  favourites  were  Cicero,  Virgil, 
and  TibuUus.  Nor  did  he  neglect  the  distin- 
guished writers  of  his  own  country ;  among 
wiiom  he  is  said  particularly  to  have  admite4 
the  energy  and  learning  of  Dante,  the  softness 
and  elegance  of  Petrarca,  and  the  facility  and 
natural  expression  of  Lorenzo  de'  M^ici,  and 
of  Politiano^/oj 

The  death  of  his  father,  which  was  oc^casion* 
edby  a  wound  received  at  the  battle  of  theTa- 
ro,  and  the  subsequent  overthrow  of  Lodovico 
SForza,  having  induced  Casliglione  to  leave 
Milan,  he  resorted  to  his  relation  Francesco 
marquis  of  Mantua  whom  he  accompanied  to 
Naples,  where  he  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
the-Gariglione,  in  the  year  150S«  With  the 
consent  of  the  marquis,  he  soon  afierwards 
paid  a  visit  to  Rome,  where  he  was  introduced 
by  his  intimate  friend  and  relation  Gesar<£ 

Gonzaga 


fa)  Sirassi^vild iil  CasiigUcm.  p.  10. 
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CRAP.  Gonzaga  to  Guidubaldo  da  Montereltro,  dhVi 

^ of  Urbino,  who  had  been  called  to  Rome  in 

A.D.15C1.  consequence  of  the  elevation  of  Julius  II.  to 
jx.  the  pontificate.  Attracted  by  the  •  liberality 
and  elegance  of  manners  which  distinguished 
the  duke  and  the  gentlemen  of  his  court,  Gas- 
tiglione  entered  into  his  service,  to  the  great 
dissatisfaction  of  the  marquis  of  Mantua,  and 
accompanied  him  to  the  siege  of  Gesena,  which 
place  was  then  held  for  Gaesar  Borgia,  but 
which,  together  with  the  city  of  Imola,  soon 
afterwards  surrendered  to  the  besiegers*  By 
the  fall  of  his  horse  Gastiglione  here  received 
a  severe  injury  in  his  foot,  which  rendered  it 
necessary  that  he  should  enjoy  some  repose ; 
and  he  accordingly  retired  to  Urbino,  where 
he  met  with  a  most  gracious  reception  from 
the  duchess,  and  from  Madonna  Emilia  Pia, 
with  whom  he  ever  afterwards  maintained  a 
friendly  intercourse,  rendered  more  interest- 
ing and  not  less  honourable  by  difference  of 
sex.(a)  In  the  tranquillity  which  he  here  en- 
joyed, he  again  devoted  himself  to  his  studies, 
or  cxxasionally  took  a  distinguished  part  in  the 
conversation  of  the  many  eminent  and  learned 
men  who  resided  at  that  court,  and  were  ad« 

mitted 


faj  V.  antty  chap,  vii*  voL  ii.  p.  ^1, 
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mitt^  to  the  litejr^  assemblies  of  the  duchess.   ^  ^^  p; 
In  partjjcular  he  formed  a  strict  intimacy  witk  ' 

Giuliano  de'  Medici,  whom  he  has  introduced   ^-  ^-  *•■'• 
as  one  of  the  principal  characters  m  his  Cor-  a.  fMn.  ix. 
Ugiano,  the  aera  of  which  work  is  assigned  to 
this  period.     Such  was  the  friendship  between 
them,  that  Giuliano  had  negotiated  a  marriage 
between  his  niece  Clarice,  the  daughter  of 
Piero  de'  Medici,  and  Gastiglione ;  but  poli- 
tical motives  iilduCed  her  friends  to  dispose  of 
her  in  marriage  to  Filippo  Stro^zi,  through 
the  powerful  influence  of  whose  family  in 
Florence  they  hoped  to  regain  their  native 
^Izce.faJ    Gastiglione  continued  in  the  service 
of  the  duke  until  the  death  of  that  learned  and 
accomplished  prince,  in  the  year  I508 ;  hav- 
ing represented  him  in  several  embassies  to 
foreign  powers,  and  particularly  in  the  year 
1506,  when  he  came  to  England  to  be  installed 
as  a  knight  of  the  garter,  in  the  n^me  of  the 
duke,  upon  whom  that  hokiour  had  been  con- 
ferred by  Henry  VlLfb) 
VOL.  IV.  h  After 


(aj  Serossi,  riia  del  Casliglione^  pw^^ 

fhj  M.  Ant.  Flsunbuo  has  applied  to  Gastiglione  the 
Ulowing  lines : 
"  Rexiiuoque  te  simili  complexus  amore  Britaimus, 
**  Insignein  clari  Toa^vis  honore  facit :''  ^ 

which 
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^^  vv*^       After  (he  death  of  the  duke,  Casdglione 

..: continued  in  the  service  of  his  successor  Fran- 

f  •?•*"*•  cesco«-Maria 


tvhich  have  led  his  biog^aphers  to  suppose,  that  Castiglione 
was  himself  admitted  into  the  order  of  knighthood.  *^  Fu 
*'  racGolto  (dal  Re  Arrigo)  con  modi  ooi)  onorati  e  picni  di 
^'  tanta  cortesia,  che  lurono  da  ciascuno  riputati  molio  stra^ 
''  ordinarj ;  e  tanto  piik  ayendolc  omaio  t  deffiaio  del  Coi* 
*'  laro  della  Oariiera^  che  il  Re  soleva  dare  a  pochissimi,  e 
*^  di  grandissima  coddizione,"  Martiani  vita  di  Casti^ioM. 
Seradsi,  another  of  his  biographers,  says,  ^*  Ebbe  m  dono 
^*  (dal  Re)  una  richiasima  Goltana  d'  oro;  tanto  piaoque  ad 
'*  Arrigo  questo  gran  Gentiluomo."  On  this  subject  some 
doubts  have,  however,  lately  been  raised,  by  the  Abate  D, 
Prancesconi ;  who  has  very  justly  suggested  the  improba- 
Ulityi  that  the  king  would  confer  on  the  ambassador,  the 
•omc  honour  an  he  had  before  bestowed  on  his  sovereign; 
to  which  he  adds,  '*  Lo  schiarirt  un  tal  fatto  appartiene  a 
*^  du  avesse  Tassuato  d'iOusirare  la  Storia  di  un  online 
**  cavallaresco  coi  nomi'degli  Uominl,  che  ascritti  vi  fcinmo^ 
**  simili  al  Castiglione."  v.  froHcesconi  Discorso  al  Eeaie 
Atadirfun  Floretdina*  ftor.  17P9.  p.  80.  By  the  obliging 
assistance  of  Sir  Isaac  Heard,  Garter  prbcipal  King  of  Arms, 
I,  am'  enabled  to  clear  up  these  doubu,  and  to  state  with 
confidence,  that  Castiglione  was  not  of  the  order  of  the  Gar- 
ter. Xing  Henry  VH.  transmitted  the  ensigns  to  the  dale 
of  Urbino,  by  the  Abbot  of  Glastonbury  and  Sir  Gilbert 
Talbot;  after  \vhich  the  duke  sett  Castiglione  to  England 
to  be  installed  in  his  name.  On  his  landing  at  Dover,  on 
the  dOth  day  6f  October^  Sir  Thomas  Bnoidon  was  dispatch^ 
cd  with  a  considerable  retinue  to  meet  him ;  and  in  the  col- 
lege 
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ce«co-Marta  della  Rpvere.  The  awa^iof^tidn;  ^  P  ^  P'> 
of  the  c^rfiinal  of  Pavia  by  the  hands  of  tim  '  '  .- 
4¥ke,  apd  the  resepttotent  of  Junius  II •  wl^  Ifi  ^  ^-  ^^ 
consequeqce  of  this  sacrilegious  murder  4@*  4*?«9^1^.< 
priced  his  nephew  of  his  dignities  »pd  es*. 
tates/a^  threv  the  court  of  Urhinf>  into  gre^t 

L  2  ag|tad9» 


1^  of  Arms  are  yet  preserved  the  particulars  of  his  recep- 
tion by  the  lord  Thomas  Doquara,  LordofSt.  JoWs,  and  Sir 
llioaias  Wriothesley ,  Garter  Kiagof  Arnu;  who  conducted 
him  lo  Loodpa,  where  he  was  lodged  in  the  hguie  of  tli^ 
popc*t  Vice-coUector.    But  aftthougli  CastigUone  lyas  moi 
created  a  knight  of  the  garter,  there  h  yet^reason  \xf  believe 
thai  he  received  some  distinguishing  mark  of  the  favour  of 
the  king.    In  the  letter  wliidi  he  soon  afterwards  addressed 
to  that  sovereign,  giving  him  an  aoooii^  of  the  d^ath  of  the 
datiCf  whomhcdenominatesi  '^  viruma  coNntATaiBus  tu is, 
*'  qyom  9deo  dilexistl  pt  iUumpnM^riasimoGABTCftii  or* 
i(  dine  tuo  .deqorare  digitus  ^,"  he  refers  Xo  certain  ho* 
Qours  conferred  also  on  himself;  **  me  a  tua  majestate  dig- 
^^  Kf  TATc  ac  MCNCKtBus  auctum."    In  addition  to  which  it 
may  be  observed,  that  the  MS.  fimn  which  Auiif  pufalisiied 
il^  letter  of  Ga^tigil^n^,  at  the  eo0  of  hii  second  vobiya^  «a 
the  Ord^  of  the  Gi^ter^  9n4  which  MS.  is  by  htm  stated  tp 
be  deposited  in  the  museuin  of  Mr.  Thoresby  at  Leeds,  was 
embellished  with  the  arms  of  Castiglione,  surrounded  by  a 
collar  of  SS.  ending  with  two  portcullises,  and  having  at  the 
bottom  a  rose,  gules  and  argent;  which  afibrds  a  strong 
proof  that  Ueury  VII.  whose  badges  were  a  portcullis  and 
unitcfl  rme,  bad  decprated  Castigliope  with  such  a  coUar  at 
the  time  of  his  mi^ioa  to  this  country. 

faj  1%  anU^  chap.  viii.  voi*  ii.  p.  123. 
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CH'A  P.   agitation  and  distress,  and  every  method  was 
•  resorted  to  that  was  thought  likely  to  mitigate 


A.D.i5ii.  tiie  anger  of : the  ponH^flTi  On  his  journey  to 
A.po«tix:  Rome  to  receive  absolution  for  his  crime,  the 
dukd  iiV^is  accompanieci  by  Gatstiglione.  *  The 
various  G^nrices  rendered  by  him  to  the  duke 
were  rewarded  by  a  grant  of  the  castle  and 
territory  of  Ginestrato,  which  were  afterwards 
exchanged  at  his  request,  for  the  territory  of 
Nuyellara,  about  two  miles  from  Pesaro,  where 
be  had  .an  excellent  .palace,,  good  air,  fine 
views  both  by  sea  and  land^  and  a  fertile  soil ; 
advanbges  with  *which  he  declares  himself  so 
perfectly  satisfied,  thaf  he  has  only  to  pray 
that  God  would  cive  him  a  disposition  joonr 
tenkedly  to  enjoy,  them.;. .  .      . 


!    / 


On  the  tfeath  of  Mitts  11!  in  February,  I5 13, 
^nd  the  election  of  Leo  X.  Castiglione  was 
dispa(cj||ied  by  die  duke  of  Urbino  to  Rome,  in 
the  ch^Kteier  of  amteissador  to  the  holy^  see; 
where  he  obtained  the  particular  favour  of  tlie 
pcpc;'^^  who  confirmed  to  him  the  grant  of.  his 
tierritory  of  Nuvellara/o/  and  manifested  on 

all 


.1, 


faj  This  grant,  wliich  is  expressed  in  terms  highly  ho- 
nourable to  Castiglione,  is  given  ixi  th'e*'A]>pendiX|  No. 

cxcv. 
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all  ocoisions  die  greatest  ;r ospect  fop  h»-  Ulents    c«.Af ft 
and  o{^n^!is,  partjciiiUi'ly  on  subjects  of  taste^^  ^ 

He  had  nofr  .frequent  dpportunitii^s  of  enjoy-'  a:  ».««». 
ing  the  society  of  his  former  friends';  '^Jnong  A.r<Mt  ix 
whom  wcire  Sadoletr,  Bembo,  Fitippo  Beroaldo 
the.  younger,  the  pOfit  Tebaldeo,  and  Federigo 
Frego^Q  arC:h}>ishQpof  Salerno,  nephew  of  the 
duchess  of  UrbinQ. . ;  He '  maintained  a  strict 
intiBdaey  with  MicheU  AgnolQ,  with  Raffaello, 
and  wH^  the.  many:  other  eminent  artists^  then 
resident  at  Rpme ;  nor  was  there  perhaps  any 
person  of  his  age  whose  opinion  was' With  more 
confidence  resorted  t,o,  on  account  of  his  judg* 
ment  in  architecture,  painting,  scutpturei  and 
other  works  of  art ;  insomuch,  that  it  is  said 
that  Raifaello  himself  was  frequently  accuse 
tomed  to  consult  him  on  his  most  important 
yforks.  faj  To  the  predilection  of  an  amateur 
he  united  the  science  of  an  antiquarian,  and 
was  indefatigable  in  collecting  not  only  the 
works  of  the  great  masters  of  his  own  times, 
but  also  busts,  statues,  cameos,  aiid  other  re- 
mains of  ancient  art.  * 

«  • 

Th^  marriage  of  Gastiglione  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  15 16,  with  Ippolita  daughter 

of 


'faj  Serassi^  in  vita  del  CasUglione^  p.  ISf 
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eUAVj  ^f  thu  cotlttl  Guicio  Tortllo,  a  kdy  of  grekt 
•  aC^otiipUthifibnfas  and  high  raiik,  her  iiiot&er 
I'jft!^  being  the  daughtei-.of  Giovaimi  BeMtvogho 
4. 1M.  tx.  lord  of  Bologtfia,  detiitied  Kim  for  Mint  time 
at  MantUa.  .It  ap{>6ar9,  however,  that  even 
after  hi^  ioarriage  he  continued  to  ftpetid  the 
chief  part  of  his  tiiiie  at  Home^  whilst  his  wife 
remaintfed  with  her  friends  at  Matitua ;  a  cir- 
ciitaistanee  which  may  be  supposed  to  have 
given  Hso  to  thoi^e  teiider  and  affeetlovilate  re- 
inonstrancett  which  he  has  hitnself  so  elegantly 
escpressed  in  ah  Ovidiah  epistle,  Written  in  the 
name  of  his  wife,  which  not  only  displays  n^a* 
hy  traits  in  hia  character  and  conduct,  but 
affords  a  satilifactOry  proof,  that  ais  a  Latin 
po^t  he  linight  justly  rahk  with  the  most  etiii- 
hent  of  his  contempor^ies/o)  The  death  of 
his  lady,  which  happened  in  child-bed,  whilst 

he 


faj  This  piece,  entitled,  Hippofyia^  Ballhosar'h  Cos* 
tiliom  Cw^ugif  hu  given  rise  to  an  erroneous  opinion,  that 
the  lady  of  Castiglione  wrote  Latin  poetry;  but  although  it 
afibrds  no  positive  evidence  of  this  circumstance,  yet  it  is  not 
ittpirababfte,  that  the  ideas  and  sentiments  it  contains,  ivere 
inch  18  wbrc  cohyeyej  to  him  by  hisidfedurhi^hit  absence, 
and  which  he  has  thought  proper  to  transpose Jnto  Latin 
verse.  The  intrinsic  merit  of  this  piece,  as  well  as  the  fre- 
quent Teferences  wMch  it  contains  to  the  connexion  between 
Castiglione  and  Leo  X.  entitle  it  to  a  place  in  the  Appendix, 

v.  Ab.  cxcrr. 
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he  was  stUl  deUioed  At  Rom<  in  tlie  scfaMraclev  e  b  a  f. 
of  uoJbassador  from  hh  r^Ution  the  marquis  ____ 
of  Mamtua,  rendered  htm  for  sodp^  time  in^  a.d.im. 
oo&solable.  The  attention  of  the  cardinals  and  a' 
most  distinguished  pers^His  in  the  Roman 
court  was  devoted  to  mitigate  his  grief,  and 
LfCo  X«  as  a  mark  of  his  particular  esteem,  con^ 
ferred  on  him  ahout  the  ^ame  tim^  a  ipension  of 
two  hnndred  gold  crowns/aj 

On  the  death  of  the  pontiff,  Gastiglione  re^ 
niained.in  Rome  until  the  election  of  Adrian 
VL  soon  after  (virhose  arrival  at  that  city  he 
returned  to  MalHua;  but  on  the  election  <^ 
Clement  VIL  in  the  year  1523,  he  was  s^ain 
dispatched  by  the  marquis  of  Mantua  to  Rorne^ 
Th^  new  pontiff,  who  was  well  acquainted 
with  his  integrity,  talents,  and  experieinc^  and 
who  had  occasion  to  send  an  amhMsador  to 
the  emperor  Charles  V-  selected  him  for  this 
purpose^  and  having  obtained  the  consent  of 
the  marquis  of  Mantua,  dispatch^  him  to 
Madrid*  where  he  anrived  in  the  month  of 
March,  l5S5t  greatly  honoured,  as  he  express- 
es it,  throughout  his  whole  journey*  but  e8«- 
pectally  on  his  arrival  at  Madrid ;  where  the 

emperor 


/aj  Sirassif  vito  del  Castiglipne^  p,  20. 
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^*  emperor  reciBiTed  him  with  particular  attention 
and  kindness.     Whilst  he  was  engaged  in  this 


^^i^  mission^  and  endeavouring  to  the  utmost  pf 
a:  Fttot.4x«  his  abilities  to  reconcile  the  differences  between 
the  European  powers,  he  received  the  alarm-* 
ing  intelligence  of  the  capture  and  sacking  of 
the  city  of  Rome,  and  of  the  imprisonment  of 
the  supraptie  pontiff.  The  extreme  grief  which 
he  experienced  on  this  occasion  was  rendered 
still  more  poignant,  by  a  letter  from  the  pope, 
compl^ning  that  he  had  not  given  him  timfely 
information,  so '  as  to  enable  him  to  avoid  the 
disaster.  This  produced  a  long  justi£catory 
reply  from  Gastiglione,  in  which  he  recapitu* 
lates  his  efforts  and  his  services,  both  before 
and  after  this  unfortunate  event,  the  plan,  of 
which  had  not  been  laid  in  Spain,  but  in  Italy, 
bndassertS)  th^t  he  had  prevailed  on  the  Spa* 
nish  prelates  to  suspend  the  performance  of 
divine  offices^  And  to  address  themselves  in  a 
body  to  the  enlperor  to  demand  the  liberotioq 
of  their  'chief,  the  vicar  of  Christ  on  earth* 
By 'these 'represeniations  he  succeeded  m-  re*- 
moving  ttie  unfounded-  prepossessions  which 
the  pope  had  entertained  against  him  ;  but  the 
wound  which  his  own 'sensibility  had  received 
irOm  these  imputations,  was  too  deep  to  admit 
of  a  cure.  The  favours  of  the  emperor,  who 
conferred  on  him  the  privileges  of  a  denizen 

in 
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^> 


m  Spain  and  noifcmUed  him  bishi^  of^Avila,  ^^^ 
which  see  produced  a  large  revenue,  were  iur 
sufficient  to.  restore  him  to  his  former  traniquil^ 
iity ;  and. a  feverish  indisposition  ofsix  days' 
continuance,  terminated  his  life  at  Toledo,  on 
die  second  day  of  February,  15S9»  at  the  age 
of  litde  more  than  fifty  yegrs.  -  Hit  eulogy 
was  pronounced  in  a  few  words,  but  with  great 
justice,  by  the  emperor  himself,  who  on  this 
event  said  to  LodoVico  Strozzi  the  liephew  of 
Castiglione,  ^^  I  assure  you  we  have  lost' one 
^'  of  die  most  accomplished  gentlemen  of  the 
"  age.'Ya; 
e  The 


faj  "  Ya  vos  bxco  ^vt   is   mucrto  uho   de   Lot 

*<   MEiORIS    CaVALLEEOS    DEL   MUNOO." 

The  body  of  Castiglione  was  interred  in  the  Metropolitan 
church  of  Toledo,  whence  it  was  afterwards  removed  by  hit 
daughter  to  the  church  of  the  frati  Minori^  at  Mantua,  and 
deposited  in  a  handsome  chapel  erected  for  that  purposey 
with  the  followmg  inscription  ¥rritten  by  Bembo ; 

Balxtassabi  Gastilxoni  Mantuako.  ' 

OMNIBUS  NATUftJK  DOTIBVS,  PLUaiVIS  BONIS  ABTIBVS, 
OINATO  ;  GtiKGlS'  UTBKIS  EBV4)IT0  ;  IN  LaTINIS  '  E^ 
EtrUSOIS   ETIAH-    Y0ZVA\    OPPIDO   NsBULARIiE    IN   Pl8AX»^ 

EfiB.  OB  virr;  'milit.  donato;  buabus  obitib  lbqa>- 
T(<mi|u8y  Britanhxca  st  Romana;  Hispaniensem  gum 

AGRRSTf 
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CBAR       Tiie  celfbrsted  Lii^^  dil  Cartegmtp,  whicfc 
_.._  liad  engaged  the  attention  of  Gafitigiione  for  se- 
^*^^  veral  yeai«,  was  termintted  in  15189  wk^i  it 
ju  VM.  IX  wa^s  seiA  by  its  author  to  Bembo,  that  he  might 
fQg  utro  **€^^  ii  A<^d  give  h»  opinion  upon.  it.     Gas* 
da  ctru-  tigUone  tms,  howover,  in  no  haste  to  ctmunit  it 
^*^^*        to  the  press,  the  first  edition  being  printed  in 
the  year  I58S9  by  the  successors  of  Aldo  at 
Venice.     Of  a  work  which  has  been  so  gene- 
rally read)  and  which  has  been  translated  into 
most  of  the  modem  languages  of  Europe,  a 
particular  account  is  now  superfluous.  It  may^ 
howeyer,  be  observed,  that  although  this  trea- 
tise professes  only  to  define  the  qualifications  of 
a  perfect  courtier,  yet  it  embraces  a  great  variety 
of  subjects  ;  insomuch  that  there  are  few  ques- 
tions of  importance  either  in  science  or  morals, 
which  are  not  therein  touched  upon  or  dis- 
cussed.    The  merit  of  the  work  is  greatly  en- 
hanced by  a  pervading  rectitude  of  principle, 

by 


ACERET,  AC  RM  ClBHEMTXS  VIL  PqKT.  MaX.  FROCV- 
RARET,  QUATUORQUE  UBR08  DE  INSTITVENOA  ReGOM 
.fAXtlLA     fERtCRIPIfSSST;.    POSTKBMO    CUM     CarQLVS    V. 

ivpniAToa  Rpucorim  amuul  catAas  mamdamet^  Toleti 

-ViTA  9UNCX0,  UAOXl    A9UD  OMMBt  CSffTBE  WOKUflft*  QV' 

Via.  AKKef  L.  una.  IL  man  L  alqteia  Goneaoai 
conTRA  v0Qrvif  ftOPsaariE.  riL.  b.  n.  p.  AKNa  Domini 
4iaxxiv. 
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by  the  iiiculcation  of  true  sentiments  of  hoiiddr,  ^  ^'^  ^- 
and  by  precepts  of  magnammity,  t>f  propriety^    . 
of  temperance,  of  modesty,  aiMl  of  decorum,   ^  ^*  **J* 
which  rendet  it  equally  fit  for  perusal  in  all  A.tafe.at. 
times,  by  both  sexes,  and  by  every  rank.  The 
style^  although  confenedly  not  uniformly  Tus- 
can, is  pure  and  elegant,  and  if  we  could  ex- 
cuse in  some  of  the  interlocutors  a  prolixity 
which  seems  to  have  been  Common  to  the  age, 
this  production  might  be  esteemed  a  perfect 
model  of  colloquial  composition/o^ 

To 


faj  CastiglioQe  has  also  left  a  few  poetical  compositiotii 
in  his  native  tongue,  which  display  equal  elegance  with  Iiii 
Latin  writing8«    liis  auuoiu  beginning 

MoiUa  ilfior  gicvenil  de*  miei  prinC  anni^ 

9 

ia  particular,  exUbits  a  force  of  sentiment  and  of  ezpresiioQ 
seldom  met  with  in  the  works  of  his  contemporaries.  That 
he  not  only  admired,  but  imitated  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  is 
sufficiently  evident  from  the  following  passage  in  this  poem;' 

^*  £  parmi  udire ;  O  Stolto,  O  picil  d'  obblio, 
**  Dal  pigro  sonno  omai 
^*  Destati,  e  dar  riikiedio  t'apparecchia 
<^  AI  lungo  ettor ;' 


.»» 


vbicfa  ssens  to  be  imitated  {rem  these  lines  of  Lotenn  I 

*^  Destati  pigro  ingcgno  da  quel  sonnoi 

'*  Che  par  che  gli  occhi  tuoi  d'un  vd  ricopra^ 
**  Onde  veder  h  veriti  non  ponno. 

<«  STegliflSi^nfti/'tK. 
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^^^^-^   r  To  enumearate  among  the  moralists  the  writ-' 
J-  ars  of  novels,  and  romances^may  scarcely  be 

M- D.  1*1.  thought  allowad^e  ^  yet  as  .human  life  and 
AifcuiLixi  manners  are  ;their  professed  subjects,  they 
jj^^^  may  perhaps,  without  any  great  impropriety 
writers.  be  noticed  on  this  occasion.  It  is  true  their 
end  is  in  general  :rath^  to  amuse  than  to  in- 
struct; and  if  we  may  judge  from  the  .works 
of  this  nature  which  were  produced  in  the 
time  of  Leo  X.  they  were  rather  calculated  to 
counteract  than  to  promote  those  maxims  of 
virtue  and  decency,  which  the  moralist  is  most 
earnest  to  inculcate,  The  earliest  collection 
oX  ]^oveIs,  and  perhaps  one  of  the  earliest 
specimens  that:  now  remains  of  the  Italian  lan- 
guage, is  the  Cento  J\ropelleAntiche/aJ  of  "wbich 
numerous  copies  existed  before  the  time  of 
Boccaccio,  who  has  occasionally  been  indebted 
io  it  for  the  materials  of  sojnp  pf  his  tales./Ui 

.  ,  his 


,M 


(a)  Le  cunto  Nov£lli  antikc.  fiari  di  Arlare^ 
di  belle  cortesie^  e  di  bellt  valentie  e  doni  secendo  he  per  lo 
tempo  passalo  annajhllo  moUi  yalenliuominim  In  Bologna^ 
nelle  case  di  Girolamo  Benedelti^  1525.  This  edition  was 
published  at  the  instance  of  Bembo  by  his  friend  Carlo  Gual- 
teriuzi,  who  presenred  throughout  the  ancient  orthography; 
but  Zeno  met  with  an  edition  without  note  of  date  or  place, 
which  he  supposed  U>  be  of  greater  antiquity,    v.  JfoU  al 

Fonianlni^  vol,  ii.^.  ISl. .  . 

,  •  '   •• 

(bj  Manniy  Istoria  del  Decamervne^  p^  l&Sf 
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This  produc^on  is  wholly  different  from  the  CH  ap;. 
Ceni  JVouyelUs  JVouveUes^  whicb  is  an  original  ^ 

French  work  of  much  later  date,  and  is  sup-    ^-  ®-  **"• 
posed  to  have  been  written  for  the  amusement  a.  poot.  ix. 
of  Louis  XL  (»efore  his  accession  to  the  throne, 
and  during  his  retreat  to  the  castle  of  Guinepe* 
in  Brabant,  between  the  years  1457,  and  146 1  .fa) 
Soon  after  the  publicaticm  of  thci  Decamerone, 
which,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  its  moral 
tendency,  certainly  contributed  in  an  eminent 
degree  to  purify  and  polish  the  Italian  tongue, 
several  other  writers  employed  their  talents  on 
similar  subjects.      The  novels  of  FVanco  Sac- 
chetti  appeared  about  the  year  1376  ;(bj  those 
of  Giovanni-Fiorentino,  under  the  name  of 
Pecorone,  in  137it  ;/'f;/ and  tliose  of  Masuccio 
Salernitano,  under  the  title  of  Cmlo  JfovelU^ 
soon  after  the  year   lAOO.fd)    These  writers 
were,  however,  rather  collectors  •  of  singular 
incidents  and  extraordinary  facts,  than  original 
inventors  of  their  own  stories,  as  sufficiently 

appears 


(a)  Mtrwglana^  torn,  ili.^.  401. 
fh)  The  best  ediiicn  is  thai  of  FUretueiX7%A^  %  vols.  80. 
(c)  Friniedai  Milan^  1558,  and  seHral Onus  nptinled, 
fdj  Printed  at  Venice,  1510,  1531,  15.41,  dre. 
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^xx.^*  appears  from  a  comparison  of  their  narrativei 

,.  with  the  histOriaiM  of  their  oim  an4  precc4}Qg 

A.  B^Mw.  tkoM.faJ    In  the  year  148S,  Giovawi  Sahadi* 

A^rmLix.  no  Degli  Arienti  of  Bolognai  published  a 

work  consisting  of  seventy  novels,  aad  entitled 

PorreUaWy  from  their  being  supposed  to  have 

been  narrated  at  the  baths  of  that  name,  which 

^  inscribed  to  Ercole  d'Este  duke  of  Ferra- 

t9L»(b)  The  celebrity  of  these  productions  was, 

however,  greatly  surpassed  in  the  beginning 

of  the  ensuing  century  by  the  writings  of  Mat* 

teo  Bandello,  which  have  given  him  a  rank  in 

this  department  of  Letters,  second  only  to 

Boccaccio  himself. 

Matteo  Bandello  was  bom  at  Gastelnuovo  in  the 
Bwdeito.  district  of  Tortona,  and  repaired  at  an  early 
age  to  Rome,  where  he  remained  for  some 
years  under  the  patronage  of  his  uncle  Vin- 
cenzio  Bandello  general  of  the  order  of  Domi- 
nicans, with  whom  he  also  travelled  through 
various  parts  of  Italy,  France,  Spain,  and  Ger- 
many, where  it  was  the  duty  of  the  general  to 

inspect 


faj  Manni  hi^ria  del  Dectmirant^  p.  131. 

f6j  Tbc  fint  edition  in  To.  1483^  im  extremely  rare.  r. 
Pifulli,  SaU  Caial.  Jfo.  4283.  These  novels  were  reprint- 
ed at  Venice}  by  Marchio  Scsso,  1631.  80. 
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inspect  the  convents  of  his  order/o^    Aflber  9i^^  '^ 
the  death  of  his  uncle  at  the  convent  of  AlWn  * 

monte  in  Calabria,  in  the  year  iA«6,  Baaddtto  ^^;^^; 
passed  a  considerable  part  of  his  time  at  the  a^^m^ 
court  of  Milan,  where  he  had  the .  honour  of 
instructing  the  celebrated  Lucrezia  Gonzaga, 
in  whose  praise  be  wcote  an  Italian  poeni^ 
wliich  still  remains,  and  where  he  formed  isft 
intnnacy  with. many  eminent  persons  of  the 
age,  as  appears  from  the  dedicatory  epistles 
prefixed  to  his  novels.  Having  early  torolled 
himself  in  the  order  of  Dominkana  in  a  fra* 
teraity  at  Milan,  he  entered  deeply  into  the 
ecclesiasticai  and  political  affairs  of  the  dmes^ 
and  after  various  vicissitudes  of  foatune,  db* 
tained  at  length  the  bishoprick  of  Agen  in 
France,  conferred  on  htm  by  Henry  U. 
Whilst  he  was  thus  engaged  m  frequent 
journeys  and  public  transactions^  he  omitbed 
no  opportunity  of  collecting  historical  anec* 
dotes  and  narratives  of  extraordinary  events, 
as  materials  for  his  novels,  which  were  com- 
posed at  different  periods  of  his  life,  as  occasion 
and  inclination  concurrod.  These  tales,  of 
which  three  large  volumes  were  collected  and 
published  by  him  after  lie  had  obtained  fak 

episcopal 


fAj  MaxxucktUii  Scrithri  i  MtA.  wl.  in.  p.  301. 
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CHAP,  episcopal  dignity,  under  the  title  of  Lt  KwtUi 
^°^'  del  BandiUo^(a)  bear  the  peculiar  character 
A;D.  im.^  which  in  general  distinguishes  the  literary 
A.Ptat.iic;  productions  of  the  eccledastics  of  that  age 
from  those  of  the  laity,  and  are  no  less  remark- 
.able  for  the  indecency  of  the  incidents,  than 
for  the  natural  simplicity  with  which  they  are 
related.  Some  of  the  literary  historians  of 
Italy  have  endeavoured  to  extenuate  that  want 
of  decorum  in  these  writings,  which  they  can- 
not entirely  defend,/^^^  whilst  others  have  con- 
gratulated themselves,  that  the  appearance  of 
so  scandalous  a  work,  at  so  critical  a  period, 
did  not  afford  the  reformers  those  advantages 
which  they  might  have  obtained,  had  they 
known  how  to  avail  themselves  of  them./Vj 
In  point  of  composition,  these  novels,  al* 
though  much  .inferior  to  those  of  Boccaccio, 
are  written  with  a  degree  of  vivacity  and  na- 
ture, which  seldom  fails  to  interest  the  reader, 
and  which,  combined  with  the  singularity  of 

the 


(a)  liiey  were  printed  at  Lucca  in  1564,  \tlAU.  a  fourth 
volume  was  afterwards  published  at  Lyons,  1574,  %vo^ 
They  have  since  been  several  times  reprinted,  particularl)* 
in  London,  1740,  in  4  vols.  4<0. 

(b)  V.  Maxzuckilli  ScrUi$ri  d'  Mat.  vol.  iii.  p.  204. 
fcj  Tiraboschi  Sioria  dilla  UU.  Hat. yd.  par.  ul.p.  93. 
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thfi  incidents,  will  probably  secuTe  a  durable,  CHAb. 

dlthoiigh  not  a  very  hononrable  re{>utatioh  to  ' 

the  author.                                                   ,  a-d-imi. 


Whilst  Bandello  vrs^  cdilecting  the  mstferi^  p^^^ 
als  for  his  works,  the  precincts  <  of  literature  Aratino. 
were  polluted  by  the  intrusion  oF:an  author 
yet  more  disgracefully  notorious,  the  iAB|>rinci- 
pied  and  licentious  Pietro  Aretino;  Wef^:  it 
the  object  of  the  present  ps^es  to  collect  only 
such  circuinstances  as  might  confi^r  honour  on 
the. age,  the  name  of  this  wciter  might  well  be 
omitted,  but  the  depravity  pf  taste,  smd  morals 
is  no.  less  an  object  of  .inquiry  .th^  their,  ex- 
cellency. .  The  life  of  Aretino  msiy  be  deno- 
minated the  triumph  of  effrontery.  His  birtii 
was  illegitimate.  The  little  leaning  which 
he  possessed,  was^  obtained  from;  tlie  bookp 
which  in  his  early  years  it  was,  his*  business  to 
hxai.faj  .  He  was  driven  from  l^s  native  cUy 
of  Arezzo,  for  having  been  the>^^thor  of  a  sa- 
tirical sonnet,,  and  having  afterwards  found  a 
shelter,  in  Perugia,  be  there  gave  a  further 

yoi;..  IV.  M  specimen 


faj  MazzuchelU^  vila  di  Pitlro  Areiin^j  p,  14.  £diz» 
Brescia^  1763.  8^.  This  work  of  the  count  Giammaria 
Mazzuchelli,  however  unworthy  the  subject  of  it  may  be, 
may  justly  be  considered  as  a  perfect  specimen  of  literary 
biography. 


"^     fRaiGte  1^  Mfil  bi  k  (i^l^tiiis  <©  2i  tiact«d^8ttbject 
•*•  i>-'^«»-  An  early  confidence  in  his  own  -ftdttlitt  in^ 
;ui.  duced  him  to  pay  a  visit  to  Rome,  where  he 
ai^riVed  on  fbot^  aM  with6lit  toy  otU^  'isft^cts 
than  the  appSir^r%hijbh  M&^^^        ^Bl&}il^i^^^ 

tain^  im  the  fii^iVke  of  the  emmeiMl  nydir^&nt 

• 

-Ago8t|W6  dhigi,  be  ivib  di^s^ed  oh  >ilke&tiM 
bf  h&ving  bi«ti  dkteted  in  a  thehi/'ii;  1^ 
tfrtft  b«<2atn(e  a  ^ism^ic  ^<^tK^  i:ai'didai  'rft  i& 
<  eimaiitt, '  ott  irltelbe  d«lath  ^e  obumed  iA^^r 
frioyni'eht  ih'thfe  VaticMi  utoaei-  Jiiliiis  Il.-by 

eitb^ikcl  fixMh  the  cUuk.  On  in  excuMioA 
nrhtch  he  mkde  into  Lotaahairdv,  he  retidiirea 
fuiilself  remarleable  fay  >di&  tkttetiie  UceiMfieiff- 

•  •  r  11**  •»• 

nets  of  his  conduct,  Which  did  not  pk'eVent 
liidi  from  Btihg  tcedved  ^  Ravenna  ittto  a 
^cohfrateftiity  of  mbnara.  .  On  his  sedcrnd'vkit 
to4lbmehe  femid  the  pontifical  chair  jilledby 
Ijeo  X/who  considering  *hirn  as  a  man  of  ta- 
lents, admitted  liihi  to  a  shai^  of  that'  bdiinty 
which  He 'so  liberally  dispensed  on  all  who 
^id,  and-^on  many  who  did  not  deserveit-;  '^and 
Aretino  ha&  himself,  boasted^  that  on  one  oc* 
casion  he  received  from  this  pontiff  a  present 

in 


(d)  V.  Maxiuch.  yiia  delV  Arttino^  p,  15. 
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in  money  itfr  a  princdLy^  amount.     The  pro-  ^fiAK 
tection  oE Lieo  was  acoompanied  by  that  of  ihe     '  . ..!_ 
caixlinal  :Giulib  de'  Medici,  who  on  his  beoom-   a*  »*^^^* 
ing  supmne  pontiff  by  the  nune  of  Clement  a^vMi^ac. 
VII.  continued  his  favour  to  Aretino.     These 
obligations  are  confessed  by  himself  in  various 
parts  of  his  writings  ifaj  yet  with  an  ingratitude 
and  an  inconsbtency  which  marked  the  whole 
of  his  conduct,  he  complained,  long  after  the 
death  of  both  these  pontiffs,  that  in  return  for 
all  his  services  they  had  only  repaid  him  with 
cruelties  and  injuries./^/     Being*  compelled 
to  abandon  the  city  of  Rome,  on  account  of  the 
share  which  he  had  in  the  indecent  set  of  prints 
designed  by  Giulio  Romano,  and  engraved  by 
Marc- Antonio  Raimondo,  to  which  Aretino 
had  furnished  Italian  yerses/cj  he  engaged  in 

u  a  the 


I  ■*  ^ip"i 


faj  In  one  of  his  letters,  voL  iii.  fpgL  86,  he  acknow- 
ledges to  have  received,  dalla  sania  numoria  di  Leone  danari 
in  real  somma*    Maxz*  in  vita,  p.  19. 

fbj  '*  Non  d'altro  lo  pagaron,  servendo  loro,  che  di 
*(  cnideltik  ed  injurie."     Letlere  del  Aretin.  iii*  16. 

(c)  For  this  scandalous  puhlication  the  engraver,  Marc- 
Antonio,  was  committed  to.  prispa  by  the  orders  of  Clement 
VII.  whence  he  was  only^Uberated  on  the  eotnaties  of  the 
cardinal  (Ippoltto)  de'  Medicit  and  Baccio  Baiadinelli.     Va- 
5cri,  nie  dz'  Pliiori^  \u  420.   It  is  highly  probable  that  the 

few 
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CHAP,  iijg  service  of  the  difetinniished  commander 

'  Giovsiimi  dc'  Medici,  captain  of  the  Bande 

A^p^un.  nere^  wkose  favour  he  obtained  in  an  eminent 

A.  *>   J0 

A.itaiit  iz.  degree,  and  who  died  la'his  arms  ia  .the  month 
of  Oecember,  15 S6,  of  a.wound.from  the  shot 
of  a  musquet.  The  crecUt  which  he  liad  ac- 
quired by  the  friendship  of  this  eminent  sol- 
dier^ recommended  hintto  the  noticeof  many  of 
the  most  celebrated  men  of  the  dmes/aj  From 
this  period  he  fixed  his  residence  at  Venice, 
and  resolved  not  to  attach  himself  to  any  pa- 
tron, but  .to  enjoy  his  freedom,  and  to  procure 
his  own*  subsistence  by  Che  exerxiise  of  his  ta- 
lents aind  the  labours,  of  his  pen. 

It  would  b(S  as  disgusting  to  enter  into  an 

exsuxiination 


i«w  impressions  which  were  printed,  have  all  been  destroy- 
ed. Even  those  which  are  preserved  in  the  library  of  the 
Vatican  are  not  by  Marc-Antooiol  v.  Heineke^  Did.  du 
Artistes^  i.  ^517. 

ffi)  In  one  of  his  Gapitoli  addressed  to  Cosmo  I.  duke 
of  Florence,  Aretino  reminds  hb»  of  the  intimacy  that  had 
subsisted  between  himself  and  Giovanni  de'  Medici,  the  fa- 
ther of  the  duke. 

'^  Che  amicizia  non  (ii,  ma  fratellanxa, 
**  Quella  ch'  ebbi  <»l  vostro  genitore, 
^^  Di  propria  man  di  voi  n'  ho  la  quietansa/' 

Opirt  BurUsche  di  Bcrniy  ire.  ill.  14.     £d.  Fir.  172,^. 
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examination  of  the  indecent  and  abbmihabl^  CHAP^ 
writings  of  Arctinoi,  as  it  would  be  Urespme-  ' 
to  peruse  those  lonff>arid  tedious  pieces  .on  re-«  A.D.M«i» 
ligious  subjects,  by  which  he  most  probably  A.poaCijg. 
sought  to  counterbalatuie,  in  the  public  opi  ^ 
nion,  •  the  profaneness  of  his  other  produc- 
tions. .  It  may,  indeed,  truly  be  said,  that  of 
all  the  (efforts  of  his  abilitiesy  in  prose  and  in 
verse,  whether  sacred  or  profane,  epio:  or 
dramatic,  panegyrical  or  satirical,,  and  not-> 
withstanding  their  great  number  and  variety, 
not  one  piece  exists  which  in  point  of  literary 
merit  is  entitled  to  approbation ;  yet  the  com- 
mendations  which  Aretino  received  from  his 
contemporaries,  are  beyond  example ;  and  by 
his  unblushing  effrontery  and  the  artful  inter-* 
mixture  of  censure  and  adulation,  k^  con- 
trived  to  lay  under  contribution  almost  all 
the  sovereigns  and  eminent  men  of  his  time. 
Francis  L  not  only  presented  him  with  a  chain 
of  gold,  and  afforded  him  other  marks  of  hU 
liberality,  but  requested  that  the  pope  would 
allow  him  the  gratification  .pf  his:  society. 
Henry  VIII.  sent  him  at  one.  time  three 
hundred  gold  croyms/aj   and  the  empdror 

'  Charles 


-  ^  -  ^ 


faj  It  has  also  been  supposed  that  H^dr^  VIII.  bad 

left 
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€i<  A  P.  Charlies  V.  iiot  only  allowed  him  a  considera* 
.  blc  pension,  but  on  Aretino  beii^  introduced 

A.  0.  iMi.  to  him  by  the  duke  of  Urbiho  on  his  way  to 

A    fit.  4ff 

AihMuix.  Peschiera,  placed  him  on  his  right  hand  and 
rode  with  him  in  intimate  conversation/aj 
The  distinctions  which  he  obtained  by  his 
adulatory  sonnets  and  epistles,  from  Julius  IIL 
were  yet  more  extraordinary.  The  present 
of  a  thousand  gold  crowns  was  accompanied 
by  a  papal  bull,  nominating  him  a  Cayaliere  of 
the  order  of  &  Pietr^^  to  which  dignity  was 
also  annexed  an  annual  mcoxnt*(b)  These  fa« 
yours  and  distinctions,  which  were  imitated 
by  the  inCerior  sovereigns  and  chief  nobility 
of  Europe,  excited  the  vanity  of  Aretino  to 
such  a  degree,  that  he  entertained  the  strong- 
eat  expectations  of  being  created  a  cardinal ; 
'  .  for 


T^ 


• 

(eft  him  a  legacy  in  his  will.  See  a  curious  dedicatory 
letter  on  this  subject  from  William  Thomas,  Clerk  of  the 
c1t)tet  to  Edward  VI.  and  a  prebendary  of  St.  Paul's,  ad- 
doeiiM  Ta  Mr.  Mtr  JreUne^  the  r^hi  uniural  pMl;  in 
Sif  Rkhard  CItytoli's  translatioD  of  Tenfabre's  UmamiS 
the  Hdua^  of  Medici,  v.  li.  p.  200. 

faj  McmnA*  riia  ddP  Jriimo^  p.  64. 
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w 


^udHly  l?egyn  19  m^e  pijep^rs^tiops.fc^!    tip     -^^  _ 
d^wmd  Xhfi  titles  9f//  4?^ni^<^^  ;^ni  Z/.^^-  j|vj; 

h)pfl?i,Qvyr  <>f  hiw,  r^pres^tiug,  him  cipcpm?4 
with  ^  ^halxi  of  goM^  ^i)4,  QA  the  i:^ r ^$e  th^ 
princes  of  Europe  bringing  to  him  t)^^^  tn? 
bute.  Even  his  mother  and  his  daughter 
W(^e  r^pf^s^nt^  in  ii}e4als  with  appropriate 
ioscfiptiQus/  H^  portrait  wa?  freq^^jptly 
paintadi  by  ^he  b^s|  artists  of  the  time,  sknc) 
parti^ylariy  by  the  ^el^brated  Titi^p,  y^xt^ 
whom  he  ^V04  \Pi  habits  of  intiwaqy;/*Jl  in- 

somycb 


* .  ,  .4 


jk^ 


faj  Maxxu^h*  Vita  MC  Aretinpij  jf.  7Q«  Hf  ^t^rwanc^ 
boasted  th^t  he  bad  refused  the  cardinal^te,  L^fUrf^  voL 
vi.  p.  %n.  Mazz,  p.  73. 

fkj  Of  the  extreme  arrogance  and  vanity  of  AretinO| 
the  following  passage  from  one  of  his  letters  may  afford  a 
sufifient  proof,  ^'  Tanti  Signpri  mi  rompoa  continuamfnte 
"  |a  t^ta  (^llf  visiter  die  le  ^ue  SC9I9  sQn  cftpsui^ate  dal 
<  ^*  ^iia^tar  d^'  Ipr  piedi,  com^  U  payiipentp  M  Cai^pi- 
*"''  4^10  d^lle  rMo^  d^i  C2(nri  trioiif^ti*  Vi  mi  crecjo  che 
*^  R01114  per  via  di  parlarf  ycdesse  i^iai  si  gran  fpeiwol^nzB 
^'  di  nazfpol,  ^qi'  ^  (|ueUa  che  mi  capita  in  cas^.  A  mt 
"  vengono  Tbrchi,  Giudei,  Indiani,  Francesi,  Ted^^chi) 
"  e  Spagnuoli.  Or  pensate  cio  cb^  ffinio.  i  nqjitr^  Itar 
"  Uani.    Del  popol  minuto  dico  nulla;  perciocch^  i  piik 

<'  facile 
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•  '  ■    .. 

t^HAP.  somuch  that  it  may  justly  be  asserted,  that 
>_  from  the  days  of  Homer  to  the  present,  no 

A.  x>.  iflsi.  person  who  founded  his  claims  to  public  fa» 
A.  ^Mlt  IX.  vour  merely  on  his  literary  talents,  ever  ob- 
tained one  half  of  the  honours  and  emolu- 
ments which  were  lavished  on  this  illiterate 
pretender. 

Great,  however,  as  these  distinctions  were, 
they  were  not  enjoyed  by  Aretino  without  con- 
siderable deductions,  and  fVequent  mortifica- 
tions and  di^race.  In  the  pontificate  of  Leo 
X.  he  was  twice  in  danger  of  his  life  from  the 
attacks  of  those  whom  he  had  calumniated,  and 
on  one  occasion  owed  bis  escape  only  to  the  in- 
terference of  his  friend  Ferraguto  di  La^zara/aj 
He  also  met  with  a  firm  opponent  in  the  re- 
spectable ahd  learned  Ci^matteo  Ghiberti 

bishop 


^^  facile  di  tor  voi  dalla  divozione  Imperiale,  che  veder> 
**  mi  un  attimo  solo  senza  soidati,  senza  soolari,  sen- 
"  za  frati,  e  senza  preti  intorno;  per  la  qual  oosa  mi 
**  par  esser  diventato  Toracolo  della  verit),  da'  che  og- 
**  nunp  mi  viene  a  contare  il  tortb  (attogli  dal  tal  prin- 
**  cipe,  tdal  eotal  prekito;  ond'  lo  sono  il  segretario  del 
**  mondo,  t  cos)  mi  intitolate  nelle  aoprascriue."  LtiUre^ 
roi.  up*  306.  MatZf  57, 

faj  Mazxueh.  vUa  deW  Aretino^  p.  81 , 
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bishop  of  Verona  and  apostolic  datary,  who  chap. 
ased  all  his  efforts  to  strip  the  mask  from  this  ^ 

blameless  itapOitdT.fa)  A  still  more  formi-  ^-^uo. 
dable  adi^ersar/  appeared  under  the  pontifi*  A.rM.ix. 
cate  oif  Client  VIL  in  Achille  della  Volta, 
a  gentlemfan  of  Bologna  then  -  resident  in 
Rome,  on  whom  Aretino  had  written  a  satiri- 
cal sohnet,  and  who  repaid  him  with  five 
wounds  of  a  dagger,  one  of  which  was  for 
wme  time  supposed  f  o  be  mortal/ii^yl  In  con- 
sequence of  a  lampoon  written  by  Aretino 
when  at  Venice,  against  the  distinguished 
commander  J^ietro  Strozzi,  who  in  the  year 
1542,  wrested  from  the  Imperialists  the  for- 
tress of  Marano,  that  haughty  soldier  gave 
him  to  understand,  that  if  he  repeated  the  in- 
sult he  would  have  him  assassinated  even  in 
his  bed ;  in  consequence  of  which  he  lived 
under  great  apprehensions  as  long  as  Strozzi 
remained  in  the  Venetian  territories/ir^  A 
singular  interview  is  said  to  have  taken  place 
between  Aretino  and  Tintoretto  the  painter, 
on  whom  he  had  lavished  his  abuse,  Tin- 
toretto ^ 


fnj  Akaxuch.  vUadell*  JreiinOf  /.  33,  ir^n 
(b)  »id.  p.  30. 
(cj  aid.  p.  74. 


Q«A»  ior«ittQ,  IwKfipg  ianiiA^d  ^hr  t^few,  V>ur«  unikir 


^ir  frstR  bis  iKKom  «:  Urs9  pw^  "vl^  bs 

kv^ed  «[l.  Ar«>t«i<V  Tb^  cqosciflwif  91l4  ter- 
rific UI)dto  i9rk4  (Hrt  fof  iiii«F«y»  wtivei;i  Tin* 
tocttto  »wi4  tftth  g}i««t  ^^txi  eon4^9A  jfowh 
4«{f  fMi/^l  /  <(^4  iR4aft»r^  ^f  yimi  amd  n9vi)% 

4entoc4  the  JW>i}»  mkI  fr<>|i|  t!|is.ti^  «Y9^ 
e4  himself  tUi5  p^lnt^r's  wwo^^t  frie?id./i^ 
On  ai¥>Uiear  oocasioiEi  h^  itigmr^fi  the.  re^nt- 
mqnt  pf  the  EogWsh  «iob^|fi^4(H'  ^t  V^qice, 
by  JAsoJ^ntly  Imii^aUQg  ^H  hp  h?4  df tain^d 
n  U^  h^kids  tibfr  ilwu^y  wwit<»4  hy  hia  ^pyG' 
reign  ws  ;i  present  tp  Ar^^i^^  i  in  owseqvwc^ 
9f  which  the :  ^mh^padar  }>  8fu4  tQ  huve  hii^d 
six  or  8§VQq  p^r^Pmp  tp  0Xt^k  him  with  CMd^ 
gelS)  whi^h  hi9  r^pr^^eiited  as  a  de^^n  to  mur* 

der  hiD?/^^    Therp  h  gwd  Teawn  to  belieyc, 

that 


m' '  ■■^' 


faj  Riiolfi^  vUi  it'  PUicn  VinuiiaHL  par.  ii.p^  &S. 

(h)  This  circumstance  is  referred  tg  io  msQQr  of  t]|«  let- 
ters  of  Aretino,  cited  by  Mazzuchelli.    In  the  Appendix 

wiU 
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that  Aretino  experieficed  on  many  occanions  ^^f^^* 

similar  treatment ;'  on  which  account  Bocca**  1^ 

Km  hn  humorously  called  him  "  the  load-  ^^^• 

<^  stone  of  clubs  and  daggers;'*  adding,  ^^  that  a.xm.t;i» 

^  those  persons  who  were  as  ready  of  hand  » 

*^  he  wais  cf  speech,  h^d.  left  then*  marks  in 

<^  such  a  mamier  on  his  face,  his  breast,  and 

((  his  arms,  that  he  was  streaked  all  orer  like 

**  a  chart  of  navigation/* 

Nor  did  the  arrogance  and  effrontery  of 
Aretino  escape  the  reprehension  of  his  nu« 
meroQs  literary  adversaries^  who  availed  them* 
selves  of  every  opportunity  to  render  him  an 
object  of  ridicule  and  contempt ;  as  ^  contrast 
to  tlie  ostentatious  medals  which  he  had  caused 
to  be  struck  in  honour  of  himself,  others  were 
made  public,  exhibiting  his  resemblance  on 
one  side,  and  on  the  other  a  most  indecent  de* 
vice,  as  emblematical  of  his  character  and 
writings.  On  the  report  of  his  being  mortally 
wounded  by  Achille  della  Volta  in  Rome, 
Girolamo  Casio  a  cavalier  of  Bologna  wrote  a 

sonnet 

will  also  be  found  a  letter  on  this  subject  from  Aretino  to 
Sir  Piiilip  Hofay,  the  English  ambassador  at  the  Imperial 
Coiirti  whidi  his  tiot  before  been  pubiisbcd.  fr  App$ndiiei 
Jfo.CXCyil.      . 
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CHAP,  sonnet  of  exultation^  and  on  his  recovery 
'  another  equally  satirical  and  vehement/aj 
A.D.15CI.  The  enmity  of  the  good  prelate  Ghiberti  was 
it  rwi.  iz.  seconded  by  the  keen  satire  of  Berni,  who  was 
employed  by  him  in  his  office  as  datary  of  the 
holy  see,  and  who  produced  a  sonnet  against 
Aretino,  whidh  in  point,  of  vivacity,  scurri- 
lity, and  humour,  has  jperhaps  never  been 
equalled  ;(b)  but  the  most  inveterate  enemy  of 
Aretino  was  Nicold  Franco,  who  after  hav- 
ing been  for  soisie  tiooe  bis  assistant  in  the 
composition  of  his  various  works,  became  at 
length  his  rival,  and  whilst  be  at  least  equal- 
led him  in  virulence  and  licentiousness,  great- 
ly surpassed  him  in  learning  and  abilities. 
On  being  driven  by  Aretino  from  his  house, 
and  finding  that  Aretino,  on  reprinting  the 
first  volume  of  his  letters,  had  omitted  some 
passages  in  which  he  had  before  spoken  of 
him  with  great  approbation.  Franco  was  so 
exasperated  that  he  attacked  his  adversary  in 
a  series  of  indecent,  satirical,  and  ludicrous 

sonnets, 


fa)  These  sonnets  are  given  hj  MazzucheUi,  vUa  delV 

f^J  This  producUoQ  is  a  master-piece  in  its  waj,  and 
although  frequently  reprinted,  ought  not  to  be  omitted  on 
this  occasion,  .  y.  Appendix^  /To.  CXCVUi. 
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sonnets,  whioh  he  contmned  to  poor  forth  .<5Haf. 
against  him,  until  he  had  ooimpleted  a  vo-  * 

lume.     In  defiance  of  decency  this  collection  ^^^^^^ 
has  been  several  times  reprihted^  and  is  cer-  A.Fwt>ix 
tainly  not  kss-disgracielfal  ta  the  memory  of 
its  author  thatl  to  that  of  his  opponent/!^ 

Other 


Artiino.  ei  deila  priapea  del  medesimo^  The  first  edi- 
tion  was  in  1541,  and  bears  date  at  Turin,  but  was,  in 
fact,  printed  at  Casale;  the  second  in  1546,  and  the 
third  in  1548;  besides  these,  a  modem  edition  of  the 
Priapta  was  published,  with  the  Vendemmiatore  of  Luigi 
T^illo,  a  PM-kiK&,  rigrianUf^iU(inlA9ng^nil  xviii;  !Uc9<a, 
probabljr  primed  at  Pads:'  Th6s0ippoductlons  oftFmcp 
are  well  characterlieed  by  TirabiMchi,  "i  Le  pilk  {raswlane 
'*09ceniti,  la  piii  libera  makdimnla,  e  lipids*  anHto  idiv- 
^*  prezzo-de'  prindpi,  de'  Romani'  poiktafici,  d6'  pftdridql 
**  Concilio  di  Trento,  e  di  piii  ahtii  gifeiyissiqii  penofiaggp- 
'^  sonole  gedbK  di  cui  egli  adoraa  queaco  sue  in&me  lavp*>  ^ 
"  ro."  Sioria  delta  Lett.  ttal.  vii.  par.  iii.  p.  14.  At 
the  dose  of  his  work  is  a  letter  addressed,  AAi  in/ami 
principi  dell*  in/a/ne  siio  secoloj  JVtc.  Franco^  Benevenlano^ 
in  whidi  he  upbraids  all  the  sovereigns  of  his  time,  in  the 
fTossest  terms,  for  conferring  their  favodrs  on  sucb  a  wretch 
as  Pietro  Aretino ;  a  reprodf  which  they  well  meritfedi^but 
which  loses  its' effect  from  the  indecent  language  itk  whlbii'it 
is  conveyed.  The  scurrility  of  Franco  met,  however,  with 
a  severe  retribution.  In  the  year  1560^  he  was  seized  upon 
at  Rome,  by  the  orders  of  Pius  V.'  and  publicly  hanged  as 
a  criminal.  On  being  brought  out  for  execution,  his  ve- 
nerable 
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CHAP.  lOtHfer  penonB  of  much  nutf e  resjkctaUe  da* 

•'  EBCter  ^sdso  animadverted  lifith  great  seTerity 

A.  2).  i4ti.  (oii  the' conduct  and  writings  of  Aredno.;  and 

A.  itat  IS.  -if  :x>a'  die  one  hand  he  yms  flattered  as  an 

earthly  divtnky,  ofn  the  other  he  iras  treated 

'^ffi  theroutcast.of  society  and  the  jopprotu'ium 

iof  the  human  race. 

The  death  of  Aretino  is  said  to  have  re- 
Bembled'his  life.  Being  informed  of  some 
outrageous  instance  of  obscenity,  committed 

•        by 


4 

ner^tUe  appeannoe  and  Jhoaiy  head  ex:cUed  iiniveml  com- 
fpasstony  and  his  cxdamalioni  *\  Qiies|o:poi&;Ut>ppopur/' 
'ao.tanarkaUe  fer  its  nkh^  on  such  snaocoasiont  and  which 
was  the  onlf  ooanplaiiit  be  itfleiedi  was  assemett;  to  by  all 
ptescnt.  A  satirical  epigrany  wficiea  b)r  Francoi  agaiMt  die 
fopt,  it  supposed  t^  hvre  incurred  bis .  re|entme«t»  This 
epigram  is  given  in  the  Menagiaua,!  (piii»  u^P*  258. 

But  Franco  had,  in  his  s(HuietS|  committed  much  greater 
pfiEenoes,  and  had,  in  particular,  alluded,  to  the  atrocious 
.condact  of  Pier-Luigi  Faniese,  the  son  of  Paul  III.  which 
,is  fuUy.  related  by  .yarchi,  at  the  end  of  his  Flortentine  his- 
tory, and  exhibits  the  most  horrible  instance  of  diabolical 
.depravity  that  ever  disgraced  human  nature. 

Tliat  Franco  was  a  man  of  real  learning,  appears  from 
his  various  other  works,  among  which  is  a  translation 
of  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  in  ottava  rima,  which  is  said  to  be 
preserved  in  the  Albani  library,  at  Rome.  v.  Tirat.  StorU 
deila  Lett.  Hal*  vii.  par.  ill.  p.  15.  in  fi#/c. 
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by  his  sisters,  who  were  courtesans  at  Venice,  chap, 
he  was  suddenly  affected  with  so  violent  a  fit  * 

of  laughter  that  he  overturned  his  chair,  and  a.  d.  v»u 
thereby  received  an  injury  on  his  head  which  a.  pwlixs 
terminated  his  days.  This  story,  however 
extraordinary,  is  not  wholly  discredited  by 
the  accurate  Mazzuchelli;  who  further  in- 
forms us,  although,  as  he  admits,  on  doubt- 
ful evidence,  that  when  Aretino  was  on  the 
point  of  death  and  had  received  extreme  unc- 
tion, he  exclaimed, 

^*  Guardateini  da  topi,  orche'  soq  unto/' 

I- 


CreasM  as  I  am,  preserve  me  from  the  rats* 

The  enemies  of  Aretino,  not  appeased  by 
his  death,  have  commemorated  him  by  an 
epitaph  as  profane  as  his  own  writings,  which 
has  been  repeated  with  several  variations  in 
the  Italian,  French,  and  Latin  languages, 
and  is  erroneously  supposed  to  have  been  en- 
graven on  his  tomb  in  the  church  of  S.  Luca 
at  Venice. 

**  Qui  giace  V  AretiD,  poeta  Tosco, 

**  Che  disse  mal  d'ognun,  fuorchi  di  Dio,.« 
"  Scusandosi  col  dir,  /fon  lo  conoscot" 


I  . 
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CHAP.   XXI. 


1521. 


Vicissitudes  and  final  establishment  of  the 
Laureniian  Library — Leo  X.  increases  the 
Library  of  the  Vatican — Gustodi  or  keepers 
of  the  Fatican  Library — Lorenzo.  Farm e- 
Nio — Fausto  Sabeo — Learned  Librarians 
of  the  Fatican  in  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X. — 

ToMASO     FeDRO      InGHIRAMI — FiLIPPO 

Beroaldo — ZanobioAcciaiuoli — Gi- 
ROLAMO  Aleandro — Other  Libraries  in 
Rome — Historians  in  the  time  of  I^eo  X. — 
NicoLO  Machiavelli — His  history  of 
Florence — Estimate  of  his  political  writings 
— FiLiPPO  DE*  Nerli — ^Jagopo  Nardi 
— Frangesco  Guicgiardini — His  his- 
tory  of  Italy — Paullo  Giovio — His  his- 
torical  works — Miscellaneous,  writers — ^Pie- 
Rio  Valeria,no — Gelio  Galgagnini 
~LiLio  Gregorio  Gyraldi. 
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CHAP.     XXL 


By  no  circumstance  in  tlie  character  of  an  in*   c  H  A  v. 

dividual  is  the  love  of  literature  so  strongly  ]_^ 

evinced,  as  by  the  propensity  for  collecting  a.d.wm. 
together  the  writings  of  illustrious  scholars,  a.  fmIiz. 
and  compressing  "  the  soul  of  agespast*^  with-  . 

in  the  narrow  limits  of  a  library.    Few  persons  todesand 
have  experienced  this  passion  in  an  equal  d^-  estabUsh- 
gree  with  Leo  X.  and  still  fewer  have  had  an  j^^tiu, 
equal  opportunity  of  gratifying  it.     We  hav€  mwwy. 
already  seen  that  in  the  year  I508,  whikt  he 
vas  yet  a  cardinal,  he  had  purchased  from  the 
monks  of  the  convent  of  S.  Marco  at  Florence, 
the  remain^  of  the  celebrated  library  of  his  an- 

N  2  cestors, 
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CHAP,    cestors,  and  had  transferred  it  to  his  own 

XXL 

house  at  Komt.faJ    Unwilling,  however,  to 

A.D.  iMi.    deprive  his  native  place  of  so  invaluable  a  trea- 
A.  Foal  IX.  sure,  he  had  not,  on  his  elevation  to  the  ponti* 
ficate,  thought  proper  to  unite  this  collection 
^     with  that  of  the  Vatican ;  but  had  intrusted  it 
to  the  care  of  the  learned  Varino  Camerti ; 
.  intending  again  to  remove  it  to  Florence,  as  to 
the  place  of  its  final  destination.    This  design, 
which  he  was  prevented  from  executing  by  his 
untimely  death)  was  afterwards  carried  into 
effect  by  the  cardinal  Giulio  de'  Medici,  who 
before  he  attained  the  supreme  dignity  had  en- 
gaged the  great  artist  Michel- Agnolo  Bonarot- 
ti,  to  erect  the  magnificent  and  spacious  edifice 
near  the  church  of  S.   Lorenzo  at  Florence, 
where  these  inestimable  treasures  were  after- 
wards 


/aj  V.  ante.  chap.  x.  vol.  ii,  p,  S7S.  **  Est  practerea 
*'  in  adibus  Reverendiss,  Joannis  de  Medicis  Florentini 
**  primarii  Dlaconi  Cardinalis  Bibliotheca  pulcherrima, 
y  cujus  codices  Magnificus  Laurentiusi  paterejus,.ex  Gnecia 
^*  Fiorentiam  transferttndos  curavh."  Fr.  Alberlini  dt 
MirabiUbus  Roma^  lib.  iiL  ap^  Bandin.  Leitera  sopra  U 
MMioUca  Laurenziana^  p,  22.  The  sum  paid  by  the  car- 
tdiDal  to  the  monks  of  S.  Margo  was  2652  ducats.  £andin. 
Jhrmf.advoU  u      Calal.  MSS.  Grac,  Bib,  LaurenL  p,  IS, 
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wards  deposited  \(a)  and  where,  with  consider-   chap. 
able  additions  from  subsequent  benefactors,  ^ 


they  yet  remain,  forming  an  immense  coUec*   ^  ^*t*!^' 
tion  of  manuscripts  of  the  oriental,  Greek,  Ro^  a.  t^mt  uc 
man,  and  Italian  writers;  now  denominated 
the  BibUotheca  Mediceo  Laurentiana.fbJ 

The 


-ftj- 


faj  Over  the  great  doors  which  open  into  the  hall,  the 
bllowing  mscription  appears  on  marble: 

Deo 

pRilSIDIBVSQUE   FAMlLIiE   DIVIS 

Clemens  VII.  Meoicbs 

Pont.  Max* 

LiBEis  OPT.  studio  Majorvic 

CT   SUO   aNOIQUE   CONQtflSITiS 

Bibliotbecam 

Ad  ORNAMENTUM    PATRIiE   AO 
GiVIUM   S(70RDIf    tfTIUTATEM 
D.      O. 

fbj  An  ample  and  wellrarranged  catalogue  of  the  Greek^ 
Latin,  and  Italian  MSS.  in  this  library  has  been  published 
by  the  learned  Ganonico  Angelo-Maria  Bandini,  who  held 
the  office  of  libnirian  from  the  year  1756  to  the  time  of  his 
death  in  1303,  in  II  vols,  folio.  This  great  work)  which 
has  opened  the  treasures  of  the  Laurentian  library  to .  the 
literary  world,  was  published  at  the  instance  of  the  emperor 
Francis  I.  who  presented  the  compiler  with  a  sum  of  money 
towards  the  expense,  and  made  him  promises  of  further  as- 
cistance,  which  were  defeated  by  the  untimely  ileath  of  that 

munificent 


I 
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CHAP.       ffjjg  C2tvt  or  Leo  X.  iti  the  preservatiem  of 

L.  his  domestic  library,  did  ntat,  however,  prevent 

A.  D.  i5n.  Yixm  frbni  fees towhig  the  most  sedulous  attention 
A.  font.  IX.  in  augmenting  that  which  was  destined  to  the 
Leo  X  in-  '^^^  ^^  hin^sclf  atid  his  successors  in  tne  palace 
creMsthe  of  the  Vatican*  This  collection,  begun  by 
librmiy  of  f^j^^  excellent  and  learned  sovereign  Nicholas 
V.  and  greatly  increased  by  succeeding  pon- 
tiffs, was  already  deposited  in  a  suitable  edifice 
erected  lot  that  purpose  by  Sixtus  IV.  and  was 
considered  as  the  most  extensive  assemblage  of 
literary  productions  in  all  Italy.  The  envoys 
employed  by  Leo  X*  oA  tiffairs  of  state  in  va- 

''  '  rious 


munificent  sovereign.  In  ^e  lifters  of  the  venerable  Ca* 
nonico  to  the  attthc^^bftfte  presoit  work,  lie  laments  the 
want  of  that  patr6nag^  to  wlikk  his  labolirs  Were  so  justly 
entitled,  "  Pubblicai  a  mfe  spese,  il  Catalogo  ragionato 
''  della  Biblioteca  Laureniiana;  benchi  mi  mancasse  il 
<«  mio  FroMtCtttt  ^raiicftsco  I.^Impafabtti  itfh«  idi-anlmd  ad 
^  iutrapqciidei^lo  <bn  kiskighftff^  ^si;>ortf«ee  t  ^'c^fo  la  di 
H'  iiii  inprovviisi  mwte  ^vatiifoM;  "p^rihh  Wi  ^succ^tf 
*'  nan  •wol'  zfit hO0  portkto  p^f  quKMi -stltdi/'  ^Al  Gtftiilt»gue 
«f  the  orioatail  4n&iius^riptA  Wbs  iNrfbi-i  {Mibl&lMd  6y  the 
foamed  Evodid  Asseman,  -ardibt^hop  of  Apamea^  Ftetenct, 
174!l(.  fo.  And  thte  Gano^o  Anton-Mitlfo  Bi)cioni,  Who 
preceded  Baifdini  in  the  office  df  ribrarian  of  theLatireatiaQ, 
also  prikited  at  Florence  in  the  year  1759,  the  fiHt  volum* 
In  folio  of  a  catalogue  which  contalm  also  the  oriental  MSS. 
but  which:  was  not  published  until  after  his  death* 
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rious  parte  of  Europe,  wer6  directed  to  Jtrail  ttiAp. 

themselves  of  every  opportunity  of  obtaining  -^ 

these  precious  remains  of  2tntif|uity,  and  meta  ^-  ^:.  ^**- 
of  learning  were  frequently  dispatcihed  to  re-  k.  font  tx. 
mote  and  bsirbarous  countries  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  discovering  and  rescuing  these  works 
from  destruction^f^^  Nor  did  the  pontiff  he- 
sitate to  render  his  high  office  subservient  to 
the  promotion  of  an  object,  which  he  con- 
sidered as  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  in- 
terests of  literature,  by  requiting  !the  assist- 
ance of  the  other  sovereigns  of  Christendom 
in  giving  effect  to  his  researches*  In  the  year 
1517,  he  dispatched  as  his  envoys  John  Heyt^' 
mers  de  Zonvelben,  on  a  mission  to  Germany, 
Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Gothland,  for  the  sol^e 
purpose  of  inquiring  after  literary  works,  and 
particularly  historical  compositions^  This 
envoy  was  furnished  with  letters  from  the 
pope  to  the  different  sovereigns  through  whose^ 
dominions  he  had  to  pass,  earnestly  entreating 
them  to  promote  the  object  of  his  visit  by  eve- 
ry means  in  their  power*  Some  of  these  let- 
ters 


f<{J  *^  LagotnarstniusinnotisadPogianiEphtolastneA- 
'^  tioncm  fecit  literarum  Leonis,  racuperandi  caussa  duo 
'*  Graeca  volumina  sacrae  Bibliae  Ximenio  cardinal!  commo- 
*'  data."     Fatn  in  vita  Leon.  x.  i^dnot.  113.  p.  307. 


A.  JKr.  46. 
A.9tet.XX. 
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CHAP,   ters  yet  remain,  and  afibrd  a  decisive  proof  of 

^      J the  ardour  with  which  Leo  X.  engaged  in  this 

A.D.IMI.  puTsniUfa)  With  a  similar  view  he  dispatch- 
ed to' Venice  the  celebrated  Agostino  Beaz- 
zano,  whom  he  furnished  with  letters  to  the 
doge  Loredano,  directing  him  to  spare  no  ex- 
pense  in  the  acquisition  of  manuscripts  of  the 
Greek  authors/^^l  Efforts  so  persevering  could 

not 


^aj  M.  de  Seidel,  privy  counsellor  to  his  Prussian  Ma- 
•  jesty,  communicated  to  the  learned  Bayle,  copies  of  two  ori- 
ginal letters  or  briefs  of  Leo  X.  in  the  hand-writing  of  Sa- 
doleti;  the  one  of  them  addressed  to  the  archbishop  elector 
of  Mentz,  requesting  him  to  assist  his  envoy  Heytmers,  in 
his  inquiries  after  ancient  MSS.  the  other,  probably,  to  the 
canons  of  Magdebourg,  with  particular  inquiries  respecting 
the  Decades  of  Livy ;  all  of  which  are  said  to  have  been 
then  preserved  in  the  library  of  that  place.  These  letters 
Bayle  published  in  his  great  work,  from  which  they  are 
given  in  the  Appendix,  No.  GXGIX. 

Another  letter  to  the  same  efiect  was  also  addressed  by 
Leo  X.  to  Christian  IL  king  of  Denmark,  which  is  mention- 
ed by  Bayle  to  have  been  published  in  the  /Tava  lUsraria 
Maris  Balthici  et  SeptetUrionis,  Not  being  able  to  procure 
this  work,  I  had  recourse  to  the  aj^sistance  of  the  learned  Sig. 
Abate  Giacopo  Morelli,  librarian  of  S.  Marco  at  Venice, 
who  has  obligingly  enabled  me  to  lay  also  a  copy  of  this 
very  interesting  letter  before  my   readers,  r,  JpptndiXf 


(bj  Fatron*  in  vita  Leon.  x.  p.  20U 
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not  fail  of  success;  and  the  Vatican  library;  ^''Ap, 

XXL 

during  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X.  was  augment^  ' 

ed  by  many  valuable  works,  which  without  his  ^  ^•'  *^" 

vigilance  and  liberality  would  probably  have  A.Fi9aciiJi. 
been  lost  to  the  world. 


or 


On  his  attaining  the  pontifical  dignity,  Leo  cuttodi 
X.  found  the  office  of  Custode^  qv  keeper  of  keepenof 
the  Vatican  library,  intrusted  to  Lorenzo  Parr  *^  .Y*^' 

^  ,  can  libra- 

menio,  who  had  been  appointed  by  Julius  IL   ly. 
in  the  year  15 1 1?  probably  as  a  reward  for  the  Lore,^ 
various  productions  in  Latin  verse,  in  which  Panuenio. 
he  has  celebrated  the  civil  and  military  trans- 
actions of  his  patron.fo^      Although  Parme- 
nio  survived  until  the  year  1529,  yet  it  appears 
that  Leo  X.  conferred  the  office  of  Cuslode  on 
Fausto  Sabeo  of  Brescia,  but  whether  as  a  coad-  ^**"*'  **' 

beo* 

jutor  with  Parmenio,  or  as  his  successor,  and  at 
what  precise  period,  has  not  been  sufficiently 
ascertained.^^^     Before  his  nomination  to  this 

trusty 


faj  One  of  the  poems  of  Parmenio,  entitled,  De  dadibus 
per  Gallos  Italia  allalls,  et  de  triumpho  Julii  IL  Poni.  Max. 
is  preserved  in  the  Laurentian  library.  /^^  Ixv.  Cad*  51 . 
Another  piece,  De  operibus  et  rebus  gestis  Julii  IL  Pont, 
Max.  has  been  published,  v.  Anecd.  Rom.  vol.  ill.  ap. 
firab.  Storia  delta  Lett.  Hal.  vii.  par.  i.  p.  301 .  nota. 

(hj  Tihboachi  positively  informs  us,  that  Parmenio  held 

the 
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CHAP,  trggt  which  he  is  said  to  have  held  under  six 
_..__  succeeding  pontiffs,  Sabeo  had  been  employed 
^  "*•  ***•  by  Leo  X.  in  eitploring  distant  regions  for  an- 
IX.  cient  manuscripts,  as  appears  from  several  of 
his  Latin  epigrams ;  a  collection  of  which  was 
published  at  Rome  in  the  year  1 5 56. faj  In 
some  of  these  he  boasts  of  the  important  ser- 
vices which*  he  had  rendered  to  the  pontiff, 
and  complains  that  his  remuneration  had  not 
been  equal  to  his  4nerits/(i^y!      After  the  death 

of 


die  office  from  1511,  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  1593,  hut 
which  should  be  1529,  either  of  which  periods  includes  the 
whole  pontificate  of  Leo  X.  yet  he  afterwards  as  positively 
assertSi  that  Salbeo  was  appointed  by  Leo  X.  without  seem- 
ing to  be  aware  of  any  inconsistency.  This  appointment  of 
Sabeo  is  also  confirmed  by  various  other  testimonies,  and  par- 
ticularly by  cardinal  Quirini,  in  his  Spec.  LiiUrai.  Brixian, 
p.  171. 

faJ  EpiGiAMMATVif,  LiBBi  V.  od  Moirieuin  Regtm 
Gailim.  /•  Dt  Diis.  IL  Dt  Heroibus*  UI*  Dt  Amicis,  IV. 
De  Amoribus.  V.  De  Miseellaneis,  Roma,  apud  VaUrium  d 
Aloysium  Doricos^  Fraires  BrixUnus.  1556.  8v0. 

fbj        *^  Ao  LsoNBii  X.  Pont.  Max. 

'*  Praunia  pro  meritis,  et  munera,  maxime  princepsi 
«<  Quum  tribuas,  casus  quid  meruere  met? 

''  Ipse  tuli  pro  te  discrimtna,  daama,  laboreSf 
^*  Et  varios  casus,  barbaric  in  media; 

*'  Carcere  ut  eriperem,  et  yindis,  et  funere,  iibros, 

"  Qui  te  conspiceivnt.  et  patrlam  reduces. 

^  "  Eripui^ 


A.  At.  46. 

A.P«Bk.]Z. 
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of  Leo  X.  he  addressed  a  slxorrt  poetn  to  Gle«   chap. 
mcnt  VII.  in  which  he  bestows  on  Leo  the  ap-     ^^^ 
pellations    of  bountiful,  magnammtms,  and  A.fi.if8t. 
learned,  and  laments  his  death  with  apparent 
sincerity,  although  at  the  same  timie  he  posi* 
tively  asserts,  that  he  never  received  any  re-^ 
ward  for  all  his  services  ;faj  an  assertion  which 

would 


^'  Eripui;  ante  pedes  acclainavere  jacentes, 

"  Vive  Leo,  cujus  vivimus  auspidis. 
"  Ergo  mihi  quid  erit?  Pro  te  nam  caincta  reliqui; 

*'  Memet,  cognatos,  et  studia,  -et  patriam. 
"  Das  cuncta,  et  cunctis,  uiii  mihl  dextera  avara  est, 

*'  Me  misertim,  plus  tst  aere  opus,  ore  juvas, 
**  Ipse  ego  promerui,  spero,  peto;  quattuor  ista^ 

*'  Alcidac  clavam  detraherent  manibus. 
'^  Magna  dedi  minimus ;  majus,  Leo  Max i me,  reddas, 

"  Vcl  quia  das  cunctis,  vel  quia  promerui." 

6n  presenting  to  Leo  X.  a  MS.  cop^  of  iht  Cosmogra- 
phy of  Julius  Orator,  Sabeo  aeeotiipanied  it  With  the  follow- 
ing lines  : 

*^  Ao  LcoNSM  X»  Pont.  Max, 

*'  Tot  tibi  quum  dederim  nostri  monimenta  laborisi 
"  Largus  adhuc  ncqueo  parcerc  muneribus. 

"  MuUa  dedi,  nunc  plura  ferotibi,  scilicet  ofbis 
"  Oppida  aim  populis,  aequora  cum  fluviis-" 

faj         «*  Ad  CLcuENtcu  vii.  Pont^  Max* 

'*  Comraendo  tibi  me,  meamque  sortem, 
*'  £t  dispcndia  quaa  tuli,  tt  labores, 

*^  Romana 
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^^Jt^*   would  be  better  entitled  to  credit,  if  Sabeo  had. 


XXL 


not  indulged  himself  in  similar  complaints 
^^t^  against  all  the  pontiffs,  by  whose  favour  he 
A.  TvBL  IX.  continued  in  that  office,  which  had  been  first 

conferred  upon  him  by  the  liberality  of  Leo  X. 

In  the  year  15S7,  when  the  city  of  Rome 
was  captured  and  plundered  by  the  banditti 

under 


**  Romanae  ob  studium  eruditionis, 

**  Jussu  Principis  inclyti  Leon  is, 

'^  Largi,  magnanimi,  undecunque  docti, 

*^  Per  tot  oppida,  regna,  nationes, 

**  Multo  tempore  sumptibus  meisque. 

^'  Incassum  hactenus,  hactenus  tot  orbis 

**  Disjunctissima  regna,  barbarosque 

*'  Mores,  et  populos  ttuces,  ferosque 

*^  Lustrarim,  peragraverim,  sine  ullo 

*^  Unquam  munere,  et  absque  praomio  ullo, 

^'  Ecquis  crederet,  et  quis  hoc  putaret? 

*'  Et  tamen  vacua  manu  recessi 

"  Post  longas  ego  postulationes, 

^*  Post  longam  miser  esuritionem, 

**  Quamvis  vincere  liberalitatem 

^^  Daado  sit  solitus  Leo.  O  Leo  mi ! 

'^  Immaturior  aestimatione, 

*'  Hinc  te  proripis,  orbe  derelicto, 

*'  Ut  longis  lacrymis  meos  ocellos 

<^  Damnares  simul,  et  simul  necares* 

*^  O  mors  invida,  pessimas  et  sorores  1 

^*  Ter  mors  pessima,  et  invidae  sorores  *. 

**  Hoc  me  perdidit,  abstulit,  peremit/' 
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under  the  duke  of  Bourbon/aj  the  Vatican   CHAP, 


A.Ftet.lX. 
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library  partook  of  the  general  calamity,  and  V 

many  of  the  valuable  works  there  deposited  A.D.i5n. 
were  seized  upon,  dispersed,  or  destroyed  by 
the  ignorant  and  ferocious  soldiery.  The  hu- 
miliating and  dangerous  situation  to  which 
Clement  VII.  was  reduced  by  this  unexpected 
event,  prevented  him  from  paying  that  atten- 
tion to  repair  the  injury,  which  from  his  well 
known  disposition  to  the  encouragement  of  li- 
terature, there  is  reason  to  believe  he  would 
otherwise  have  done.  On  this  occasion  the 
Cuslodey  Sabeo,  thought  it  necessary  to  direct 

the 


faj  The  horror  which  this  event  occasioned  at  RomCt 
may  perhaps  be  more  fully  conceived  by  a  particular  instance, 
than  by  a  general  description.     Ciuliano  Princivalle  of  Ga- 
merino,  a  public  professor  of  languages  at  Rome,  who  had 
been  appointed  by  Leo  X.  to  superintend  the  education  of 
his  nephew,  the  cardinal  Innocenzo  Gibd,  was  so  shocked  at 
the  instances  of  brutal  cruelty  which  he  saw  perpetrated  by 
the  Spanish  and  German  Soldiers,  that  in  a  moment  of  des- 
peration, he  flung  himself  from  a  lofty  window,  and  perish- 
ed by  a  fall  on  the  pavement.      The  immediate  cause  of  his 
terror  is  assigned  by  Valeriano,    **  cum  conspexisset  aliquot 
*'  ex  familia  per  testes  arripi,  et  ea  parte  alligatos  sublimes 
"  in  supplicium,  et  absconditi  auri  quaestione  vexari,"  &c« 
^</«  de  InftL  lU.      Of  the  Latin  poetry  of  Princivalle,  a 
favourable  specimen  is  given  by  Lancelotto  in  his  life  of  Aq- 
plo  Colocciy  p.  70. 
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CHAF.  vthc  ^fnti^n  of  the  pontiff  to  the  :wretched 
•  •  $t*te  of  the  (collection,  whicjb  he  conceived 

A.D.i^v  might  he  done  with  the  least  offenpQ,  by  ad- 
Ai  pwl^  UK.  dressing  to  hin;i  a  Latin  poem  in  elegiac  verse<» 
In  this  piece  h^  boldly  personifies  the  Vatican 
library  under  the  charais^ter  of  a  most  ab^ct, 
in^iiserable,  and  mutilated  figure,  that  intrudes 
herself  on  the  pontiff,  and  represents  her  ser-* 
vices,  her  calamities,  and  the  clain^  iirhicli 
she  has  on  his  favour/a^  These  remonstvitfi-' 
ces  seem,  however,  to  have  had  little  eflSsct 
during  this  turbulent  period ;  and  it  was  not 
until  the  succeeding  pontificate  of  Paul  III. 
that  the  library  began  to  revive  from  its 
misfortunes,  and  to  recover  its  former  splen- 
dour. 

Levned  But  besides  the  Custode  or  keeper,  this 
fibnriaoi  celebrated  library  has  also  required  the  atten- 
tion  of  a  BiUioiecario  or  librarian ;  a  trust 
which  has  generally  been  conferred  on  men 
eminent  for  their  rank,  or  distinguished  by 
their  learning,  and  for  a  long  time  past  has 
been  conferred  only  on  a  cardinal  of  the 

churchy 


tican. 


(a)  This  piece  is  given  by  cardinal  Quirini,  in  his  Spect 
m.  Brix,  p.  173. 
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church. faj    At  the  time  of  the  elevation  of   chap. 
Leo    X.    this  oflBce  was    filled  by  Tomaso      ^™^ 
Fedra  Ii^hiraou,  who  had  been  appointed  by    a.  d.  ishl 
Julius  II.  to  succeed  Giuliano  di  Volterra  a^b^^ 
bishop  of  Ragusa,  in  the  year  1510.     This 
eminent  scholar  was  descended  from  a  noble  p^^j^  |^ 
family  of  Volterra,  where  in  the  commotions  ijbumu 
which  took  place  in  the  year  147 2/bJ  his  fa-  ' 
ther  lost  his  life,  and  the  surviving  members 
of  the  family,  among  whom  was  Tomaso,  then 
only  two  years  of  age,   sought  a  shelter  at 
Florence*      Being  there  received  under  the 
immediate  protection  of  Lorenzo  de*  Medicii 
and  having  closely  attended  to  his  studies, 
Tomaso  at  thirteen  years  of  age  was  induced, 
by  the  advice^  of  that  great  man,  to  pay  a  visit 
to  Rome,  where  he  made  such  a  rapid  pro* 
gress  in  his  acquirements,    as  to  obtain  an 

early 


faj  Tiraboschi  informs  us,  that  the  custom  of  conferring 
the  office  of  librarian  on  a  cardinal,  arose  in  the  time  of 
Paul  III.  who  passed  a  decree  to  that  efiect.  y.  Sloria  della 
LiiL  RaL  vol.  vii.  par.  i.  p.  200.  But  Mazzuchelli 
has  thrown  some  doubts  on  this  circumstance,  v.  Scrillori 
d'  fialia,  vol.  i^  p,  19, 

fbj  V.  Life  of  L§reni0  i^*  Heikl^  rot.  U  pf  I49t 
4/a.  Ed. 
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CHAP,    early  and  deserved  celebrity /aj     Soon  after 

1_  the  accessioil  of  Alexander  VL  he  was  no- 

A.  D.  iMi.  minated  by  that  pontiff  a  canon  of  S.  Pietro, 
A.  Pont.  I3C.  and  dignified  with  the  rank  of  a  prelate.  In 
the  year  1495,  he  was  sent  as  papal  nuncio 
into  the  Milanese,  to  treat  with  the  emperor 
elect  Maximilian,  on  which  embassy  he  had 
'  the  good  fortune  to  obtain  not  only  the  appro- 
bation of  the  pope,  but  also  the  favour  of 
the  emperor,  who  soon  after  the  return  of 
Insthirami  to  Rome  transmitted  to  him  from 
Inspruck  an  Imperial  diploma,  by  which, 
after  enumerating  his  various  accomplish- 
ments, and  particularly  his  excellence  in 
poetry  and  Latin  Literature,  he  created  him 

count 


(a)  He  obtained  the  name  of  Ftdra^  or  Phasdra,  by  a 
singular  instance  of  talents  and  promptitude.  Having  un- 
dertaken, with  some  of  his  learned  friends,  to  perform  be* 
fore  the  cardinal  of  S.  Giorgio  (Riario)  the  tragedy  of  Se- 
neca, entitled  Hippolytus^  in  which  he  acted  the  part  of 
Fhadra^  and  a  part  of  the  machinery  having  by  accident 
been  broken,  which  interrupted  the  performance,  he  alone 
•ntertained  the  audience  whilst  the  injury  .was  repaired,  by 
the  recital  of  extemporary  Latin  verse ;  on  which  account 
he  was  saluted,  amidst  the  applauses  of  his  hearers,  by 
the  name  of  Phadra^  which  he  afterwards  retained  and 
nsed  as  his  signature.  Elog^  di  Inghirami.  Elog*  Tcsc^ 
ii.  227.  ■ 
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count  palatine  and  poet  laureate^  and  conceded  <^  H  A  p. 
to  him  the  privil^e  of  emblazoning  the  Austri-r     ^ 
an  eagle  in  his  family  arms/o^  Nor  waa  Inghira*  a*^-  ?^v 
mi  less  favoured  by  Julius  II.  who,  besides  ap-  KTtmL  u^ 
pointing  him  librarian  of  the  Vatican,  confer* 
red  on  him  the  important  office  of  pontifical 
secretary,  which  he  afterwards  quitted  for  that 
of  secretary  to  the  college  of  cardinals,  in 
which  capacity  he  was  present  in  the  conclave 
on  the  election  of  Leo  X.     By  the  favour  of 
the  new  pontiff,  Inghirami  was  enriched  with  ^ 
many  ecclesiastical  preferments,  and  continu- 
ed in  his  office  of  librarian  until  his  death, 
which  was  occasioned  by  an  accident  in  the 
streets  of  Rome,  on  the  sixth  day  of  Septem*- 
ber,  1516,  when  he  had  not  yet  completed 
VOL.  IV.  o  the 


faj  This  diploma,  which  is  dated  the  fourteenth  day  of 
March,  1497,  thus  recognises  the  merits  of  Inghirami>: 
'*  proque  observantiae  et  fidei  tuae  merito  Romanaim  Aqui* 
"  lam  nostram,  armis  et  insignibus  tuis,  tuaeque  proSapi9 
"  et  familiae,  pro  libito  adjicere  et  applicare  valeas,  idem- 
**  que  tota  domus  tua,  et  in  perpetuum  posteri  et  hscredci 
**  lui  ex  Decreto  et  potestate  nostra  praesenti,  factre  pos* 
"  sint.  *  *  tibi  licet  absent],  cum  aliis  curis  oc* 
«  cupati,  dum  nuper  in  Insubribus  apud  no6  praesens 
*^  fores,  id  agere  nequiverimus,  Poetlces  et  latinarum  li* 
*'  terarum  bcaemerenti  elargimur,  /betamqiu  JLaurioium 
**  facimus,  insiitntmus^  et  creamus/'  £teg.  7>jc.  ii. 
MO.         ' 
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€HAK   the  ferty-eixth  year  of  his  agc/^aj    To  this 
^_   ..      unfortuiuite  event,  it  is  probably  owing  that 
A.  A  litti.  so  few  of  his  writings  have  reached  the  pre* 
jL  TMt  XX  sent  times.     From  the  testimony  of  his  con- 
temporaries, it  is  well  known  that  he  was  the 
author   of   many   learned   works.      Among 
these,  his  surviving  friend  Giano  Parrhasio 
his  enumerated  a  defence  of  Cicero,  a  com* 
pendium  of  the  history  of  Rome,  a  commen- 
tary on  the  poetics  of  Horace,  and  renurks 
on  the  comedies  of  Plautus ;  but  these  works 
were  left  at  his  death  in  an  unfinished  state 

and 


fa/  The  mule  on  which  he  rode  took  fright  at  a  car 
draVm  by  two  bufialoes,  and  threw  hun  on  the  pavedient 
near  the  wheels  of  the  car,  which  had  nearly  passed  over 
him ;  by  which,  although  not  materially  hurt,  he  was  so 
ierrified  that  he  did  not  long  survive  the  accident.  Slog. 
Tosc.  V*  u.  pm  236..  To  the  corpulence  of  Inghirami,  Aa- 
Ijelo  Colocci  alludes  in  the  following  satirical  fines,  addressr 
.edtoLeoX. 

^       ,  ^'  Hesterna,  Leo,  luce  cum  perisset 

,     ,  "  Orator  gravi^.  et  gravis  Poeta, 

.  * ',  Haejcedpn  :sibi  fecit  ex  deunce  ^ 

.  ,\f^  £r(wnumi  Berooldum  ex  triente. 

<^  •  Ex  scmis^e  Jtfveaciion;  G^millo 

f  '^^  Nepoti'feliquum  reliquit  assis. . 


JuD-ldH. 

Jfc 

JBL40L 

JLJ 

MUtK. 
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and  have  since  been  dispersed  and  hiit.faj  ^g^^* 
It  bus  been  supposed,  and  not  witbout  reason, 
that  the  additions  to  the  Aulularia  of  Plautus, 
first  published  at  Paris  in  15 IS,  are  from  the 
pen  of  Inghirami/&yl  For  that  c^farity  of 
which  he  has  been  deprived  by  the  loss  of  his 
writings,  he  has,  however,  been  in  some  de. 
gree  compensated  by  the  numerous  testimo- 
nies of  applause  conferred  upon  him  by 
his  contemporaries,  among  whom  that  of 
Erasmus  is  deserving  of  particular  notice.fV^ 

•  • 

02  Op 

■■—"■■'  ■     ■■     ■  ■  ■■■       ■     -        t II    ^1  -^w^^Mw^iy^^ 

'*  Is  vero  tumuhim  replevit  unus 
"  Poeteros  moniimcnu  nr  sequantur/' 

Coloi*  Op.  UU.  f.  M. 

fa)  *'  Quis  ultimam  inchoatis  operibus  moDum  impooet? 
**  quae  non  secus  ac  Apellis  iUa  decantatissima  Venus  inter* 
**  nipta  pendent."  Farrhasii  Orai.  in  £p.  ad  ML  p.  145. 
ap»  Elog.  Tosc,  ii.  232. 

fbj  Elog.  rose.  V.  ii./.  232. 

(e)  *^  Ibidem  cognovi  et  amairL  A/r£Oit  Phadrum^  li|i- 
«  gua  verius  quam  calamo  celebrem ;  mira  enim  in  dicendo 
**  turn  copia,  turn  autoritas.  Magna  felicitatis  pars  est 
**  Roi|i9  innotuisse.  lUe  primum  innotuit  ex  Senecae  Tra- 
**  gedia,  cui  titulus  Hippolytus^  in  qua  representavit  per- 
**  sooam  Fhadrm^  In  area  quae  est  ante  Palatium  Gardinalis 
**  Raphaelis  Ceorgiani.    Sic  ex  ipso  Cardinals  didici,  undt 

^  "ft 
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CHAP.  On  the  death  of  InKhirami,  the  office  of 
^_____  librarian  of  the  Vatican  was  conferred  by 
A.D.un.  Leo  X.  on  Filippo  Beroaldo,  usually  called 
iz.  Beroaldo  the  younger.     This  eminent  scho- 


^^  lar  sprung  from  a  noble  family  of  Bologna, 
Bemido.  suid  was  the  nephew^ay!  and  pupil  of  Filippo 
Beroaldo  the  elder,  under  whose  instructions 
he  made  such  an  early  proficiency  in  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages,  that  in  the  year 
14969  when  he  was  only  twenty-six  years  of 
age,  he  was  appointed  public  professor  of 
polite  literature  in  the  university  of  his  na- 
tive plzce.fb)  Having  afterwards  chosen  the 
city  of  Rome  as  his  residence,  he  there  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  Leo  X.  then  the  cardi- 
nal de*  Medici,  who  received  him  into  his 
-service,  and  employed  him  as  his  private 
secretary /cj   After  the  accession  of  Leo  to  the 

pontificate 


**  et  Ffmira  cognomen  additum.  Is  obiit  minor  annis  ni 
"  fallor  quinquaginta ;  dictus  sui  saeculi  Cicero."  Erasm. 
Ep.  lib.  xxiU.  Ep.  4. 

(a)  LancelloUi  Vita  di  Aug.  ColoccL  p.  53. 

(bj  Mazmckellif  ScrUlori  d'  lUd.  ArU  Beroaldo.  w^L 
iy.p.  1018. 

/cj  VitUrian*  de  LUeraion  i^ftl.  p.  .4K 
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pontificate,  Beroaldo  was  nominated  propostOj    chap. 
or  principal  of  the  Roman  academy/a^  which  ^ 

office  hie  probably  relinquished  on  accepting  a.  d.  im. 
that  of  librarian  of  the  Vatican*  Of  tiis  cri*  a.  ?«■«.  ix. 
ticai  talents  his  edition  of  Tacitus,  before 
particularly  noticed,  affords  a  favourable, spe- 
cimen '/bj  but  Beroaldo  stands  also  eminently 
distinguished  among  his  countrymen  by  his 
talents  for  Latin  poetry  ;  and  his  three  books  of 
odes,  first  published  by  him  in  the. year  15 30, 
were  received  with  such  applause^  particular- 
ly by  die  French  nation,  that  he  has  had  no  less 
than  six  translators  in  that  country,  among 
whom  is  the  celebrated  Clement  MxrQ^fcJ 
From  a  poem  of  Marc- Antonio  Flaminio  ad- 
dressed to  Beroaldo,  it  appears,  that  he  had 
also  undertaken  an  historical  work  on  the 
events  of  his  own  times,  which  it  is  much  to 
be  regretted  that  he  did  not  live  to  com- 
plete* 


faj  MazuuJul.  Scriitori  tital.  wL  iv.  p.  1018. 

fij  V*  ante^  chap*  xu  vol.  ii«  p.  301* 

fcj  Goviei,  BibU  Franqoisi*  ap.  Maxxttek.  iv.  1090, 
Among  the  Traductions  de  CUnunt  Maroi^  p.  U.  Ed. 
Lyoto,  1A20,  we  find,  Les  iristes^  v^rs  de  BitroMi  fur  U 
^'  jowr  duvendredi  sainct*^* 
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chap;  pletcfaj    Beroaldo  also  appears  among  the 
.  adibirer0  of  the  celebrated  Roman  courtesan 

A.D.i«ii.  Imperia,^  and  is  said  to  have  been  jealous  of 
A.  pMb  IX.  the  superior  pretensions  of  Sadoleti  to  her  fa^ 
your.fbj  The  warmth  of  his  temperament, 
mdeed,  sufficiently  appears  in  some  of  his 
po6ms.  His  death,  which  happened  in  the 
year  .1518,  is  said  to  have  been  occasioned  by 
some  vexations  vrhich  he  experienced  from 
the  pontiff  in  his  office  as  librarian  ;fcj  but 
the  authority  of  Valeriano  and  his  copyists 
is  not  implicitly  tq  be  relied  on,  and  the  epi^ 
|:aph  with  which  Bembo  has  honoured  the  me- 
mory of  Beroaldo,  and  which  explicitly  as- 
sertst  that  Leo  X.  shed  tears  on  his  loss,'  may 
be  coiisidei^ed  as. a  sufficient  proof  that  he 

retained 


•«»»>*^^       i*<       m  m 


(a)  **  Scribes  Bentivoli  fortia  Principis 
*^  Tu  facta,  ct  Ligurenn  sanguine  Julium 
**  Gaudentem  Latlo,  infestaque  Gallias 
^'^   ^(  Nostrisag^ina  fintbiis.'*  %x, 

M.  Anin  flamin,  op.  p.  33. 
fb)  Laneelhtiij  vila  di  Ang.  Calocci.  op*  Rat.  p.  39, 


^cj  Valerian,  it  tiUrai,  in/eL  p..  41, 
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retsuned  the  fayourof  tibie  pontiff  to  tJie  dose   char 
of  imdxys.faj  »  *   .-..^...^ 

A.D.lMk 

The  office  of  libnuian  of  the  Vatican,  a.  ftatuc. 
which  had  become  vacant  by  the .  death  of 
Beroaido,  was  soon  afterwards  conferred .  bjr 
the  pontiff  on  Zangbio  Acciajuoli,  a  descend**  SuaUo 
ant  of  a  noble  Florentine  family,  which  has  ^•*^*^* 
ptx>duced  many  emiilient  men.    Zanobio  was 
bom  in  the  year  1461)  suid  having,  while  yet 
an  infant,  been  faanidied  with  his  rebitions, 
he  was  recalled  when  about  sixteen  years  qf 
age  by  Lorenzo  the  Mkgnificent^  and  educat- 
ed by  his  directions  with  Lorenzo,  the^  son  of 
Pier-Francesco  de'  Medici,  to  whom  Zanobio 
was  nearly  related/j»^  Hence  he  had  frequent 

.  intercourbe 


faj  "  Fblsina  tb  gbnuit,  collcs  rapqbeb  Qyidmt, 

"  LONCUM  AUDITA  QUIIU8  UUSA  DUERTA  TlfA  BftT, 

*'  Illa  oedit  reruic  Domino  placuisse  Lboni, 

**  ThEBANOS  LaTIO  OUM  can  18  ORE  II0D08. 
**  UnAUINES  RAPTUM  ASTJt  DIEM  FI^BVERE  SOHALBS, 

^*  NkQ  DeCIMO  SANCTiE  NON  MADUERE  GENii;. 
^*  QOM  PITTAS,  BeROALDE,  FUIT  TU A}  CREDERE  VBRUM  E$T, 

^<  Garmima  nunc  Cau  te  ganere  ad  cxtharam.'' 

fbj  In  the  dedication  by  Zanobio  to  Leo  X.  of  lys 
translation  of  Theodoretus,  De  curalione  Gracarum  ^jfiC' 
iionttm^  he  thus  addresses  the  pontiff:  <<  Nam  et  magnifi- 
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CHAP;   intercotirse  with  Politiano,  Ficino,  and  other 
,  eminent  Florentine  scholars,    whose   fayour 

A.D.iAtt.  and  friendship  he  conciliated  by  his  early 
A.  Ftvtxx.  talents  and  acquirements.  After  the  death  of 
Lorenzo  the  Magnificent  he  became  disgusted 
with  the  commotions  which  agitated  his  na- 
tive place,  and  devoting  himself  to  a  mo- 
nastic life,  received  from  the  famous  Girola- 
mo  Savonarola,  about  the  year  1494^  the  ha- 
bit of  a  Domenican.  For  the  more  e&ctual 
promotion  of  his  ecclesiastical  studies,  he  ap- 
plied himself  with  great  industry  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  Hebrew  tongue;  but  the 
chief  part  of  his  time  was  devoted  to  the 
examination  of  the  Greek  manuscripts  in  the 
library  of  the  Medici,  and  in  that  of  S.  Marco 
at  Florence,  from  which  he  selected  such  as 
had  not  before  been  published,  with  the  de- 
sign of  translating  them  into  Latin  and  giving 
them  to  the  world  through  the  medium  of  the 

press./aj' 

On 


*  »• 


**  cus  Lkurentius  pater  tuus,  annis  me  natum  quattuor  de 
"  viginti,  extorrem  in  patriam  rerocavit ;  uti  apud  nobiles 
««  cbnsanguineos  suos,  eosdeta  meos  affines,  in  bonamm 
**  artium  studiis,  quae  tunc  Florentiae  vestris  pnesidiis  flo- 
**  ruerunt,  jucundissime  diu*  vixi."  Maz^uch,  Scrittori 
tCMdt.  i.  50. 

faj  MaixuchtUij  ScrlUori  iT  Jflalia^  vol,  i.  ^.  51* 
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On  the   elevation    of  Leo  X.   Zanobio   chap. 

hastened  to  Rome,   and  was  received  with ^ 

great  kindness  by  the  new  pontiff,  who  en-  A.D.itti. 
rolled  him  among  his  constant  attendants  and  A.tat  uL 
granted  him  an  honourable  stipend,  with  a 
residence  in  the  oratory  of  S.  Silvestro/o^ 
A  general  chapter  of  his  order  being  held  at 
Naples  in  the  year  15 15)  Zanobio  attended 
there,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  viceroy  and 
the  general  of  the  order  made  an  oration  in 
Latin  in  praise  of  the  city  of  Naples,  which 
he  afterwards  published  and  inscribed  to  the 
cardinal  of  Aragon.  Upon  his  appointment 
to  the  office  of  librarian  of  the  Vatican,  he 
undertook  the  laborious  task  of  selecting  and 
arranging  the  ancient  public  documents  there 
deposited,  containing  imperial  privileges, 
bulls,  and  instruments,  of  which  he  formed  an 
exact  index,  and  afterwards,  by  the  order  of 

tbc 


faj  Zanobio  thus  proceeds  in  his  before-mentioned  de- 
dication to  Leo  X.  "  Ad  quae  Patris  in  me  tui,  majorum- 
*'  que  tuorum  beneficia,  tu  id  mihiseorsum,  Pater  Beatis* 
'*  sime,  contulisti;  quod  ad  pedes  tuos  gratulandi  causa 
''  provolutum,  in  Urbano  S.  Silvestri  Oratorio,  ad  hones* 
''  tarn  studiorum  quietem,  humanissime  coUocasti;  nos- 
*'  traeque  aetati,  jam  ad  senectutem  vergenti,  deesse  nil 
''  pateris,  quod  ad  religiosi  studiosique  hominis  neces- 
'*  sarios  usus  commodaque  pertii^eat."    Muzzuch^  ut  sup* 
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CHAP,   tiie  pope,  conveyed  them  to  the  castle  of  S. 

'  Angtlo.fa)    It  is  highly  probable  that  the  un* 

A.D.45S1.   wearied   industry  of  Zanobio   abridged  his 

A.  Jtt.40.  .      '  ®. 

a;  vm.  is.  days,  as  he  did  not  long  survive  to  enjoy  his 
office,  having  died  on  the  twenty-seventh  day 
of  July,  1519-  To  Zanobio  we  are  indebted 
for  collecting  and  preserving  the  Greek  epi- 
grams of  Politiano,  which  were  recommended 
to  his  care  by  their  author  in  his  last  mo- 
ments. Among  his  remaining  works  is  an 
oration  in  praise  of  the  city  of  Rome,  which 
he  dedicated  to  the  cardinal  Giulio  de'  Me- 
dici.(bj  He  translated  into  Latin  verse  the 
Greek  address  of  Marcus  Musurus  to  Leo  X. 
prefixed  to  the  first  edition  of  Plato/r^  and 
made  several  other  translations  from  the 
Greek,  some  of  which  he  inscribed  to  that 
pontiff.  His  Latin  poems  have  been  mention- 
ed 


faj  This  index  is  published  by  Montfaucon  in  the  fint 
volume  or  his  Biblioth.  Bibliolhecarum  MSS.  p.  202. 

(bj  Printed  in  4to.  without  note  of  place,  printer,  or 
year ;  the  address  to  the  cardmai  is  signed  in  S.  S^lvtstro^ 
Moniis  Cabal,  die  26  Maii.  1518.     Mazz.  ui.  supr. 

(c)  V.  anie^  chap.  xi.  vol.  ii.  p.  342* 
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cd  With  great  applause/aj     Among  these  is  a   chap. 
Sapphic  ode  addressed  to  Leo  X.  inciting  him 
to  proceed  in  improving  the  city  of  Rome,    A.p.i«u 
and  particularly  in  decorating  the  Esquilian  a.  vmnu  iz. 
hilhfbj     In  the  library  of  the  convent  of  S. 
Marco  at  Florence,  are  also  preserved  a  few 
line»  in  the  hand-writing  of  Zanobio,  in  which 
he  has  attempted  to  compliment  the  pontifF^ 
on  the  happy  coincidence  of  the  name  ot  his 

iamily 


faj  Albertl  denominates  his  writings,  ^f  dulcissima  et 
*^  elegantlssima,  et  undequaque  sententiis  optimis  redo- 
"  lentia."  De  riris  illustribusy  p.  154.  ap.  Maxzuch.  i. 
53,  Lilio  Greg.  Gyraldi  thus  characterizes  him.  ^*  Fuit 
"  et  Zenobius  Actiolus  adolescens  poeta  bonus,  ea  enim 
"  2etate  pleraque  argut^  et  eleganter  tomposuit,  alia  k 
*^  graeco  feliciter  latin^  vertit,  digna  ilia  quidem  ut  ea  cmn 
"  cura  legatis ;  verum  mox  mutato  vitae  instituto,  sectatus 
"  Hieronymi  Savonarolae  sanctions  vitae  sectam,  Ghristo 
"  Deo  omne  suum  studium  dicavit."  De  Poet,  suon  Ump. 
Dial.  i.  p.  538. 

(hj  This  ode,  which  is  now  for  the  first  time  laid  before 
the  public,  will  perhaps  scarcely  be  thought  to  confirm 
the  approbation  bestowed  on  the  writings  of  Acciajuoli 
by  his  contemporaries ;  but  the  relation  which  it  bears  to  the 
character  of  Leo  X.  and  to  his  munificence  in  decorating 
(he  city  of  Rome,  Would  alone  entitle  it  to  the  notice  of  the 
reader.,    v.  JLpp.  Jfo.  CCL 
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CHAP,   family  with  the  appellations  of  his  high  dig- 
^*^-      mty.faj 


A.  D.  1531. 

A.  Xt.  46. 

A.  ¥mL  IX. 


Acciajuoli  was  succeeded  in  his  oflb:e  as 
librarian,  by  Girolamo  Aleandro,  who  was, 
AieuMifo.  however,  soon  called  off  from  the  .duties  of 
this  station  by  his  embassy  to  the  imperial 
diet,  to  oppose  the  rapid  increase  of  the 
doctrines  of  Luther.  Of  his  conduct  on 
that  occasion  some  account  has  already  been 
given  ;fbj  but  of  so  eminent  a  scholar  and  so 
extraordinary  a  man,  some  further  particulars 
cannot  be  uninteresting.  Were  we  to  rely 
on  the  positive  assertion  of  Luther,  Aleandro 
was  of  Jewish  origin  ;  but  neither  Luther  nor 
his  opponents  were  remarkable  for  a  scru- 
pulous 


faj      De  Leone,  Decimo,  Medico. 
Ut  nomen  Leo  regium  est, 
JEgrit  ut  Medico  nil  potius  datur, 
Nee  culmen  Decimum  supra 
Guiquam  per  numeros  ire  licet  novos ; 
Sic  et  siimmus,  et  optimus 
Rex  est,  qui  Obcimus,  qui  Medicus,  Leo, 

Zenobii  AcciAJOLi,  Ord.  PaxD. 

Propria  Manu.  £x  Ccdice  M.  S.  Ma  * 
rucellianc^  ftcr, 

(b)  V.  aniif  chap.  xix.  p.  35^ 
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pulous  adherence  to  truth  in  the  characters  chap. 

.  •  XXL 

given  by  them  of  their  adversaries,  and  this  


aspersion,  if  it  is  to  be  considered  as  such,  ^  ^-  >***• 
may  safely  be  placed  to  the  account  of  reli**  a.  poot.  ix. 
gious  animosity.  In  reproaching  him  with 
his  supposed  origin,  Luther,  however,  admits 
that  Aleandro  was  acquainted  with  the  Hebrew 
as  his  vernacular  tongue,  that  he  was  familiar 
with  the  Greek  from  his  infancy,  and  that  he 
had  acquired  by  long  experience  the  use  of 
the  Latin  language/o^  Girolamo  was  in  fact 
the  son  of  Francesco  Aleandro,  a  physician 

at 


(a)  *^  Venit  his  diebus  Hieronymus  Aleander,  virsut 
"  opinioDe  longe  maximus,  non  solum  propter  linguas,  quas 
**  eximie  callet,  ^iquidem  Ebraea  ilii  vemacula  est,  Gneca  a 
"  piiero  ill!  coaluit,  Latinaun  autem  didicit  diutixu  profes- 
"  siooe,  sed  etiam  mirabills  sibi  videtur  ob  antiquitatem 
*'  generis.  Nam  Juictus  natus  est;  quae  gens  immodice 
**  gioriatur  de  Abraham  vetustissimo  se  originem  ducere. 
"  An  vero  baptizatus  sit,  nescitur.  Gertum  est'  eum  non 
^^  esse  Pharisaeum ;  quia  non  credit  resurrectionem  mortuo- 
**  lum,  quoniam  vivit  perinde  atque  cum  corpore  sit  totus 
"  peritorus.  Usque  ad  insaniam  iracundus  est,  quavis  oc- 
"  casione  furens ;  impotentis  arrogantiae,  avarittas  inexple- 
."  bills,  nefandae  libidinis,  et  immodicae  summum  gloria 
*'  mancipium;  quamquam  moUior  quam  qui  possit  elabo* 
^'  rato  stilo  gloriam  parare,  et  pejor  quam  qui  vel  cone* 
**  tur  in  argumento  honesto."  Luihen  op*  Siftend.  lib.  u 
(.  1«5. 


£06  THE     UFE     OF 

CHAP,   git  Motta  in  the  duchy  of  Concordia,  and  is 
_  said  to  have  deduced  his  origin  from  the  an* 

A.  B.  1581.  cient  counts  of  Landro/ai  He  was  bom  in 
A.pMit.  tx.  the  year  14  80,  and  at  thirteen  years  of  age  re- 
paired to  Venice,  where  he  received  instruc- 
tions from  Benedetto  Brugnolo,  and  after- 
wards from  Petronello  di  Rimini.  ^  A  h>ng 
and  dangerous  illness  compelled  him  to  re- 
turn to  his  native  place.  On  his  recovery  he 
paid  a  visit  to  the  academy  at  Pordenone, 
where  Paolo  Amalteo  read  lectures  explana- 
tory of  the  ancient  authors,  with  great  credit 
to  himself  and  before  a  numerous  train  of 
auditors.  After  a  second  visit  to  Venice,. 
Aleandro  again  returned  to  Motta,  where  he 
challenged  Domenico  Plorto  the  public  in- 
structor 


faj  Aleoiidnf^  quasi  detto  a  Landro*  v.  Stcktndorf^ 
lib.  i.  p.  149*  ani  Maxzuchelli^  voL  u  p.  400.  AleaiKlf» 
thought  it  necessary  to  vindicate  himself  against  the  cahim* 
nies  respecting  his  birth.  In  his  speech  against  Luther  be* 
fore  the  diet  of  the  German  empire,  he  exclaims,  *^  Deuaa 
^^  immortalem  \  multi  hie  sunt  b<xu  viri,  qoibus  notus  sumt 
^<  ego  et  familia  mea,  et  asserere  ego  vere  possum,  msyores 
''  meos  Marchiones  in  Istria  (uisse;  quod  vero  parentes 
^'  meos  ad  inopiam  redacti  sunt,  (ato  tribui  debet.  Quod 
*^  si  maxime  Jtidttus  fuissem  sed  baptismum  suscepissem, 
*'  refici  propterea  non  deberem ;  Ghristus  eaim  et  Apos* 
^'  tolijudaei  fuerunt."  AUand.  Orai.  ap.  Seckend,  Ub.u 
t.  149. 


A»  VMR>    IKa 
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structor  of  that  place  to  a  literary  contest,  in   chap. 
which  Aleandro  demonstrated  so  effectually      ^"^ 
the  ignorance  of  his  opponent,  that  he  was    a.d.imi. 
by  general  consent  elected  in  his  stead.    After 
having  taught  successively  at  Venice  and  ait 
Padua,    his    reputation  reached  the  Roman 
court,  and  Alexander  VI.  determined  to  call 
him  to  that  city  and  appoint  him  secretary 
to  his  son  Csesar  Borgia.    Accordingly,  in  the 
year  1 50 1 ,  Aleandro  took  up  his  residence  with 
the  papal  nuncio  Angelo  Leonino  bishop  of 
Tivoli,  at  Venice.     Whilst  he  was  preparing 
for  his  journey,  the  pope,  who  had  been  in- 
formed that  Aleandro  was  no  less  distinguish* 
ed  by  his  talents  for  public  affairs  than  for  his 
learningi  directed  him  to  repair  to  H^gary 
aii  his  enyoy^  .  Aleandro  set  out  from  Venice 
in^he  beginning  of  the  year  I5O8 ;  but  being 
attacked  by  sickness,  he  was  detained  many 
months  on  the  road,  and  was  at  length  obliged 
to  abandon  the  expedition  and  return  to  Ve- 
nice.    The  death  of  the  pontiff  happening 
soon  afterwards,    Aleandro  was  freed  from 
the  cares  of  public  life  and  devoted  himself 
Yfith  fresh  ardour  to  his  studies. fdj     Such 

was 


■^^"i— 


faj  Seckendorf  asserU,  that  Aleandro  had  been  private 

secretary 
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.CHAP*   ^as  the  reputation  which  he  had  acquired 
before  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  that 


A.  D.  ifln.   Aldo  Manuzio  dedicated  to  him  his  edition  of 

A.  JEL  46. 

A.  PMt  jx.  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  alleging  as  a  reason  for 
conferring  on  him  this  honour,  that  his  ac- 
quirements were  beyond  those  of  any  other 
person  with  whom  he  was  acquainted;  a 
compliment  which  is  enhanced  by  the  consi- 
deration that  Aldo  was  acquainted  with  almost 
all  the  learned  men  of  the  age/o^  At  Ve- 
nice 


sedrecaiy  to  Caesar  Borgia,  and  composed  a  part  of  the  R<h 
man  court,  under  Alexander  VL  ^*  Olim  famosissimi 
*'  Caesaris  illiua  Borgiae  seu  Ducis  Valentini  secretarius  fue- 
*'  rat ;  famulus  hero  dignus,  et  pars  aulae  Romance  sub  Alex- 
«'  andro  VI/'  Di  Luiheranismo.  lib.  i.  p.  1«5.  But 
fnok  the  narrative  of  Mazzuchelli,  who  derived  his  infor- 
mation from  an  authentic  MS.  diary  of  the  life  of  AieandrOi 
it  appears  that  he  never  was  at  Rome  until  after  the  death  of 
that  pontiff. 

faj  From  this  dedication  we  learn,  that  Aleandro  ijras 
not  only  a  perfect  master  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew,  but  had 
applied  himself  with  great  diligence  to  the  acquisition  of  the. 
Anbic  and  Chaldaic  tongues.  "  Tu  enim  nondum  quar- 
'*  turn  et  vigisimum  annum  agens,  et  humanorum  studio- 
^*  rum  utriusquc  linguae  doctissimus ;  nee  minus  Hebraicam 
**  calles,  nuncque  et  Chaldeae  et  Arabicae  tanto  incumbis  stu- 
**  diO|  ul  quinque  te  habentem  corda  brevi  sint  homines  ad- 

««  miraturi; 
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nidB  Akaaifeo  Bmogd  an  intimate  acquaint-  cra'M 

ancc  with  Ersismus:;  and  these  two.  eminent  '^^ 

men  resided  together  ^  £or  .some  time  in  the  A.i>.isti. 

A   JBt.  4(1 

hous^  of  the  printer 'Amlrea  d'Asola^  the  fii^  a^tmix. 
ther-in-faw^qf  Aldo^  whlsre  AJbeandro  auiited 


£raatni»  in  publidbing  »  more^fUU  and  cor* 
rect  edition  of  his ,  Adagia'rtom  the  Aldine 
prem^{aj  in  the  dcmtsata  to  whSch  theMrsf 
formation  g^ve'rise^  firasmusi  and  Aleandro 
adopteid  A  differes^  course  of  conduct;-  but 
although  they  attac^ied  each  other  intfa  suffi** 
cient  asperfty,  Etasihus  always  candidif  ac^ 
knoWtedged  the  ^ealt  talents  and  uncooEnbon 
learfaiogof  his  fdpmer.fri0dd.fii[/'        - 

VOL.  IV.  '      p  In 


"  miraturi ;  nam  tria,  ut  ollm  grandis  de  se  Eniyus  dixit, 
*'  ttt  hac  ratiotie  vel  tmnc  babes.  TantSi'  {Meierea  liirguae 
^*  volubilitate  verbaGr^  pttatii^lal,  iftxitiN|ue  aptitudine 
^<  et  fkoilkate  inspiras  riebtnica,  ac  si  medils  A^efiis^  me- 
**  dtaque'hradiiarum  Urb^i'  quo  stabant  tempore,  mrtus  et 
"  6duc9tftui  eSses/' 

faj  T^HiM  editiof|>  of  Paris,  l«O0y>.was<vefy  de- 
faetive,  ti^t  of  Aldo  is  v0iy  ebnm^,  amtwat^Mibiisbed  ih 
die  yelo)  IdQB;-  »■  '     K     >'• -•    •    >    ' 

fbj  Erasmus  having  been  inlbrmed  that  sMne.pefson 
had  preferred  Aleandro  in  all  respects  to  himself,  thus  can- 
Adly  and  magnammoitoly  i«pljes  ?  ^*  JSdtesi  nomioasses 

.       5    .i  .44   £|t||Q| 


ft\lD  THK  ttfz  or  ' 

eH  4'P.        In  the  ytar  1508;  Aleandrowiei^  invited  to 

^  Paris  by  Louis  XII.  ito  fiii  the  place  bf  a  pro- 

4,9.45tt.  fessor  in  the  univarsity  .of- that  city.  'His 
jLVmiiLxx.  exertions  there  met  with  the  highest  applause, 
and  he  was  shortly  afterwards,  appointed  rec- 
tor, of  that  famous:  seminary,  contrary  to  the 
express  tenor  of  its  statutes,,  which  were  dis- 
pensed  with  in  fovd^wt  ot  so  extraordinary  a 
scholar/o^  After  residing  thereJsome  years, 
he  was  induced  to  quit  that  city  by  his  ap- 
prehenuons  of  the  pb^ie,  and  proceeding 
through  different  parts  of  France,  &egaTie  |>ub- 
lie  lectures  on  the  Greek  language  at  Orleans, 
Blois^  and  other  places.  At  length  he  took  up 
his  residence  at  Liege,    where   the   prince-* 

bishop 


**  astiim  qui  Aleandnim  Crvmo  pfarfert  in  omnibuii,  JoiUi 
M  erat  periculi ;  nam  et  ipse  pkirimum  tribuere  soko  Ale- 
*^  andro,,  pnevcrtiin  in  Uteris,  oibilioqu^  maps  mel^di  puto 
M  91  joctipr  est,  quam  qusd  diljor  est,  et  iarmosior^'iuii 
<'  forte  me  tarn  inyidum  existimant,  ut  a^^  |atuni»  sim,  si 
*<  quis  me  sit  sancttor.  Aleaoder,  si  amicus  est,  egocerte 
**  Jiemiais  imgrnium  amorUiihi  quoque  prtvatied  gralulor, 
*^  'meutti  esse  duoens,  qund  habet  amicus.  Sin  parum  ami- 
**  cus,  tamen.gtatiiior  publtcis  studiis ;  nam  spe$  est  ilium 
**  aliquando  difitem  inum  eniditionis  thesaurum  orbi  com- 
f(  mMpicalurum/'    Enumi  Ep.  1434* 


f  *  • 


(ai  J^JhduiSf  JMMt.  JPbtkink,  ad  Jtlemi.  of, 
JtHoBs^ush.  i.  413. 
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bishop  of  that  city,  Everard  della  Marca,  no-  chap. 
minated  him  a  canon  of  his  cathedral  and  ap-  ____^ 
pointed  him  chancellor  of  his  diocese ;  em*  ^-  ^'  ^^^ 
ployments  which  did  not,  however,  prevent  A.rMi.pi. 
Aleandro   from  giving-  instructions   in   the 
Greek  tongue,  which  he  continued  to  do  there 
for  two  years  with  distinguished  success/o^ 
Aboiit  the  middle  of  the  year  1517,  he  was 
dispatched  to  Rome  by  his  patron,  who  was 
ea^er  to  obtain  the  dignity  of  a  cardinal,  and 
who  conceived  that  he  might  avail  himself  of 
the  talents  of  Aleandro  to  accomplish  his 
purpose.     The  reception  which  the  learned 
envoy  experienced  from  Leo  X.  was  such  m 
might  have  been  expecttdifbj    The  pontiff 
confessed  that  he  had  never  before  met  with 
his  equal,   and  requested  the  prince-bishop 
would  permit  Aleandro  to  quit  his  service 
and  enter  into  that  of  the  Ronuin  church. 

F  2  The 


faj  Mazzuchelli^  ScrUicri  t  Mal^  i.  413. 

'  fbj  "  Siquidem  Pontifex  ille  Maxhnus,  hoc  judki^i 
'*  hac  litenmra,  h«ic  rcnim  ^peri^ia,  hac  augusta  dig- 
'*  nitaite,  uttro  te  in  amicitiam  invitarit,  acoeperit,  interfi 
'*  que  familiarUsknps  statim  asciverit.  Sed  ^ur  Sis  ncnt 
"  ascisceret?  qui  parem  a  te  sibi  iuy^tum  ^ae  fatere* 
^>  tpr  neminem."  And.  Asolan*  in  didicai.  Goim^  oh^ 
Haxmck,  'u  414.  . 


f  lj2  THE  LIF£  OF 

CHAP.;  xjjj5  bjishpp  ^as  not  ciisposed to  refuse  a  rc- 
•  •       qu^t  wihich  was  aft:  earnest  of  his  own  suc- 
A,  P.  i9^u  cQsst     Aleandro  was  first  appointed  secretary 
4.  Tc9i.  u^  to  the  cardinal  Giulio  de'  Medici,  an  office  at 
that  tiine  of  the  highest  trust ;  and  in  the 
year  151 9)  was  fiominated  by  a  papal  bull  li- 
brarian of  the.Vaticant/  He  did  not,  however^ 
forget  hi^;  formei:  patAm ;  and  notwithstand- 
ing; thg  many  di^ctklties  with  which  he  had 
to.  contend)   he  continued  his  exertions,  as 
w^ll  at  R<^itte  as   oh  his  mission   into  Ger- 
many;  Until  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  for 
the    pi'ince-biihop ,  his    loi^   expected   dig- 
nity.faj 

On  the  embassy  of  Aleaindro  to  the  impe- 
rial diet  in  the  year-  1520,  his  conduct  drew 
down  upon  him  the  censure  and  abuse,  not 
Qnly  of  the  more,  earnest  reformers,  but  of 
his  former  friend  Erasmus,  who  condemned 
the  violence  of  his  zeal  with  great  asperity./7r^ 
After  the  death  of  Leo  X.  Aleandro  rose  to 

high 


.1 


faj  Atiayicini^  Condi,  dt  Trenio^  lib.  i.  cap.  23. 

I 

'  fif/  'Of  the  alternate  dissensions  and  reconciliations  of 
Erasmus'  ahd  Aleandro,  Mizziichelli  has  given  a  long 
and  interestitig  account,      r.    Scriilori  d*  Hal.   i.  41$. 

fnoie  bl.J 
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fi 


high  dignity  in  the  churdhi.  By  Clement  ^^h^^- 
yil.  he  was  nominated  archbishop  of  ^rindisi  , 
and  Dria,  and  was  appointed  apostoiic  ntincio  a.d.imi. 
to  Francis  I.  whom  he  attended  in^that  capa<-  a.  i^tiil. 
city  at  the  battle  of  Favia  in  l5S5«  He  there 
met  with  a  disaster  similar  to  that  of  the 
French  monarch ;  having  been  made  prisoner 
by  the  Spaniards ;  and  obtained  his  release  only 
by  the  interference  of  powerful  friends  and 
the  payment  of  a  considerable  rahsom./^^ 
After  having  performed  several  other  im- 
portant embassies,  and  taked  a  principal  part 
for  many  years  in  the  transactions  of  the  Ro- 
man court,  Aleandro  was,  in  the  year  1558, 
raised  to  the  rank  of  a  cardinal  by  Pkul  III. 
on  which  occasion  he  resigned  his  office  of 
librarian  and  was  succeeded  by  Agostino 
Steuco,  afterwards  bishop  of  Chissano  in  the 
island  of  Candia/Aj  The  death  of  Aleandro, 
which  Jovius  informs  us  was  occasioned  or 
accelerated  by  the  too  frequent  use  of  medi- 
cine, 


> «. 


(a)  Aleandro  was  at  the  side  of  the  monarch  when  ht 
was  made  prisoner,  insomuch  that,  when  the  horse  of  the  king 
fell,  lie  touched  that  of  Aleandro.    A  particular  account  of 
the  capture  and  liberation  of  Aleandro  is  given  by  Girolamo 
Negri.     Leittre  di  Frincipu  i.  159. 

(b)  MaxzttcheUi,  v»l.  i.  p.  410. 

4 


f  14  tttE  iiFE  or 

CHAP,  ciiie»  and  too  curious  an  attention  to  hit 
„.,___  health/o^  happened  at  Rome  in  the  year 
A.D.ifa.  1542,  when  he  had  nearly  completed  his 
xz.  sixty-second  year.  The  same  author  asserts, 
that  Aleandro  displayed  in  his  last  moments 
great  impatience,  and  was  highly  exasperated 
at  the  idea  of  being  cut  off  before  he  had 
finished  the  sixty^-third  year  of  his  age.  In 
this  case  we  may,  however,  be  allowed  to 
doubt  the  account  of  the  impiety  of  a  Roman 
cardinal,  althoi:^h  related  by  a  Roman  bishop. 
At  least  such  account  is  in  express  contradic- 
tion to  the  Greek  epitaph,  which  Aleandro 
composed  for  himself  a  short  time  before  his 
deathly 

The 


/aj  *<  Pcnrasunu  lunid  dubiead  ezactam  "^^rmj  aiii 
^*  nimia  tocodaB  valitfudinit  solidtudme,  intempestiYis  jdmS- 
^'  caBM&tis  sibi  Kercle  inssmus  et  infelix  mediau,  risottk 
«<  eomipisseu"  SaiUetmisinidentood  this  passage,  andin- 
fonns  us  in  his  Jugtmens  ies  S^ofonSf  Jfo.  1273,  that  Ale* 
andro  died  bj  the  stupidity  of  his  physician,  par  la  biiisi 
de  son  wudedn* 

(h)  TUs  epiuph concluded  with  the  fiiUoiri^g lines: 

UM^  Snttf  (iirir  «^yitf  it  Bmwttn* 

Withool 


The  wtitsQgn  whic)9t  renain  Of  AleahclrOi   fiii^:^ 

are  scarcely  jsqual  to  what  might  bate  beea  

expected  fiTom  his  stcknowledged  learnii^,  a-d.^o. 
great  elcque^ce,  ajid ,  nacammon  industry,  a 
The  Greek  lexicoa  piihUshed  under  hlft  luune 
at  Paris,  in;  1512,  was  compiled  by  8ix;Qfhi4 
scholars,  and  the  only  share  which,  he  took 
was  in  correcting  the  ultimate  {irools.  from  the 
press,  and  adding  some  words  omitted  in  for* 
mer  coUecti'ons/o^  In  the  same  year  he  re* 
printed  the  Greek  grammar  of  ChrysoljOraS;^ 
of  which  he  also  :  m^de  a  cooipepdium/^} 
His  treatise,  JDfe  CwffUio  habendo^  consisting  of 

four 


■.to 


Without  rduclanct  I  itsifn  iiijr  breath, 

To  shun  the  sight  of  what  is  worse  than  death. 

b  which  it  may  be  dmihted,  whether  he  meant  to  refer  to 
the  rapid  progress  of  the  refennationi  or  to  the  licentious*- 
nets  and  scandalous  abuses  of  the  Roman  court  under 
Paul  III. 

fa)  Entitled,  Lexicon  OriBco-Ledinum  operd  HUronjf^ 
mi  AUandri^  indusiriaetimpendioprobitnim  rirorfim.JSgidii 
Oourmonlii  el  Mailhmi  Bolsici  Bibliopolarum  Jhrisiif^* 
sium^  1512,  cd  eidus  Dectmbns.  fo.  This  work  is  now  very 

ftrc. 

(h)  Entitled,  Kerompni  AUandri  Moitensis  Tabula 
sou  utiles  Gracarwn  MusarUm  adtfta  con^endU  ingredi  v^* 
l^niihii.    It  has  been  frecpiently  rq>rmted. 
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^HAP.  fourbookr,  18  md  td  fcat^^e  been  of  great  use 
.  in  regabling'  the  ptoceedmgn  of  the  council 


A.a>.i5«.  of  TMdt.      Enunmto -belkved   Aleandro .  to 
IX  have  6m[i  the  attlhor  ^  of  the  *  oiutioift  puUkh- 


ed  under  the  name  of  Julkis  Gassar  Scaliger, 
as  an  answer  to  his  Ciceranianusi  m  the  year 
1531,  stad  some  ye^rs  elapsed  before  he  could 
be  convinced  that  it  was  the  work  of  the  cele- 
brated scholar  whose  name  it  bears.^o^   That  so 
little  remaitis  of  th6  writings  of  Aleandro,  may 
perhaps  be  attributed  to  his  various  important 
avocatioiis  and  active  fife ;  but  Jovius  informs 
us  that  he  had  so  lon^- indulged  himself  in  a 
certain  extemporaneous  mode  of  expression, 
that  when  he  attempted  to  exercise  himself  in 
well  regulated  composition,  he  found  himself 
unable  to  support*  a  cl^ar  and  eflegant  style ; 
and  Valelriano,  whilst^  lie  acknowledges  the 
intrin^  value    qf  his  <  w^ritingp,   hps  in  an 
elegit  allegory .  taixed  *  them   with  oh^curi- 
'•    '   •  •'     ■  '        ty. 


^a)  "  Julius  Scaliger  cdidit  in  mc  oratioaem  impu- 
**  dentissimis  mendaciis  ac  (uriosis  conviciis  refertam ;  cu- 
<*  Jus  tamen  ipsum  noQ  esse  auctorem,  multis  ac  certis  ar- 
«<  gumcntis  compertum  habeo."  Erasm.  ap.  Mazz.  i.  410. 
"  Juli  Scaligeri  libellum  tarn  sdo  illius  (Aleandri)  tise, 
*'  quam  scio  me  vivere/'  Sec.    Aid. 
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ty.(a)    A  few  of  the  letters  and  poems  of  Ale-   char 

andro  have  been  preserved  in  various  coUeo  

lions,  and. his  JUalin  verses,  Ad  Julium  ei  Jft-  ^^-^ 
mraant^  are*  considered  by  Fcmtaniai  as  afibcding  a.  im,  uc. 
alone  a  sufficient  .proof  of  the  great  talents  of 
their  ^^x\hox.(h) 

The  e^sunple  of  Leo  X.  in  collecting  the 
precious  remains   of  ancient  learning,  was  ^^^^ 
emulated  or  imitated  by  several  distinguished  j^^ 
prelates  of  the  Roman  court,  the  extent  of 
whose  collections  resembled  that  of  a  munifi- 
cent soyereigp,  rather  than  of  a  private  indi<^ 
vidqal.     Aleandro  had  himself  formed  a  very 
considerable  library,  which  he  .bequeathed  to 
the  monastery  of  S«  Maria  del  Orto  in  Ve- 
nice.     It  was  afterwards  transferred  to  the 
canons  of  S.  Georgio,  of  which  congregation 
Aleandro  had  been  protectpr.;  and  has  since 
contributed  to  increase  the  celebrated  library 

of 


(a)  Ad  Hitrom/r/ium  Ateandrum^  n<  sii  in  scriptis 
tantus  obscuriUUis  anuUor.  Carm^  illustr.  FotL  Hal.  x. 
213. 


(bj  V.  Cam.  illustr.  Ftii.  M0I.  i.  114. 


CHAP,  of  S.  Marco  at  Venice. fa)    Erasmus,   in  a 

^ ^  letter  written  from  London,  in  the  year  ISlSi 

A.  p.  tM.  mention's  the  library  of  cardinal  -Grimani  at 
A.PMtix.  Romci  as  being  richly  furnished  and  abound- 
ing in  books  in  all  langCi^es.     This  extensive 
collection,    consisting   of  upwards    of  eight 
thousand  volumes,  was  bequeathed  by  the  car- 
dinal, in  the  year  ISS^i  to  the  regular  ca- 
nons of  S.  Salvador  in  Venice. '  It  was  afcer^ 
wards    increased   by  the   addition   of  many 
valuable  works   by   the    cardinal    patriarch 
Marino  Grimani,    and  was   preserved  until 
nearly  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
when  it  was  unfortunately  destroyed  hyRre/tJ 
Equally  extensive  and   equally  unfortunate 
was  the  library  of  cardinal  Sadoleti.     After 
having  escaped  from  the  sacrilegious  hands  of 
the  barbarians  during  the  sacking  of  Rome^ 
in  the  year  ISS?)   the   books  were  put  on 
board  a  ship  to  be  conveyed  to  the  diocese  of 
jSadoleti  in  France ;  but  on  the  arrival  of  the 
vessel,  it  was  discovered  that  the  passengers 

were 


ftj  Umuckelli^  l^rUlori  f  Ital.  vol.  i.  /.  420, 
nota  88. 


fbj  Tirob.  Sioria  delia  MaU.  Mai.  vqL  vii.  par  I  p* 

tea. 
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were   infected  with   the  plaeue;   in  oonse-   chaf, 

XXI. 

quence  of  which  they  were  not  permitted  to  1^ 

land,  tmd  the  books  werq  either  lost  or  car-  ^  ^-  »»*• 
ried  to  some  distant  country,  where  Sadoleti  A.vm.vi 
never  heard  of  them  xnore.faj  The  library 
of  Bembo  was  rich  in  valuable  manuscripts,  s 
and  contained  many  of  the  productions  of 
the  proven^al  poets,  with  whose  language 
he  was  well  acquainted*  He  possessed  also 
seversil  pieces  in  the  hand-writing  of  Petrarca, 
with  other  rare  and  valuable  works,  as  well 
printed  as  manuscript,  which  he  had  collect^ 
ed  at  an  immense  expense.  Many  of  these 
were  afterwards  united  with  the  ducal  library 
of  Urbino,  whence  they  have  since  been 
transferred  to  that  of  the  Vatican.  Amongst 
them  were  the  two  ancient  copies  of  Virgil 
and  of  Terence,  which  have  been  justly  es* 
teemed  the  chief  ornaments  of  that  immense 
collection.(^ii^^ 

Before  the  French  under  Charles  VIII.  had 
burst  the  barrier  of  the  Alps,  the  Italian  scho-  ^  ^ 


lars  had  already  begun  to  examine  with  great  of  Leo  x 

industry 


faj  tirab.  Sioria  dilta  LeiL  Mai.  voL  vii.  par.  !•  p. 
908,  €rc. 

(b)  tirob.  ut  sup.  ' 
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CHAP,  itidustry  the  transactions  of  former  times,  and 

to  record  those  of  their  own  with  accuracy 

A.  D.  iMi.  and  fidelity ;  of  this,  the  history  of  his  own 
A.'Viiatix.  times  by  Leonardo  Aretino,  that  of  Florence 
by  Poggio  Bracciolini,    thkt   of    Venice  by 
Marc-Antonio  Cocchi  called  Sabellicus,  and 
that  of  Milan  by  Bernardo  Gorio,  may  be  ad- 
mitted as  snflSdent  proofs.      The  important 
transactions  which  had  isince  taken  place  in 
Italy,  and  the  increasing  interest  which  these 
^great   events  had  eitcited,  now  called  forth 
more  distinguished  talents ;  ahd  the  historical 
and  i>olitical  writings  of  Machiivelli,  of  Nar- 
di,  of  Nerli,  ahd  of  Guicciardihi,    have  not 
only  transmitted  to  us  with  great  taiinuteness 
the  events  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  but 
have  frequently  furnished  ixs  with  such  reason- 
ings and  deductibns  frbm  them,  as  have  been 
found  applicable  to  subsequent  occurrences 
and  to  future  times. 

Of  the  principal  incidents  iii  (he  life  of 

^^^      Machiavelli,  scfme  account  has  already  been 

given  in  the  course  of  the  present  yrork.fa) 

That 


faj  v\  Chap^  vi.  vol.  i.  p.  478,  chap.  ix.  vol.  ii.  p. 
*^\\y  chap.  X.  vol.  ii.  p.  ^57,  ^c.    In  the  first  of  these 

«        places 
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That  he  i¥as  a. maii  of  talents  is  appar^t,  not   c^^p* 
only  fromliis.Tifr^ings,  but  from  the  important*      ' 

officer  ^J?  w^ 

A.  £f4  46. 
.  __  A.roiit.IX« 

p  •  * 

places  I  have  charged  Machiavelli  with  having  had  a  share 
in  the  contrivance  of  the.  atrocious  stratagem  hy  which  Caesar 
Borgia  destroyed  Vitelli,  the  Duke  of  Gravina,  and  others, 
at  Sinigallia,  in  Che  year  1503.     But  the:(i»tbcr  perufisd  i^ 
the  letters  of:  JMdchi»ioeiU,  has  induced  mtM  m4l^f  4^ 
opinion,  and  enabled  ^me  precisely  to  state  the  pj^rt  wl)i<;h  h^ 
had  in  this  black  transaction.     By  a  letter  from  him.  to .  the 
magistrates  of  Florence,  dated  the  first  of  January,  1502| 
(but  whieh  should'be  1503,  the  Florentines  having,  tmtil 
the  year  1750,  continued  the  date  of  the  year  to  the  twenlyp» 
fifth  #r  March)  k  appears  that  Borgia  ;had  qommunlcatad 
his  intentions  tp  Machiayeili,.  the  day  before. the  perpetrating 
of  the  deed ;  and  that  Machiavelli  had  not  taken  any  mea- 
sures to  prevent  it,  either  by  expostulating  with  Borgia  or 
apprizing  the  parties  devoted  to  destruction ;  so  that  accord* 
ing  to  the  laws  of  this  country  he  stdnds  in  the  predicament 
of  what  is  called  an  accfssarg  hiffkn  thefacU    It  is  true  he 
gives  us  to  understand  that  he  was  nqt  apprized  of  the  whole 
of  the  intentions  of  Borgia ;  but  the  manner  in  which  he 
speaks  of  the  transaction  afterwards,  sufficiently  proves  that 
he  would  not  have  shrunk  from  a  fuller  participation  of  the 
crime.      His  "words  are,    *^  Ghiamommi  (Borgia)  dipoi 
'^  circa  due  ore  di.notte,  e  ^Ua-migliore  eera  del  mondo  si 
"  ralUgrdmeco  di  questo  successo;  dicendo  avermene  par- 
^  iaio  il  di  £  avantif  ma  non  iscoperto  il  tulto^  come  era 
^'  vero."     In  the  same  letter  he  proceeds,  according  to  the 
desire  of  Borgia,  to  congratulate  the  Republic  on  this  event, 
and  to  represent  -  the  advantages  which  would  arise  from 
their  union,  ^^..^^  ^'<5^^  ^  Mac^iof^^  i(i  op,  rpf.  |ii«  p. 
73.  £i.  BareitL  Lond.  1772. 
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OH  A  P.   offites  which  he  filled ;  having  been  for  some 
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^ .  years  secretary  to  the  republic,  and  frequently 

^^'  **"•  dispatched  on  embassies  to  foreign  powers. 
4.  tmt,  IX.  Whether  prompted  by  the  love  of  liberty,  or 
the  spirit  of  faction,  he  displayed  a  restless  and 
turbulent  disposition,  which  not  only  dimi- 
nished the  respect  due  to  his  abilities,  but  fre- 
quently endangered  his  personal  safety.     Be- 
sides his  having  engaged  in  the  conspiracy  of 
Gapponi  and  Boscoli,  inconsequence  of  which 
he  had  to  suSer  four  jerks  of  the  cord,  and 
ff  cm  which  he  only  escaped  with  his  life  by 
the  clemency  of  Leo  X^faJ  he  entered  into 
another  plot  immediately  after  the  death  of 
that  pontiff,  to  expel  the  cardinal  de*  Medici 
from  Florence ;  in  which  his  associates  were 
tiuigi  Alamanni,  Zanobio  fiuondelmonte,  and 
other  young  men  who  frequented  the  gardens 
of  the  Rucellai*     That  he  had  also  to  struggle 
with  pecuniary  difficulties  appears  from  seve* 
ral  passages  in  his  works ;  and  a  letter  written 
by  his  son  Pietro  on  the  death  of  his  father, 
hi  the  month  of  June,  1527 1  acknowledge 
that  he  died  in  extreme  poverty/(t^ 

The 


faj  Banding  Mimim^  Inedit^  inprmj*p*  35. 

fhj  <*  Non  poiso  far  di  meno  di  pianjere  in  Aortrn 

H  dtr« 
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The  prose  writinicg  of  Machiavelli  consist   chap. 

•  XXI. 

of  his  history  of  Florence  in  eight  books,  his  ^ 

discourses  on  Livy,  and  his  book  entitled,  //   a*  ^-  ^<- 
Principe^  or,  "  The  Prince,"  with  some  smaller  a.  iHii*.ii. 


treatises.      His  history,  which  comprehends  __,  ^ 

His  bistioi^ 

the  transactions  of  the  Florentine  state,  from  of  Flo- 
its  origin  to  the  death  of  Lorenzo  the  Magni-  ''b^' 
ficent  in  1492,  is  written  in  a  vigorous,  cobk 
cise,  and  unaffected  style,  and  although  not 
always  accurate  in  point  of  fact,  may  upon  the 
whole  be  read  with  both  pleasure  and  advan- 
tage/o^  He  has,  however,  rendered  himself 
much  more  conspicuous  by  his  political  tractSi 
which  have,  indeed,  in  the  general  estimation, 

entitled 


'*  din  come  e  morto  il  <n  212  di  questo  mese  Niccold  nostro 
^^  padse,  di  dolor!  di  ventre  ^agiooati  da  un  medicamento 
^'  pupso  il  di  30*  Lasciossi  confesata^e  ]t  sue  peccata  da 
"  Frate  Marco,  che  j;li  ha  tenuta  ^^ipitjiy^  fino  a  morte* 
<*  II  padre  nostro  ci  ha  lasciato  in  somma  ppverta,  come 
'*  sapete,"  Sec.  Lett,  di  P.  Mach.  a  Franasco  JfelU.  ap, 
flrok.  V0L  vii*  par*  i.  p»  517» 

(a)  It  has  bem  of  jate  years  discovered,  that  the  Diary 
of  the  most  impprtiiipt  events  in  luly  from  the  year  1493  tp 
1512,  published  by  the  Giunti  in  1568,  under  the  name  of 
Biagio  BuonacGorsi,  is  in  fact  a  part  of  the  notes  of  Machia- 
vdli,  which  he  had  intended  for  a  continuation  of  his  his- 
tory; but  :which  after  his  death  remained  in  the  b^mds  jof  his 
fri^^d  lucinaccorsi.    Elog.  Toscanu  tern.  iii.  p,  94. 
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^if^^*   entitled  him  to  the  first  rank  among  the  writers 
on  these  subjects ;  but  whilst  some  have  con- 
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^' «J^*  sidered  him  as  having  employed  his  talents  to 
A.  Pont  IX.  enlighten  mankind,  and  ta  promote  the  cause 
of  truth,  of  liberty,  and  x)f  viirtu^,  others  have 
regarded  him  as  the  advocatae  of  frauds  of  op- 
pression, and  of  assassination,  and  have  stig- 
matized his  memory  with  the  most  opprobrious 
epkhets«  To  reconcile  these  discordant  opi- 
nions^ is  impossible;  and k Biay  therefore  not 
be  thought  a  superfluous  task, '  to  endeavour 
knpartially  to  ascertain,  in  what  estimation  his 
political  writings  ought  to  be  held* 

Estimate         ^^  ^^*^  Subject  it  may  then  be  remarked, 
of  hUpoU-  that  no  one  has  hitherto  been  found  hardy 
ticai  writ-  enough  to  defend,  in  their  full  extent,  the 
^^'         baneful  maxims  advanced  by  Ma^iavelliy  par- 
ticularly in  his  treatise,  entitled  -  //  Principe. 
**  If  it  be  contended,"  says  one  of  his  warmest 
apologists,  **  that  this  work  is  fit  for  the  pern- 
'^  sal  of  all  sovereigns,  as  well^  legitimate  as 
^^  usurpers,  and  that  he  intended  to  give  an 
^^  eulogium  on  tyranny,  he  can  neither  be  de- 
^*  fended  nor  excused. :  '  But  how  can  it  be 
"  thought  possible,"  continues  he,  ^  that  Ma- 
"  chiavelli,  who  was  bom  under  a  republic, 
^^  who  was  employed  as  one  of  its  secretaries, 
^  who  performed  so  many  important  embas- 

^<  sics, 
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*^  sies,  imd  who  in  his  conversation  always 
"  dwelt  on  the  glorious  actions  of  Brutus  and 
"  of  Gassius,  should  have  formed  such  a  de* 
'^  8ign?*Yay  Hence  it  has  frequently  been 
urged  on  his  behalf,  that  it  was  not  his  inten* 
don  to  suggest  wise  and  faithful  counsels,  but 
to  represent  in  the  darkest  colours  the  conduct 
which  a  sovereign  must  necessarily  pursue,  in 
order  to  support  his  authority.  *^  It  wa^  the 
^'  intention  of  Machiavelli/*  says  another  en^ 
comiast,  ^*  to  describe  a  destructive  tyrant ; 
^  and  by  these  means  to  excite  odium  against 
*'  him  and  prevent  the  execution  of  his  pro- 
"  jects/Y^>^  ^*  Our  thanks  are  due  to  Machia* 
'*  velli,**  says  Lord  Bacon,  ^^  and  to  similar 
'^  writers,  who  have  openly  and  without  dis- 
^'  simulation,  shewn  us  what  men  are  accus- 
*^  tomed  to  do,  not  what  they  ought  to  Ao.^^fc) 
VOL.   IV.  (i  The 

(a)  Elogii  Toscani,  lorn,  iii.  p*  89. 

fbj  *^  Gonatus  Scriptoria  (Machiavelli)  est  certum  adi- 
^^  quern  Tyrannum  patriae  infestum  describere,  eoque  pacta 
**  partim  populare  odium  in  eum  oommovere,  partim  artes 
**  ejus  impedire."  Gasp.  'Scfdoppii^  /Mia  Miiius.  ap. 
Bog.  rose.  iii.  90. 

fcj  ^^  Est  itaque  quod  gratias  agamus  MachiaveDo,  a 
^'  hujusmodi  scripMtibus,  qui  aperte  et  indissimulaDterpro* 
**  fenuit  quid  homiaes  facere  soleant,  mm  quid  debcant." 
Dt  Augm.  Sciint.  lib.  vii.  in  op.  iom.  iii.  p»  137.  /'4« 
175S.  /o. 


CBAP. 
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A,  D.  un. 

A.  SX.  40. 
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CHAP.  Yii^  vailidity  of  the^  and  similar  apologies  is, 
,____  however,  extremely  questionable.  Those  prin- 
A.  D.  tfti.  ciples  and  rules  of  conduct  on  which  the  tran- 
A.rMrt.uc.  quillity  of  mankind  so  essentially  depends, 
are  too  sacred  to  be  treated  in  ambiguous  terms, 
and  Machiavelli  frequently  displays  so  much 
apparent  sincerity  in  his  political  writings,  as 
renders  it  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossi- 
ble, to  decide  when  he  intends  to  be  ironical. 
Nor  have  the  friends  of  this  author,  who  have 
supposed  that  in  his  treatise  del  Principe  he 
meant  only  to  instigate  his  patron  Lorenzo 
duke  of  Urbino  to  his  ruin,  conferred  any  ho^ 
nour  either  on  his  moral  or  intellectual  cha* 
racter.  If,  indeed,  this  were  his  real  inten- 
tion, we  might  be  inclined  to  assent  to  the 
opinion  of  cardinal  Pole,  that  the  writii^s^  of 
Machiavelli  were  traced  by  the  finger  of  die 
devil.|^ayl  3ut  supposing  the  purpose  of  Ma- 
chiavelli to  have  been  commendable,  can  there 

be 


1 

fa)  ^^  Statim  .aiitem  quldnam  de  eo  libro  fll  Frincipe) 
^^  sibi  viflum  fuisset,  aperiens^euin  ab hoste  hamani goteris 
<*  scriptum  declarat,  iu  quo  omnia  hostis  oomilia  expliceoh 
**  tur,  et  modi  quibus  religio,  pietas,  et  omnes  virtutis  in- 
'*  doles  cfvertantur,  ac  proinde,  etsi  hominis  nomen  et  sty- 
^*  lum  prs  se  Ferat,  vix  tamen  coepisse  cum  se  iegere,  quia 
<^  Satanae  digito  scriptum  agnosceret."  Card.  Quirini 
Dlalrib.  ih  ML  Op.  tbmA.  p.  S64. 
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be  a  greater  solecism  in  point  of  judgment,    cpAp. 
than  to  instigate  a  person  to  tyrannise  over  a  ____ 
country,  to  be  cruel  to  his  own  subjects  and    ^  »•;»«• 
£uthless  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  in'  the  expec-   a.  p^at  ix. 
tation  of  exciting  a  general  odium  against  cru- 
elty, fraud,  and  oppression?  and  thus  intro- 
ducing a  certain  evil  for  the  purpose  of  ap- 
plying to  it  a  dubious  remedy?     We  may, 
however,  safely  release  this  author  from  an 
accusation,  for  which  he  has  been  indebted 
solely  to  the  over-earnest  zeal  of  his  advocates, 
and  may  certainly  admit  that  whatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  rectitude   of  his  maxims,  he 
was  at  least  serious  in  his  promulgation  of 
them.     Many  of  the  most  exceptionable  doc* 
trines  in  his  Principe  are  also  to  be  found  in 
his   Discorsi^  where  it  cannot  be  pretended 
that  he  had  any  indirect  purpose  in  view ;  and 
in  the  latter  he  has  in  some  instances  referred  to 
the  former  for  the  further  elucidation  of  hisopi- 
moDs^faJ  Nor  is  it  a  slight  proof  of  the  sincerity 
of  Machiavelli,  that  his  work  was  recommend- 
ed by  his  intimate  friend  Biagib  Buonaccorsi 
as  a  grave  and  useful  performance.(^^yl    This, 

d  2  indeed, 


■   '    ■  p 


faj  Compare  his  Discorsi^  lib.  iii.  chap.  42j  and  B 
Prbuipc^  chat.  18. 

(h)  Thus  he  writes  to  Pandoif^Bellucci,  <«  Settdmnl  tu 

*'  non 
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CHAP,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been  the  general  opi- 

niqn  at  the  tune  of  its  publication.     Neither 

A.D.  iMi.  Adrian  VI.  nor  Clement  VII.  passed  any 
A.FMitix.  censure  on  his  writings,  and  the  latter  not 
only  accepted  the  dedication  of  his  history, 
which  Machiavelli  wrote  at  his  request,  but 
granted  the  Roman  printer  Antonio  filado,  a 
papal  bull  for  the  publication  of  all  the  writ- 
ings of  Machiavelli,  in  which  the  Principe  is 
particularly  mentioned. 

Taking  it  then  for  granted  that  Machia- 
velli has  in  his  political  works  fairly  repre- 
sented his  own  sentiments,  how  are  his  merits 
to  be  appreciated  ?  Machiavelli  was  an  acute 
num ;  but  not  a  great  man.  He  could  minute- 
ly trace  a  political  intrigue  through  all  its  ra- 
mifications, but  he  could  not  elevate  his  views 
to  perceive  that  true  policy  and  sound  mora- 
lity 


^*  non  solo  amioo,  ma  protectore,  ti  mando  1'  operetta  com- 

**  posta  nuovamente  de*  Frincipati  dal  nostro  Niool6  Machi* 

**  avelli,  nella  quale  tu  troverai  con  sonuna  dilucidazione  e 

'«  brsfitidescritto  UUte  le  qualiti  de  Priiicipati,  tuui  i  voiodi 

**  a  coDservai'gli,  tittifc  le  offcse  di  essi,  con  una  esatta  notl- 

**  sia  deUe  Storie  an%he  e  modeme,  e  moiti  altri  docu- 

<*  mentiomlissimi,  in  modo  che  se  tu  la  leggerai  con  quelU 

*^  medesima  attenzione  che  tu  suoi  le  altre  cose,  sooo  cer- 

^*  tissimo  ne  troverai  non  piccola  utilital/'  fcc.    Sandin. 
Monumm*  ined.  inprttf. p.  97.  5 
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lity  arc  inseparably  united,  and  that  every  chap. 
fraadulent  attempt  is  then  most  unfortunates  ___ 
when  it  is  crowned  with  success.  To  obtain  ^  i>.wti. 
a  political  end  by  the  violation  of  public  faith,  a.  h»L  ix. 
is  a  stratagem  that  requires  no  great  talents, 
but  which  will  not  bear  to  be  frequently  re- 
peated. Like  the  tricks  of  a  juggler,  the  petty 
routine  of  these  operations  is  quickly  under* 
stood,  and  the  operator  himself  is  soon  on  a 
level  with  the  rest  of  mankind.  Those  who 
like  Machiavelli  have  examined  human  con- 
duct only  in  detail,  must  ever  be  at  a  loss  to 
reconcile  the  discordant  facts,  and  to  distin- 
guish the  complicated  relations,  of  public  and 
national  concerns.  It  is  only  by  tracing  them 
up  to  some  conmion  source,  and  adjusting 
them  by  some  certain  standard,  that  past 
events  can  ever  be  converted  into  proper 
rules  of  future  conduct.  To  recall  the  exam- 
ples of  ancient  and  modem  history  for  the 
imitation  of  future  times,  is  a  mode  of  instruc- 
tion which,  without  proper  limitations  and 
precautions,  will  often  be  found  highly  dan- 
gerous. Such  is  the  variety  in  human  affairs, 
that  in  no  two  instances  are  the  circumstances 
in  all  respects  alike,  and  on  that  account  ex** 
perience  without  principles  nxust  ever  be  a 
fallacious  guide.     To  close  our  eyes  to  the 

examples 
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^xa^    examples  of  past  ages,  would,  indeed,  be  at 

surd;  but  to  regulate  our  conduct  by  them 

iLAL*t(i*  ^tl^o^t  bringing  them. to  their  proper  test, 
A.  Foot  IX  would  be  still  more  so.  With  these  consider- 
ations the  works  of  Machiavelli  may  be  read 
with  advantage,  and  his  errors  may  perhaps 
prove  no  less  instructive  than  his  excellen- 
ces.faj 

FBippo  dtf*  Whilst  the  history  of  Machiavelli  relates  to 
Nerii  the  general  transactions  of  Florence,  that  of 
the  senator  Filippo  de'  Nerli,  is  restricted  to 
its  municipal  and  internal  concerns.  The 
family  of  Nerli  had  for  several  centuries 
ranked  among  the  principal  nobility  of  that 

city. 


/a J  Of  the  poetical  writings  of  Machiavelli  in  his  native 
ttogue,  several  pieces  remain,  which  are  distinguished  ra- 
ther by  vigour  and  conciseness  of  expression,  than  hy  poeti- 
cal ornament.  It  has  been  doubted  whether  Machiavelli 
was  a  man  of  learning;  but  one  of  these  pieces,  entitled, 
CapUoio  delV  Occasiom^  sufficiently  shews  that  he  was  not 
unacquainted  with  the  worics  of  the  ancients.  This  poem 
will  be  found  in  the  appendix  to  the  present  volume,  where 
the  reader  may  compare  it  ^ith  a  Greek  epigram  of  Posi- 
dippus,  and  a  Latin  one  of  Ausonius,  of  which  it  seems  to 
be  a  near  imitation.  I  have  there  also  given  a  translation 
into  English,  althouf^  it  has  before  appeared  in  a  periodical 
work*    y.  Appendix^  Jfo.  CCII, 
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city /aj  ^d  several  of  its  members  were  no  less    CHAP. 

distinguished  as  eminent  patrons  x>f  learning,  ^ 

than  as  accomplished  statesmen.      The  mar-   A.D.tM^. 
riage  of  Tanai  de'  Nerli,  who  had  twice  filled  j 
the  oflGice  of  chief  magistrate  of  Florence,  with 
'a  niece  of  the  celebrated  Piero  Gapponi,,  was 
productive  of  five  sons,  all  of  whom  arrived 
at  considerable  eminence.     Jacopo  and  Fran- 
cesco were  frequently  honoured  yrith  the  most 
important  offices  of  the  state,  and^  the  latter 
became  the  father  of  two  sons  who  were  suc- 
cessively archbishops  of  Florence  and  cardi- 
nals of  the  church.     Bernardo  and  Neri  de' 
Nerli,  have  left  a  noble  monument  of  their 
munificence  and  love  of  literature,  in  publish* 
ing  at  their  own  expense  the  first  edition  of 
the  writings  of  Homer,  printed  at  Florence  in 
the  year  I488 ;   a  work  which  confers  honour 
not  only  oh  its  patrons  and  on  the  eminent 
Greek  scholars  who  superintended  the  print-" 

ing, 


faj  Dante,  in  relating  the  simplicity  and  parsimony  of 
the  Florentines,  exemplifies  them  in  two  of  their  noblest 
families,  the  ^erli  and  the  Vecchi. 

**  E  vidi  quel  di  Nerli,  e  quel  del  Veochio, 
'*  Esser  contenti  alia  pelle  scoverta, 
**  E  le  sue  donne  al  fiiso,  ed  al  pennecchio/' 

tt  Hiradisoj  canL  xv. 
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CHAP,   ing,  but  on  the  age  and  country  in  which  it 
was  produced/o^  TJiis  great  work  was  inscribe 


A>  P.  I5C|.  ^ 

f   A,Mit,4§, 

A.  FMC IX 

f 

faj  Thjs  editjon  was  par^fully  cpiT]ect^,  ai|4  the  print* 
In|r  sppcrintended  by  the  learned  Greek  Demetrius  Gh;dcoa« 
dyles.    At  the  dose  of  the  work  we  read ; 

H  rS  'Offrj^  99Umi  iwmem  imrvM^Hr^  vif^K  'a^** 
f$9  nhf  ^p»  0ff  if  f X4#^i7Ti#i9  afohifAft^  f^lt  tatp  i^ytf» 
««i  ciyaBS9  ifi^ap^  koI  wm  Xiyuq  iAXii|ftxtf(  ewttiaUtt   Birr 

^i9Uor«^Tcr^«xe0'»orA^  oyioniKorit  vy^ofir,  Mvf^f  ^^lU^^W  imiti* 

Maittaire  speaks  of  the  execution  of  this  edition  in  the  high* 
est  terms.  **  Quioquid  hactenus  in  Graeiea  typographia 
i^  praestituni  iiierati  nihil  trat  nisi  veiitationes  qusdam  et 
i^  pr?e)udia  siYe  9^ryvfAf^ft»r»f  si  cum  iilO|  quod  interyai 
f*  Florentia  n^oliebatur,  ppere  conferantur.  Quid  enim 
^^  tenuis  manipulys  ad  plenam  messem,  &c.  Operoso  hoc 
**  et  praestanti'ssimp  Homed  inter  omnes  poetas  Principis 
ff  voluminj^  dupbus  t9mis  ppnipr^^O}  orbem  eruditumy 
*<  anno  1488,  dpnavit  Florentia  (  qu^,  duip  siii%  urbesin 
<*  limine  et  initiis  tantum,  conatlbus  idhuc  inunaturisi  sub* 
.**  sisterenty  vuvao  etupo,  s^  ii^gentj  gj-avique  piolimine,  ad 
*'  ipsum  culxpen  voluit  peryenire,  vetuitque  quicquam  re* 
*'  linqui,  quo  superari  posset.  Editipne  illi,  si  ^hartse  sq^ 
*^  lids  cqlorem  et  pompam,  si  njtidam  characterum  figuram» 
"  sequata  ii^argiAum  intervalla,  justam  linearumdistaDtiam, 
f^  totum  dcnique  impressionis  ordjnem  et  dispositionem 
^*  spcctesi  nil  cert^  aut  ante  aut  postea  ele^utiuj^  compa* 


"  ruit/' 
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ed  by  Beraarda  de'  Nerli  to  Piero  dc'  Me-  char 
diet,  the  elder  brother  of  Leo  X.  in  a  Latin ]^ 


address,  in  which  he  explains  the  motives  of  a.  o.isei. 
the  undertaking  and  the  means  adopted  for  a.tmi.iz. 
carrying  it  into  effect.  Benedetto  de*  Nerli, 
the  eldest  of  these  five  brothers,  supported 
the  rank  of  his  family  on  many  public  ocoa-r 
sions,  and  in  particular  was  one  of  the  ambas*' 
sadors  appointed  by  the  state  of  Florence  to 
congratulate  Leo  X.  on  his  elevation  to  the 
pontificate.      Filippo  the  historian,  the  son  of 

Benedetto, 


*^  niit."  Maiiiaire  AnnaL  typogr.  Irnn.  u  p.  40.  Tke 
merits  of  these  illustrious  brothers,  are  thus  recognised  hf 
the  learned  Heyne,  Hem.  op.  Urn.  iii.  p.  A.  *'  Juvenum 
**  borum  nobilissimorum  nomen  ac  memoria  ad  omnem  pos* 
*^  tcritatem  cara  et  grata  esse  debet,  qui  suis  sumtibus  tan« 
^  turn  inceptum  ad  eflectum  perduxerunt.  Quam  genero* 
**  sioris  indolis  testis  haec  liberality  est  habeuda,  quantoilla 
f *  illustrior  et  salubrior,  quam  ea,  quae  ii;  yaiom  ostpitatjo* 
*'  nem  opes  a  majoribus  partas  prpdige  et  temere  effundit ! 
•*  Salvetcjuvcnesnobilcs,  et  generosi,  ;^af^irf  ^oi— xa<  ii» 
*'  'a»1«o  Jo/Aoitf-i ! "  I  must  observe,  that  in  denominating  Ber- 
nardo, JferUus  siu  Jferius^  the  learned  editor  has  beenled  into 
4  slight  error  by  the  similarity  of  the  family  and  baptismal 
name  of  Neri  de'  Nerli,  one  of  the  brothers,  **  In  praef. 
**  fronte  Jferliiis^  mox  iterum  JiTerius."  De  £dUionibus 
Horn,  in  op.  torn,  iii.  p.  4.  but  in  the  Greek  passage  which 
he  afterwards  cites  from  the  preface  of  Ghalcondyles,  these 
brothers  are  named  Bi^ta^hi  s«i  N/^k  ri  |f v^iX*^ ;  Bernofdf, 
ffiid  Jferi  de*  /ferli. 
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CHATi  Benedetto,  was  bom  in  the  year  14S5.  Hh 
"^^  education  was  superintended  by  Benedetto, 
AiP.utt.  called  //  FilologOj  who  had  been  a  disciple 
4,FmUrix*  t>f .  Politiano  and  is  highly  commended  by 
Crinitu&./4(i^  In  his  youth  he  frequented 
the  gardens  of  the  Rucellai,  where  he  formed 
an  intimacy  with  the  most  distinguished  scho* 
lars  of  Florence,  and  in  particular  with  Ma*^ 
chiavelli,  who  inscribed  to  him  his  CapUoU 
deW  occasiane.  But  whilst  his  early  associates 
warmly  opposed  the  increasing  power  of  the 
Itfedici,  Filippo  became  one  of  their  most  stre- 
nuous partisans,  and  was  frequently  employ- 
ed by  them  in  important  services,  until  the 
establishment  of  an  absolute  government  un- 
der Cosmo  I.  finally  terminated  the  contest. 
After  this  event  he  obtained  in  an  eminent 
degree  the  confidence  of  this  cautious  prince) 
who  successively  intrusted  to  him  the  govern^ 
ment  of  several  of  the  Florentine  districts, 
and  on  the  assumption  to  the  pontificate  of 
Julius  IIL  appointed  him  the  chief  of  a  splen: 
did  embassy  to  congratulate  the  pontifi*,  who 
on  that  occasion  conferred  on  him  the  title  of 

cavalier 


faj  Benedetto  corrected  and  published  several  of  the 
works  of  the  ancient  writers,  and  among  the  rest,  the  edition 
of  Horace,  printed  hj  the  Giunti  at  Fk^ence,  in  1514, 
which  he  dedicated  to  Filippo  de'  Nerli. 
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cavalier  with  that  of  couot  palatini9*/W    H^  94A'^» 
had  married  in  the  year  1,509,  Caterioa  the     ^^ 
daughter  of  Jacopo  Salviati  by  his  wife  Lucren  ^  di^si^ 
sia  the  sister  of  Leo  X.  and  lived  until  the  year  a.  vm.  uc. 
i  556,  leaving  at  his  death  a  numerous  offspring* 
His  Commentaries  comprise  a  well-arranged 
and  useful  narrative  of  the  ipternal  concerns 
of  the  Florentine  state/ij^^  written  in  the  style  of 
a  person  conversant  with  public  ai^rs,  and 
not  with  the  laboured  elpquence  of  a  profess* 
ed  author.    That  they  manifest  a  decided  par* 
tiality  to  the  family  of  the  Medici,  has  been 
considered  as  their  chief .  excellence  by  thq 
apologists  of  an  absolute  governipent  in  subse* 
quent  times  ;/V^  but,  however  meritorious  the 

purpone 


(a)  Ylia  del  Ser^aicre  Filippo  de'  /ferlL  infronU  a'  suy 
Comiuntarjm  . 

(k)  Tbesc  Gomoieiitaries  were  not  puUished  until  the 
year  )7]?8,  when  thejr  w^re  yivea  to  the  public  by  the  cava* 
lier  Settimani  (to  whom  we  are  also  indebted  for  the  works 
of  Stgfd^  and  of  Ywrchi)  under  the  following  title: 

CoMMiNTARj  d€*  fatli  civili  occorsi  deniro  la  Ciild  di 
rirenxe,  doll*  amto  MCCXV.alMDXXXVU.  Scriiii 
dal  SemUore  Filippo  di'  Nerli  Geniiluomo  Keren* 
iino.  Jk  Jugftsla^  1798.  info. 

fcj  Elogio  d$l  Sen,  FUippg  dJ  Jferli.  JEteg.  Toscanif 
vol.  u.  p.  Zl9. 
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CHAP,  purpose  may  be,  it  must  be  admitted  that  a 

^*  *     work  avowedly  written  to  promote  a  particular 

A.D.iflti.  object  can  never  be  perused  without  distrust, 

nor  relied  on  without  collateral  evidence  for 


A-I^BBLIZ. 


the  facts  which  it  records. 


Jicopo  To  the  life  and  writings  of  Nerl i,  those  of  his 
VardL  contemporary  and  countryman  Jacopo  Nardi 
exhibit  almost  a  complete  contrast.  Nerli  en- 
joyed  a  long  series  of  honours  and  prosperity ; 
Nardi  was  a  fuoritive  and  an  exile.  The  former 
availed  himself  of  his  adherence  and  services  to 
the  Medici,  to  maintain  himself  in  authority  and 
importance ;  the  latter  was  their  decided  and 
implacable  adversary,  and  his  history  is  allow- 
ed to  be  as  hostile  to  that  family,  as  the  Com- 
mentaries of  Nerli  are  favourable.  The  birdi 
of  Nardi,  who  alsp  derived  his  origin  from  a 
noble  family  at  Florence,  is  placed  in  the  year 
1476^  and  although  the  time  of  his  death  be 
not  precisely  known,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
he  lived  beyond  his  eightieth  yesLr.faJ     In  his 

early 


faj  In  a  letter  wrkten  to  Benedetto  Varchi,  dated  the 
thirteenth  of  July,  1355,  be  says,  "^^  lo  sono  anoora  sano, 
*^  benchi  debole ,  avendo  a  cominciare  col  mio  bastoncdlo  a 
*^  dl  21,  del  presente  laese,  a  salire  la  faticosa  erta  del  o(to« 
<^  gesimo  anno  di  (piesta  mia  male  spesa  vita,"  Tlrab^ 
Stcria  della  lit.  Jfalf  vii.  par^  iU  p.tSlf 
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early  progress  he  had  filled  many  honounihie  ^5^^' 
employments  in  the  state,  and  in  the  year  1527 


was  ambassador  from  his  native  place  to  the  ^.d-uu. 
Venetian  republic.  His  history  of  Florence,  A.rwt.  ul 
which  extends  from  the  year  I494  to  I53I1 
bears  the  marks  of  great  accuracy,  and  is  not 
without  some  share  of  eleganc6,  but  like  that 
of  Nerli,  must  be  read  with  caution  by  those 
who  would  form  an  impartial  judgment  on  the 
important  events  which  occurred  within  that 
"period/aj  Nardi  was  a  man  of  uncommon 
learning,  and  his  translation  of  Livy,  which 
has  been  several  times  reprinted,  is  yet  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  best  versions  of  the  an- 
cient authors  in  the  Italian  language/ij^^  In  his 
youth  he  distinguished  himself  as  a  soldier^  '  H^ 

and  in  his  life  of  the  celebrated  commander 
Antonio  Tefaalducci  Malespini,  he  has  shewn 
that  he  had  himself  acquired  great  knowledge 
and  experience  in  military  concems.fc)  He  was 
the  author  of  several  other  works  both  in  verse 

and 

■   - 

faj  Lt  HisiorU  dell{L  CilU  di  Fiorenza  dt  M.  3acpp0 
/fardif  CUladino  Fioreniino*  Lionet  1680,  4io» 

fbj  ^*  Essa  e  sempre  suu  considerata  come  una  delle 
"  migliori  che  abbia  la  nostra  Lingua."  Tirab.  Siwia 
delta  UL  Hal.  vu.  par.  ii.  p.  380. 

fej  Vita  £  Antonio  Ciaconuno  febalducci  Malespinif 
ScriUa  da  Jacopo  Mrdi.    In  Ftorenta^  1597,  4to. 
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CHAR  and  prose.    His  comedy,  entitled  V AmUtzia, 
_  written  by  hiin  whilst  very  young,  has  already 

A.D.iMi.  been  referred  to,  as  having  some  pretensions, 
A.  Fttit.  IX.  from  its  introductory  lines,  to  be  considered  ^ 
faatvilkg  giveh  the  first  example  of  the  rersi 

sciolii,  or  Italian  blank  yene.(a) 

« 

The  local  narratives  of  Machiavelli,  of  Ner- 

Gucdudi-  ^^  ^^^  of  Nardi,  must,  however,  give  place  in 

Bt  point  of  interest  and  importance  to  the  more 

general  history  of  the  immortal  Guicciardini ; 

a  work  which  professes  to  record  only  the 

events  of  Italy,  but  which  in  fact  comprehends 

those  of  the  principal  states  of  Europe  during 

the  period  to  which  it  relates.     This  distin-^ 

A  '  guished  onuunent  of  his  country  was  the  son 

of  Piero  Guicciardini,  who,  although  a  citizen 
of  Florencci  derived  from  his  ancestors  the 
title  of  count  palatine,  which  had  been  confer- 
red on  them  by  the  emperor  Sigismund  in  the 
early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century /ii>^  He  war 
bom  in  the  year  I48S,  and  received  the  bap* 

tismal 


(a)  y.  anUy  chap,  xvi.  vol.  iii.  p,  S46.  His  verses  sung 
during  the  splendid  eshibidons  at  Florence,  in  the  year  1514, 
havcalready  been  given  from  the  Ganti  Gamaacialeschi,  and 
are  among  the  best  in  that  collection,    v*  App*  Jf6,  CXVL 

fbj  Manniy  Elog.  di  Guicciardini,  Elog.  foican*  ii. 
30C. 
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lismal  name  (rf*  Francesco  Tamaso,  the  latter  of  CB  APt 
which  appellations  he  omitted  in  his  riper  ' 

years.  After  havine  attained  a  suflBcient  share  ^  ^-  >^* 
of  classical  learning,  he  applied  himself  to  the  A.VMtxx. 
study  of  the  civil  law  under  the  most  eminent 
professors,  as  well  at  Pisa,  Ferrara,  and  Padua, 
as  in  his  native  place.  He  had  at  one  time 
formed  the  intention  of  devoting  himself  to  the 
church,  but  his  father  not  having  encouraged 
the  design,  he  changed  his  views,  and  having 
obtained  the  degree  of  doctor  of  civil  law  in 
the  academy  which  had  been  transferred  from 
Pisa  to  Florence,  he  was  appointed  in  the  year 
1505)  to  read  and  illustrate  the  Institute  of 
Justinian ;  by  which,  as  well  as  by  his  opinions 
on  questions  of  law,  he  gained  great  credit. 
The  first  office  of  importance  in  which  he  was 
employed  by  the  republic,  was  that  of  ambas- 
sador to  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  in  the  year  1512. 
On  this  mission,  which  in  respect  to  his  well 
known  talents,  was  intrusted  to  him  before  he 
was  of  sufficient  age,  according  to  the  establish- 
ed rules  of  the  state,  he  was  absent  about  two 
years,  and  on  his  return  was  honoured  by  the 
king  with  a  present  of  several  rich  pieces  of 
silver  phie.fa^    When  Leo  X.  paid  a  visit  to 

Florence^ 


faj  MauUf  Elog,  p»  309.  if  v.  anle^  chap.  vni.  vd.  iU 
P'  133. 
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^5A'*  Florence,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1515i  Guic- 
ciardini  was  dispatched  with  several  of  the 


A.  D.  un.  most  respectable  citizens  to  meet  him  at  Cor- 
IS.  tona.  The  reputation  which  he  had  already 
acquired,  the  propriety  and  gravity  of  his  man-* 
ner,  and  the  good  sense  which  he  manifested 
on  all  occasions,  soon  procured  him  the  favour 
of  the  pontiff,  who  in  an  assembly  of  cardinals, 
held  on  the  day  after  his  arrival  at  Florence, 
bestowed  on  Guicciardinj  the  dignity  of  advo- 
cate of  the  consistory.  This  event  may  be 
considered  as  the  commencement  of  his  for- 
tunes. Soon  after  the  return  of  the  pontiff  to 
Rome  he  sent  for  Guicciardini,  and  after  hav- 
ing experienced  his  fidelity  and  vigilance  in 
several  important  concerns,  he  intrusted  him 
in  the  year  1518,  with  the  government  of  Mo- 
dena  and  Reggio ;  which  from  the  critical  cir* 
cumstances  under  which  these  places  were 
held  by  the  pope,  was  undoubtedly  the  most 
confidential  employment  that  could  have  been 
conferred  upon  him.  The  difficulties  which 
he  experienced  in  the  defence  of  these  impor- 
•  tant  districts,  called  forth  those  great  talents 
with  which  he  was  endowed,  and  afforded 
him  frequent  opportunities  of  displaying  the 
promptitude  of  his  genius,  the  solidity  of  his 
judgment,  and  the  unshaken  fortitude  of  his 
mind.  He  continued  in  the  service  of  Leo  X* 
during  the  remainder  of  his  pontificate,  intrust* 

ed 
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ed  with  the  chief  authority,  as  well  in  the  mi-   chap. 


XXL 


litary  as  civil  concerns  of  the  places  in  which 
he  commanded.  Nor  was  he  less  honoured  by  ^^'  *^«*^ 
Adrian  VL  and  Clement  VII.  the  latter  of  a.  PMtzx* 
whom  appointed  him  president  of  Romagna ; 
which  office  he  relinquished  in  the  year  1526| 
to  his  brother  Jacopo,  when  he  was  himself  no- 
minated to  the  chief  command  of  the  papal 
troops.  In  the  various  reforms  of  the  Flo- 
rentine government  which  prepared  the  way 
to  the  dominion  of  Cosmo  I.  Guicciardini  had 
an  important  share ;  but  soon  after  that  event 
he  retired  to  his  villa  at  Montici,  where  he  de- 
voted himself  to  the  composition  of  his  his- 
tory. He  died  in  the  year  1540,  after  having 
completed  the  work  which  has  immortalized 
his  name,  but  which  was  not  published  until 
many  years  after  his  death.^a^l 

VOL.  IV.  R  The 


faj  The  history  of  Guicciardini  was  first  published  by 
his  nephew  Agnolo  Guicciardini  at  Florence,  Appresso  Lo* 
rtnzo  Torrenlinoj  1561,  in  large  folio.  But  this  edition  com- 
prehends only  the  first  sixteen  books,  and  is  besides  defec- 
tive by  the  omission  qf  several  passages  of  importance.  The 
four  additional  books  were  published  by  Seth  Viotti  at  Par- 
ma, in  1564,  aiid  the  passages  omitted  have  been  published 
separately  in  the  work  entitled  Thuqnus  resliiulus^  sive  Syl- 
Uge^  ^c.  cum  Franeisei  Guicciardini  FlBardip§mmis.  Amstch 
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CHAP.         Xhe   historical  writings  of   Guicciardini 

[_   have  not  oijly  entitled  their  author  to  the  in» 

A.  D.  i5£i.  disputable  precedence  of  all  the  historians  of 
A.  Vtet.  iz.  Italy,  but  have  placed  him  at  least  on  2^  level 
BkBrntarj  ^^H^  those  of  any  age  or  of  any  country.  His 
of  Italy,  first  great  advantage  is,  that  h^  was  himself 
personally  acquainted  with  most  pf  the  transt 
actions  which  he  relates  and  frequently  acted 
in  them  an  important  part/o^    H^  ^ilsQ  united 
in  himself  almost  every  qualificatiop  that  is 
jiecessary  fpr  a  perfect  historian ;  ^,  fearless 
impartiality,  a  strong  and  vigorous  judgment, 
equally  jremote  from  superstition  and  licen? 
tipusness^  and  a  penetration  of  mind  that  piercr 
.  ed  through  the  inmost  recesses  of  political  in- 
trigue,    {lis  narrative  is  fullf  clear,  and  per? 

spicuous, 


l66Sf  This  history  has  been  frequently  reprinted,  bat  the 
unostentatious  editions  of  Stoer,  Cenevai  1621,  1636^  in 
Iwo  vols.  4to«  are  the  most  complete, 

faj  M  We  have  finished  the  twentieth  and  last  book 
M  of  Cuicciardini's  history;  the  most  authentic  1  believe 
^^  (niay  I  add,  I  fear)  that  ever  was  con^posed.  I  believe 
M  it,  because  the  tiistprian  was  an  actpr  in  his  terrible  drama, 
'^  and  personally  knew  the  principal  performers  in  it :  and 
*'  I  fear  it,  because  it  exhibits  the  woeful  picture  pf  society 
'*  m  the  Qiteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries."  Sir  fV,  jfonts^ 
\n  Lord  TeignmfTuth's  Life  pf  that,  great  and  good  man, 

3 
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spicuous,  and  the  observations  to  which  it  char 
occasionally  gives  rise,  are  in  general  just,  ap-  ^ 

posite,  and  forcible.     The  principal  blemishes  ^^  *«"•' 
which  have  been  attributed  to  him  as  a  writer,  a;  tm,  ix 
are  those  of  having  frequently  given  too  much 
importance  to  events  of  inferior  consideration, 
and  of  having,  in  imitation  of  the  ancient  his- 
torians, assigned   to  several  of  his  principal 
actors,  orations,  which  although  sufficiently  . 
consonant  to  their  sentiments,  were  never  in 
reality  delivered/o^  If,  however,  the  writings 
of  all  his  contemporaries  had  perished,   his 
works  alone  would  have  exhibited  a  perfect 
picture  of  the  age,  and  must  ever  be  regarded 
as  the  mine  from  which  future  historians  must 
derive  their  richest  materials.     Fastidious  cri- 
tics and  indolent  readers  may  complain  of  the 
minuteness  of  his  narrative,  or  the  length  of 
his  periods,  but  every  sentence  is  pregnant 
^ith  thought,  every  paragraph  teems  with  ia- 
formation,  and  if  sometimes  they  do  not  please  ^ 
the  ear,  they  always  gratify  the  understanding. 
The  principal  defect  in  his  history  is  such  as 
Js  perhaps  inseparable  from  his  character  as  a 

R  S  Statesman 


faj  These  objections  have  been  collected  from  several 
authors  by  the  industrious  Bayle  in  his  Did.  art.  Guicciar'* 
dini;  but  have  been  more  particularly  insisted  on  by  Fos- 
carini,  Delia  LetUraiura  Veneziana^  i.  353. 
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^*Jl^* '  atttesman  and  a  soldier,  and  appears  in  his 
-    /-    accounting  for  the  conduct  of  others  wholly 
A.  D.  lan.  ijy  naotives  of  interest  and  of  ambition,  with- 
A.  VMitiz.  out  sufficiently  adverting  to  the  various  other 
causes  which  have  in  all  ages  had  a  consider- 
able influence  on  the  afiairs  of  mankind/o^ 

VMio       \   Yet  more  extensive  in  its  plan  than  the 

®*^       history  of  Guicciardini,  is  the  history  of  his 

own  times  by  PauUo  Giovio,  or  Paulus  Jo- 

viusy  in  which  he  undertook  to  record  the 

most 


fa)  Montaigne  has  not  only  made  a  similar  remark,  but 
has  raised  an  implication  upon  it  rather  uiifaveurable  to  the 
moral  character  of  Guicciardini :  *'  J'ai  remarque,"  says 
he,  '^  que  de  tant  d'ames  et  effects  qu'il  juge,  du  tant  de 
'*.  mouvemens  et  conseils,  il  n'en  rapporte  jamais  un  seal  i 
**  la  vertu,  religion,  et  conscience;  comme  si  ces  parties  li 
5*.  estoyent  du  tout  esteintes  au  monde;  et  de  toutcs  les  ac- 
**  tions,  pour  belles  par  apparence  qu'elles  soient  d'elles 
<<  mesmes,  il  en  rejecte  la  cause  i  quelque  occasion  vitieuse, 
^'  ou  i  quelque  profit.  \\  est  impossible  d'imaginer,  que 
*'  parmi  oet  infini  nombre  d'actions,  dequoy  il  juge,  il  n'y 
'*  en  ait  eu  quelque  une  produite  par  la  voye  de  la  raisoa* 
*'  NuUe  corruption  peut  avoir  saisi  les  hommes  si  univer- 
'^  sellement,  que  quelqu\un  n'echappe  a  la  contagion.  Geh 
**  me  fait  craindre  qu'il  y  aye  un  peu  du  vice  du  son  goust ; 
**  et  peut  etre  advenu,  qu'il  ayt  estime  un  autre  selon  soy/' 
#5^  d€  MoiUaigne^  lik.  11,  ckap^  x.  iom  ii.  p.  176*  £d. 
la  Haa€^  1737, 
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most  important  events  which  occurred  durine  chap. 

.        •                                                                      .  XXL 

that  period  in  every  part  of  the  world.    This 


voluminous  writer  was  a  native  of  Gomo,  and  ^  ®-  *^** 
was  bom  in  the  year  1483*  Being  early  de-  a-fmi-ix 
prived  of  his  father,  he  was  educated  under 
the  care  of  his  elder  brother  Benedetto,  who 
was  also  an  historical  writer,  and  is  considered 
by  Tiraboschi  as  not  inferior  in  point  of  merit 
to  his  younger  brother /o^.  After  having  stUn 
died  at  Padua,  at  Milan,  and  at  Pavia,  he  ob- 
tained at  the  latter  place  the  degree  of  doctor 
in  medicine,  and  practised  for  some  time  as  a 
physician  both  in  Gomo  and  Milan.  An 
early  and  decided  propensity  led  him,  how- 
ever, to  the  study  and  composition  of  history. 
Having  completed  a  volume,  and  heard  of 
the  encouragement  given  by  Leo  X.  to  every 

department 


faj  Benedeuo  appears  to  have  been  equaUy  coavenam 
with  science  and  with  literature.  AmoDg  his  writings  are, 
the  hbtory  of  Gomo,  his  native  place,  in  which  he  is  said 
to  have  shewn  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  study  of 
antiquities;  a  treatise  on  the  transactions  and  manners  of 
the  Swiss ;  a  collection  of  one  hundred  letters ;  several 
translations  from  the  Greek,  and  some  specimens  of  Latin 
poetry;  one  of  which,  entitled  De  Femiis  GalUcwn  Tro^ 
phmum^  has  been  prmted  without  note  of  place  or  year. 
His  brother  PauUo  has,  with  laudable  gratitude,  assign- . . 
ed  him  a  place  among  the  illustrious  characters  of  the  age 
in  which  he  lived,    v.  Elog.  J\Co.  cvi.    IscritL  p.  202. 
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CHAP,  department  of  literature,  he  repaired  about 
^_^^_^  the  year  I5 16  to  Rome,  where  he  met  with  a 


A.D.i5fi.    most  favourable  reception  from  the  pontiff, 
JLPta^ix.  who  after  reading  before  many  of  the  cardi* 
nals  a  long  passage  from  the  work  of  Giovio^ 
declared,  that  next  to  Livy,  he  had  not  met 
with  a  more  eloquent  or  a  more  elegant  writ- 
CT.faJ    The  rank  of  a  cavalier,  with  a  con- 
siderable pension,   was  the  reward  bestowed 
by  the  munificent  pontiff , on  the  fortunate  au- 
thor.    In  this  place  Giovio  formed  an  inti- 
.  macy  with  the  numerous  men  of  talents  whom 
the  liberality  of  the  pontiff  had  attracted  to 
,      that  city.     Like  the  rest  of  the  Roman  scho- 
lars, he  here  devoted  himself  to  the  cultiva* 
tion  of  Latin  poetry ;  several  of  his  pieces 
appear  in  the   Cotyciana  and  other   collec- 
tions, and  we  have  already  seen,  that  Fran- 
cesco Arsilli  inscribed  to  him  his  poem,  De 
Poeiis  Urbanis.     After  the  death  of  Leo  he 
was  one  of  the  very  few  men  of  learning  who 
obtained  the  favour  of  Adrian  VI-  by  whom 
he  was  appointed  a  canon  of  the  cathedral  of 
Gomo ;  on  condition,  however,  as  it  has  been 
said,  that  he  should  mention  the  pontiff  with 

honour 


data  litL  UmL  vol.  vii.  par.  iU  f.  ^60, 
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honour  in  his  writing§/a^    Under  the  ponti-    chap. 
ficate  of  Clement  VII.  he  was  yet  more  high-      ^^^ 
ly  favoured)   having  been  appointed  by  the    A.D.i5n. 
pope  to  be  one  of  his  attendant  courtiers,  pro-   a.pwji.dl 
vided  with  a  residence  in  the  Vatican,  and 
supplied  with  an  income  for  the  support  of 
himself  and  his  domestics.     To  these  favours 
were  afterwards  added  the  precentorship  of 
ComO)  and  lastly  the  bishoprick  of  Nocera, 
which  was  the  highest  ecclesiastical  prefer- 
ment that  Giovio  ever  obtained.     During  the 
sacking  of  the  city  of  Rome  in  the  year  I527f 
Giovio  had  secreted  his  history,  which  had 
been  copied  on  vellum  and  elegantly  bound, 
in  a  chest  which  contained  also  a  considerable 
quantity  of  wrought  silver,   and  had  depo- 
sited it  in  the  church  of  S.  Maria  soprd  Mi-- 
nerva.     This  booty  was,  however,  discovered 
by  two  Spanish  officers,  one  of  whom  seized 
upon  the  silver,  and  the  other,  named  Her- 
rera,  carried  off  the  books.     At  the  same 
lime  many  loose  sheets,   supposed  to  have 
contained  some  portions  of  his  history,  and 

which 


faj  Tiraboschi^  viii.  par.  ii.  p.  260.  But  the  Roman 
«ditor  oF  the  work  of  Tiraboschi  has  attempted  at  great 
length  to  justify  Adrian  VI*  from  this  imputation.  Jkid. 
/•2ei«  ,noit(a)  Edit.  Rom.  178  i. 
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CHAP,  which  had  also  been  deposited  in  the  chesti 

^ 1_  were  dispersed  and  lost.     Herrera,    finding 

A.D.15SI.   that  the  books  belonged  to  Giovio,  brought 
A.  fMit  iz.  them  to  him,  and  required  to  know  whether 
he  would  purchase  them.     The  unfortunate 
author,  being  wholly  stripped  of  his  proper- 
ty, resorted  for  assistance  to  Clement  VII' 
who  agreed  to  confer  on  Herrera,  on  his  re- 
turning the  books,   an  ecclesiastical  benefice 
in  Cordova,  and  Giovio  thus  regained  posses- 
sion of  his  work.fay/     Under  the  pontificate  of 
Paul  III.  he  was  desirous  of  exchanging  his 
bishoprick  of  Nocera  for  that  of  Gomo  his 
native  place,   but  the  pope  refused  his  re* 
quest ;  in  consequence  of  which  and  of  the 
neglect  with  which  he  conceived  himself  to 
be  treated,   he  expressed  himself  respecting 
that  pontiff  with  great  warmth  and  resent- 
ment.    He  is  said  to  have  flattered  himself, 
on  the  faith  of  the  predictions  of  Luca  Gau- 
rico  and  other  astrologers,  with  the  hopes  of 
obtaining  the  dignity  of  a  cardinal ;  but  like 

many 


(a)  This  circumstance  is  alluded  to  by  Lilio  Gregorie 
Gyraldi,  in  the  following  lines ; 

*'  Nee  Jovius  Medicus  vitam  qui  prorogat  unus 
*^  Historiis,  auro  et  multa  mercede  redemptis." 

Gt^r.  Aemai.  in  Op*  iu  91 5« 
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mzny  other  persons  in  those  times,  he  at*    chap, 

tempted  in  vain  to  discover  in  the  stars,  the  1_ 

events    that  were   to    take  place   on   earth.    a.d.i58i. 

.  A.  «t.  46. 

His  favourite  residence  was  at  a  beautiful  villa  ATpont.  ix. 
on  the  banks  of  the  lake  of  Gomo,  where, 
notwithstanding  the  occasional  levity  of  his 
temper  and  conduct,  he  diligently  pursued 
his  studies.     Here  he  also  formed  a  museum, 
consisting  of   portraits    of  the   most   illus- 
trious characters,   chiefly  those   of  his  own 
times,  many  of  which  were  transmitted  to 
him   from  various  parts  of  the  world.     To 
each  of  these  he  affixed  an  inscription,  or 
brief  memoir,  some  of  them  highly  favoura- 
ble and  others  sarcastically  ^vere^faj    About 
two  years  before  his  death,  he  quitted  his  re- 
tirement and  took  up  his  residence  in  Flo- 
rence, 


faj  These  memoirs  have  iirequently  been  printed  under 
the 'title  of  Elogia  Doctorum  virorum,  ab  ayorum  me- 
moria   publicatis    ingenii  monumenlis  illuslrium.      They 
^ere  also  translated  into  Italian  by  Hippolito  Orio,  of  Fer- 
Tara,  and  published  at  that  place,  in  1552,  under  the  fol- 
lowing title,  Lb  IscrIttioni  poste  sotto  U  vere  imagini 
degU  kuomini  famosi^  ie  quali  a  Como,  nel  Museo  del  Gioyi0 
si  yeggiono.  The  portraits  have  also  been  engraved  in  wood, 
and  published  under  the  title  of  MuSi£i  Joviani  Imagines, 
orlifice  manu  ad  vivum  expressa;   nee  minore  industria 
Theobaldi  MuUeri  Marpurgensis  Musis  itlustraia.     Basiif 
£x  OjlUlna  Fktri  Fkma^  1577. 
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CHAP,   defatifltble  Bayte  has  availed  himself  of  in- 

XXL  • 

numerable  occasions  to  point  out  his  errors, 

A.  D.  i5«i.  ^hich  have  also  afforded  subjects  of  confuta- 
A.pi«t.ix.  tion  or  of  reproof  to  many  other  writers. 
That  he  did  not  prescribe  to  himself  any  very 
severe  rules  of  composition,  appears  from  his 
own  acknowledgments.    Having  on  some  occa- 
sion related  in  his  writings  several  absurd  and 
improbable  incidents,  and  being  admonished 
by  one  of  his  friends  to  use  more  caution,  he 
observed  in  reply,  that  ^'  it  was  of  little  im- 
^'  portance;  for  that  when  the  persons  then 
^^  living  were  no  more,  it  would  all  pass  for 
^^  truth."     Of  his  levity  in  this  respect,  his 
letters  also  afford  frequent  instances.     *^  You 
"  well  know,"  thus  he  writes  to  one  of  his 
correspondents,   ^^  that  a  history  should  be 
^^  faithful,  and  that  matters  of  fact  should  not 
"  be  trifled. with,  except  by  a  certain  little 
*'  latitude,  which  allows  all  writers,  by  an* 
"  cient  privilege,    to  aggravate  or  extenuate 
"  the  faults  of  tho^e  on  whom  they  treat,  and 
'^  on  the  other  hand  to  elevate  or  dejureciate 
"  their  virtues.     I  should,  indeed,  be  in  a 
^^  strange  situation  if  my  friends  and  patrons 
**  owed  me  no  obligation,   when  I  make  a 
**  piece  of  their  coin  weigh  one  half  more 
*^  than  that  of  the  illiberal  and  worthless. 

«  You 
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"  You  know  that  by  this  sacred  pririlege,  I    chap. 
"  have  decorated  sotne  with  rich  brocade,  and ' 


" .  have  deservedly  wrapt  up  others  in  coarse  a.  d.  i5w. 
"  dowlas.     Woe  to  them  who  provoke  my  A.poBt.ix. 
^V  anger;  for  if  they  make  me  the  mark  for 
**  their  arrows,  I  shall  bring  out  my  heavy  ar- 
"  tillery  and  try  who  will  have  the  worst  of 
*Mt.     At  all  events  tliey  will  die ;  and  I  shall 
^^  at  least  escape  after  death,  that  tUtima  linea 
"  of  all  controversies. '/a/    Several  other  pas- 
sages might  be  cited  from  his  letters,  in  which 
he  openly  acknowledges  the  venality  of  his 
writings,  and  accounts  for  his  temporary  si- 
lence because  he  found  no  one  to  bribe  him.(b) 
He  is  said  to  have  asserted,  that  he  had  two 
pens,  the  one  of  iron  and  the  other  of  gold, 
which  he  made  use  of  alternately,  as  occa- 
sion required,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  latter,  , 
\iv&pmna  d'oro,  is  frequently  mentioned  in  his 
letters.|V^      But  the  greatest  blemish  in  the 

writings 


faj  LeUerij  p.  12.  ap,  Tirab.  y'li,  par.  iup,  265. 

fbj  '^  Quia  nemo  nos  conduxit;  id  est  imperavit  quic- 
'*  quam  Mioervae  nostrae."    Md.  266. 

fcj  In  a  letter  to  Henry  II.  of  France,  he  says,  ''  lo 
"  ho  gii  temperata  la  penna  d'oro  col  Snissimo  inchiostro 
*'  per  scrivere  in  carte  dl  lunga  vita,"  fcc.    And  in  ano« 

ther 
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CHAP;    writings  of  Giovio,  and  which  has  not  suf- 

ficientiy  incurred  the  reprehension  of  his  nu- 

A.D.idst.  merous  critics,  is  the  defective  or  perverted 
A/pMt.ix.  morality  with  which  they  abound.     Of  this, 
some  instances  have  been  ^iven  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages,  and  many  others  might  be  se- 
lected from  his^  works.     The  misrepresenta- 
tion of  a  fact  is  often  of  less  importance  than 
the  deduction  which  is  drawn  from  it.    Under 
the  immediate  influence  of  ambition  and  re- 
venge, amidst  the  storm  of  passion  and  the 
fury  of  war,  deeds  of  treachery  or  of  atro* 
city  have  been  too  often  committed,  the  per- 
petrators of  which  may  have  lived  to  repent 
of  their  crime;  but  it  is,  indeed,    horrible, 
when  the  narrator  of  past  events,  in  the  calm 
retirement  of  his  closet,  attempts  to  vindicate 
the  breach  of  moral  obligation  upon  the  pre- 
text of  temporary  expedience,  and  gives  the 
sanction  of  deliberate  reason  to  those  stctions 
which  even  the  impulse  of  passion  is  insuf- 
ficient to  justify.     With  all  these  defects,  the 
writings  of  Jovius,  cannot,  however,  be  whol- 
ly rejected,  without  the  loss  of  much  impor- 
tant 


ther  to  Giambattista  Gastaldo,  *'  Gii  ho  temperau  lapM- 
*^  na  d'oro  per  cclebrare  il  v^lor  yostro."  LetU  p*  SI,  35, 
«/•  Tirab,  ut  sup. 
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tant  information,  copiously  narrated  and  elc-   chap. 


XXL 


gantly  expressed ;  and  under  proper  precau* 

lions  they  yet  furnish  valuable  materials  to  fu>-  a-  ^*  »^^"* 

ture  tlmeSr  A.FbQt.  iz. 


Among  the  writers  of  this  period,  whose 
works  afford  abundant  materials  for  the  use  of  Waeatunb^ 
the  politician,  the  moralist,  and  the  philosp-  ^"  ^*«»* 
pher,  may  be  enumerated  Pierio  Valeriano,  pierioViF 
of  Belluno,  the  nephew  of  Urbano  Bolzanio,  *«™«>* 
of  whom  some  account  has  been  given  in  the 
preceding  pages/ay)     The  narrowness  of  his 
circumstances  compelled  him,  when   young, 
to  enter  into  the  menial  service  of  some  of 
the  Venetian  nobility,  and  prevented  his  at- 
tending to  literary  studies  until  he  had  attain- 
ed the  fifteenth  year  of  his  age/fej     He  after- 
wards applied  himself  to  them  with  great  di- 
ligence, and  under  the  instructions  of  Bene- 
detto Brogno)0|  Qiorgio  Valla,  Janus  Lascar, 

and 


,     f^J  V.  anle^  chap.  xi.  vol.  ii^  p.  367, 

(b)  He  refers  to  his  servitude  in  his  Eleg.  de  catamilatf 
sua  y'lia. 

'^  A  patruo  demuxn  Venetas  accitus  ad  iindas, 
'^  Vix  menses  nostro  viximus  aere  decern. 

^-'  Patriciis  igitur  servire  coegit  egestas 
^*  ^runiAOsa,  bonis  invida  principiis," 


A»PiiitIX. 
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CHAP,    and  Marc- Antonio   Sabellico,   made  an   un- 
^™^      common  proficiency.     On  the  recommenda- 

A.  D.  liti.    tion  of  the  latter  he  changed  his  baptismal 
name  of  Gian-Pietro,  for  the  more  classical 
and  sonorous  appellation  of  Pierio.     His  edu- 
cation was  completed  at  the  university  of  Pa- 
dua,  where  he  arrived  about  the   time  that 
Fracastoro  quitted  it,   whom  he  regrets  that 
he  had  only  seen  three  times*     Being  driven 
from  his  country  by  the  irruption  of  the  im- 
perial troops  into  Italy  in  the  year  1509y  he 
resorted  for  safety  to  Rome,  where  he  soon 
formed  an  intimacy  with  several  eminent  men, 
and  among  others,  with  the  cardinal  Egidio 
of  Viterbo,  and  Gian-Francesco  della  Rovere 
archbishop  of  Turin,  the  latter  of  whom,  be- 
ing appointed  keeper  of  the  castle  of  S.  An- 
gelo,  gave  Valeriano  a  residence  there.     But 
he  was  still  more  fortunate  in  having  attracted 
the  notice  of  the  cardinal  de'  Medici,  after- 
wards Leo  X.  who  no  sooner  ascended  the 
pontifical  throne,    than  he   received  Valeri- 
ano among  his  constant  attendants  and  gave 
him  a  competent  support.      Thus  attached 
to   the  service    of    the   pontiff,    he    accom- 
panied Giuliano  de'  Medici  on  his  matrimo- 
nial expedition  to  Turin,  and  was  afterwards 
appointed  by  Leo  X.  instructor  of  the  young 
favourites,  Alessandro  and  Ippolito  de'  Me- 
dici. 
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distinguifth- 
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ed  himself  by  his  Latitt  poetry,  and  is  com-* 
memorated  by  Arsilli  in  his  poem  D$  Poetis  ^-  ^-  ^t^* 
Urbanisj  as  a  successful  imitator  of  Horace  jLnflt.x& 
and  of  Fix>pert]us./i(^  That  he  attended  also 
on  the  literary  feasts  of  Corycins,  he  has  par* 
ticularly  mentioned  in  his  works/if^  After 
the  death  of  Leo  he  retired  for  some  time  to 
Naples,  but  was  recalled  to  Rome  by  Cle- 
ment VII.  who  bad  a  pride  in  remunerating 
the  learned  favourites  of  his  illustrious  pre- 
decessor, and  who  conferred  on  Valeriano 
the  rank  of  protonotary,  with  several  eccle- 
siastical preferments,  and  appointed  him  to 
fill  the  chair  of  professor  of  eloquence  at 
Rome.  He  afterwards  passed  some  part  of 
his  dme  at  Florence,  but  after  the  death  of  the 
VOL.  IV.  s  cardinal 


faj  Vattrian.  Hexamt.  in  Bpist.  Dedieai.  ad  OaihO' 
rinam  Gallm  Riginam.  Ken.  1550*  «/.  K  onltf,  chi^.  x. 

fbj  The  poenu  of  Valeriano,  in  five  boob,  under  the 
title  of  Amorum^  were  first  printed  in  1534,  and  after* 
wards  by  Giolito,  at  Venice,  in  1549.  His  hexameters, 
•dcs,  and  epigrams,  were  also  printed  by  Giolito,  in  ]  550, 

(c)  VaUrian.  Hieroglyph,  lib.  xvii.  in  Ep.  nimcupat. 
cd  jEgidium  ViUrbiensem  Card.  p.  183. 
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CHAP,    and  Marc- Antonio   SabelUco,    ^ 

common  proficiency.     On  tlr  /         j.  •    . 

tion  of  the  latter  he  chai?//  r       J  l- 

r  i-..      ^-          ^    //  Aferred  his 

name  ot  Gian-rietro,  fovf  , 

J                                 ///  ,ace  he  con* 


A.  D.  IMI. 

A.  JEt.40. 

A»PMtIZ. 


cation  was  completeo^^ 


1,         1        f         /^  /  r  of  his  days  in 

dua,  where  he  arv^/ ^  /  "^ 

Fracastoro  quitt^/^// 

he  had  only  s/^.'/^  ^    , 

n       ,  .  //  //"^  .efly  known  to  the  present 

from  his  cou/  /    ^  t.  \        •  j  •  . 

_^  .  ,  ^  .eh  but  curious  and  interest** 

penal  tror 

1  .  LUeratonm  Infelicitate^  which 

fo       f*     '*  ^^^  many  anecdotes  of  the  princi- 

«       .^(^iars  of  the  age,  not  elsewhere  to  be 

of    ^a4'    ^^^  Latin  poetry  has  also  considera- 

j^erit,  and  has  frequently  been  cited  in 

M  foregpipg  pages,  as  illustrating  the  events 

^/  the  timesr     His  extensive  learning  is,  how-. 

ever,  chiefly  discoveral^le  in  his  great  work  on 

Hieroglyphics^  divided  into  fifty-eight  books, 

in  which  he  has  undertaken  to  illustrate,  from 

Egyptian,  Greek,  and  Roman  symbols,  almost 

every  br^ch  of  science  and  of  art ;  but  in  this 

undertaking  he  is  supposed  to  have  displayi* 

ed   more  imagination   than  judgment,    and 


more 


fa)  TirabosdUf  Sforia  delta  LttL  Mai*  vol.  vi«  par.  iil, 
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r  than  discrimination/oJ     Under  chap. 

XXL 

^  ^ntiqvitates  BiUunenses,  he  also  _.^__^ 

^  \  on  the  antiquities  of  his  na-  a.  p.  im. 

author  is  entitled  to  a  kind  a.  p<mt  uc- 
ot  to  be  indiscriminately 
scholars  of  his  time, 
^  remarkable  for  the  pro*- 

.4nd  the  inoffensiveness  of  his 
on  for  the  many  learned  works 
oued  from  his  pen. 

Few  men  of  this  period  bad  made  a  greater 
proficiency  in  literary  studies  and  scientific  ^^  f* 
acquirements,  than  Gelio  Calcagnini  of  Fer-  **^^"' 
rara.  His  father  was  of  a  respectable  fa- 
mily and  held  the  rank  of  an  apostolic  no- 
^ry;  but  it  is  conjectured  with  great  proba- 
bility, that  Gelio  was  not  the  offspring  of  a 
loatrimonial  connexion.  He  was  born  in  the 
year  I479.  In  his  early  studies  under  Pietro 
Pomponazzo  he  had  as  an  associate  the  cele- 
bratdi  Lilio  Gregorio  Gyraldi,  with  whom, 

s  2  smd 


faj  The  opinions  of  various  authors  on  this»  and  other 
irodttctions  of  Valeriano,  may  be  found  in  the  Censura 
cdtbriorum  <mUkorum  of  Pope  Blount*  p.  557.  Ed.  Gtniyn 
1710,  4h. 
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CHAP*  cardinal  Ippolito  in  1535*  and  the  ass^iBsina*' 

1_  tion  of  the  duke  Alessandro  de'  Medicii  he 

A.  D.  i«i.   retired  to  Belluno,  whence  he  transferred  his 
A.PMa.iz.  residence  to  Padua,  at  which  place  he  con- 
tinued to  devote  himself  in  tranquillity  to  his 
favourite  studies  until  the  close  of  his  days  in 
th^  year  1558/a; 

Valeriano  is  chiefly  known  to  the  present 
times,  by  his  brief,  but  curious  and  interest 
iog  work,  De  Literalortm  Infelicitate^  which 
has  preserved  many  anecdotes  of  the  princi- 
pal scholars  of  the  age,  not  elsewhere  to  be 
found.  His  Latin  poetry  has  also  considera- 
ble merit,  and  has  frequently  been  cited  in 
the  foregpipg  pages,  as  illustrating  the  events 
of  the  timeSf  His  extensive  learning  is,  how-< 
evef ,  chiefly  discoverat^le  in  his  great  work  on 
Hieroglyphics^  divided  into  fifty-eight  books, 
in  which  he  has  undertaken  to  illustrate,  from 
Egyptian,  Greek,  and  Roman  symbols,  almost 
every  brwch  of  science  and  of  art ;  but  in  this 
undertaking  he  is  supposed  to  have  display'^ 

ed   more  imagination    than  judgment,   and 

more 


faj  Tirabpsehiy  Storla  delta  Lett.  Ral.  vol.  vi.  far.  v^^ 
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more  labour  than  discrimination/^J     Under  chap. 
the  title  of  Antiqmtates  BeUunmses^  he  also 


published  a  work  on  the  antiquities  of  his  na-  a*  ^- 1^- 
ti?e  place.  This  author  is  entitled  to  a  kind  a.  Pont  uc. 
of  commendation,  not  to  be  indiscriminately 
given  to  the  eminent  scholars  of  his  time, 
having  been  no  less  remarkable  for  the  pro^ 
bity  of  his  life,  and  the  inofifensiveness  of  his 
manners,  than  for  the  many  learned  works 
which  issued  from  his  pen. 

Few  men  of  this  period  had  made  a  greater 
proficiency  in  literary  studies  and  scientific  ^^f*** 
acquirements,  than  Gelio  Calcagnini  of  Fer- 
rara.  His  father  was  of  a  respectable  fa- 
mily and  held  the  rank  of  an  apostolic  no- 
tary; but  it  is  conjectured  with  great  proba- 
bility, that  Gelio  was  not  the  offspring  of  a 
matrimonial  connexion.  He  was  born  in  the 
year  1479.  In  his  early  studies  under  Pietro 
Pomponazzo  he  had  as  an  associate  the  cele* 
brated  Lilio  Gregorio  Gyraldi,  with  whom, 

s  2  and 


(a)  The  opinions  of  various  authors  on  this,  and  other 
productions  of  Valeriano,  may  be  found  in  the  Censura 
teMriorum  mUkorum  of  Pope  Blount,  p.  557.  JSi.  GeniVn 
mo,  4i9. 
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CHAP,  cardinal  Ippolito  in  1535)  ^d  the  ass^ssina^r 
*     tion  of  the  cjuke  Alessandro  de'  Medici,  he 
A.  D.  iMi.   retired  to  Belluno,  whence  he  transferred  his 
A.  Foot.  IX  residence  to  Padua,  at  which  place  he  con- 
tinued to  devote  himself  in  tranquillity  to  his 
favourite  studies  until  the  close  of  his  days  in 
the  year  1558/a; 

Valeriano  is  chiefly  known  to  the  present 
times,  by  his  brief,  but  curious  and  interest^ 
ii^  work,  De  Literatorum  Infelicitate^  which 
has  preserved  many  anecdotes  of  the  princi- 
pal scholars  of  the  age,  not  elsewhere  to  be 
fpund.  His  Latin  poetry  has  also  considera- 
ble merit,  and  has  frequeptly  been  cited  in 
the  foregping  pages,  as  illustrating  the  events 
of  the  timesr  H^s  extensive  learning  is,  how^ 
ev^r,  chiefly  discoveraljle  in  his  great  work  on 
Hieroglyphics^  divided  into  fifty-eight  books, 
in  which  he  has  undertaken  to  illustrate,  from 
Egyptian,  Greek,  and  Roman  symbols,  almost 
every  branch  of  science  and  of  art ;  but  in  this 
undertaking  he  is  supposed  to  have  display'^ 

ed   more  imagination   than  judgment,   and 

more 


fa)  Tirabfisehij  Sloria  delta  Lett.  Bat*  vot.  vi.  par.  iiii 
pf  239, 
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more  labour  than  discrimination/dEj     Under  chap. 

XXL 

the  title  of  AntiqiUtates  BeUunenses,  he  also 


published  a  work  on  the  antiquities  of  his  na-  ^'  ^*  >^*^ 
tive  place.  This  author  is  entitled  to  a  kind  a.  poul  ix 
of  commendation,  not  to  be  indiscriminately 
given  to  the  eminent  scholars  of  his  time, 
having  been  no  less  remarkable  for  the  pro-* 
bity  of  his  life,  and  the  inofifensiveness  of  his 
manners,  than  for  the  many  learned  works 
which  issued  from  his  pen. 

Few  men  of  this  period  had  made  a  greater 
proficiency  in  literary  studies  and  scientific  ^^f^ 
acquirements,  than  Gelio  Galcagnini  of  Fer- 
ranu  His  father  was  of  a  respectable  fa- 
mily and  held  the  rank  of  an  apostolic  no- 
tary; but  it  is  conjectured  with  great  proba- 
bility, that  Gelio  was  not  the  offspring  of  a 
matrimonial  connexion.  He  was  born  in  the 
year  1479.  In  his  early  studies  under  Pietro 
Pomponazzo  he  had  as  an  associate  the  cele- 
brated LUio  Gregorio  Gyraldi,  with  whom, 

s  2  and 


faj  The  opinions  of  various  authors  on  this,  and  other 
productions  of  Valeriano,  may  be  found  in  the  Censura 
uMriorum  atUhorum  of  Pope  Blount,  p.  657.  £i»  Gemr^ 
1710.  4i9. 
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CHAP,  cardinal  Ippolito  in  1535*  and  the  assassina^r 

1_  tion  of  the  duke  Alessandro  de'  Medici,  he 

A.  D.  iMi.   retired  to  Belluno,  whence  he  transferred  his 
A.FMt.iz.  residence  to  Padua,  at  which  place  he  con- 
tinued to  devote  himself  in  tranquillity  to  his 
favourite  studies  until  the  close  of  his  days  in 
tb^  year  l55S.faJ 

Valeriano  is  chiefly  known  to  the  present 
times,  by  his  brief,  but  curious  and  interest^ 
ing  work,  De  Literatonm  Infelicitate^  which 
has  preserved  many  anecdotes  of  the  princi- 
pal scholars  of  the  age,  not  elsewhere  to  be 
fpund.  His  Latin  poetry  has  also  considera- 
ble merit,  and  has  frequeptly  been  cited  in 
the  foregoing  pages,  as  illustrating  the  events 
of  the  timeSf  His  extensive  learning  is,  how- 
ever, chiefly  discoverable  in  his  great  work  on 
Hieroglyphics^  divided  into  fifty-eight  books, 
in  which  he  has  undertaken  to  illustrate,  from 
Egyptian,  Greek,  and  Roman  symbols,  almost 
every  branch  of  science  and  of  art ;  but  in  this 
undertaking  he  is  supposed  to  have  display*'' 

ed   more  imagination   than  judgment,   and 

more 


fa)  Tirabffschij  Sloria  delta  Lett.  Ral.  vol.  vi.  /or.  iii. 
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more  labour  than  discrimination/is  J     Under  chap. 

XXL 

the  title  of  Antiquitates  BeUunmses^  he  also  _^__^ 


published  a  work  on  the  antiquities  of  his  na-  ^*  ^-  >^* 
tive  place.  This  author  is  entitled  to  a  kind  a.  podc  uc- 
of  commendation,  not  to  be  indiscriminately 
given  to  the  eminent  scholars  of  his  time, 
having  been  no  less  remarkable  for  the  pro- 
bity of  his  life,  and  the  inoffensiveness  of  his 
manners,  than  for  the  many  learned  works 
which  issued  from  his  pen. 

Few  men  of  this  period  had  made  a  greater 
proficiency  in  literary  studies  and  scientific  c^  Cri- 
acquirements,  than  Gelio  Galcagnini  of  Fer- 
ranu  His  father  was  of  a  respectable  fa- 
mily and  held  the  rank  of  an  apostolic  no- 
tary; but  it  is  conjectured  with  great  proba- 
bility, that  Gelio  was  not  the  ofispring  of  a 
matrimonial  connexion.  He  was  born  in  the 
year  1479-  In  his  early  studies  under  Pietro 
Pomponazzo  he  had  as  an  associate  the  cele- 
brated Lilio  Gregorio  Gyraldi,  with  whom, 

s  2  and 


(a)  The  opinions  of  various  authors  on  this,  and  other 
productions  of  Valeriano,  may  be  found  in  the  Censura 
uUbrlorum  mUhorum  of  Pope  Blount*  p.  657.  JSi*  GeM¥^ 
1710,  4i9. 
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CHAP«  cardinal  Ippolito  in  1535»  and  the  assassina** 

1_  tion  of  the  duke  Alessandro  de'  Medici,  he 

A.  D.  iMi.   retired  to  Belluno,  whence  he  transferred  his 
A.rMit.iz.  residence  to  Padua,  at  which  place  he  con- 
tinued to  devote  himself  in  tranquillity  to  his 
favourite  studies  until  the  close  of  his  days  in 
th^  year  1558/a; 

Valeriano  is  chiefly  known  to  the  present 
times,  by  his  brief,  but  curious  and  interest^ 
ing  work,  De  Lileralorum  Infelicitate^  which 
has  preserved  many  anecdotes  of  the  princi- 
pal scholars  of  the  age,  not  elsewhere  to  be 
fpund.  His  Latin  poetry  has  also  considera- 
ble merit,  and  has  frequeptly  been  cited  in 
the  foregpipg  pages,  as  illustrating  the  events 
of  the  timesr  His  extensive  learning  is,  how^ 
ever,  chiefly  discoveral^le  in  his  great  work  on 
Hieroglyphics^  divided  into  fifty-eight  books, 
in  which  he  has  undertaken  to  illustrate,  from 
Egyptian,  Greek,  and  Roman  symbols,  almost 
every  branch  of  science  and  of  art ;  but  in  this 
undertaking  he  is  supposed  to  have  display^ 

ed   more  imagination   than  judgment,   and 

more 


fa)  Tirabpschij  Sloria  della  Lett.  M.  vol.  vi.  par.  U^ 
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more  labour  than  discrimination/dEj     Under  <^hap. 

XXI* 

the  title  of  Antiquitates  BiUunmses,  he  also 


published  a  work  on  the  antiquities  of  his  na*  a-  ^'  >^- 

*  *     ,  ,  A.  MU  40. 

tive  place.  This  author  is  entitled  to  a  kind  a.  Pont  ix 
of  commendation,  not  to  be  indiscriminately 
given  to  the  eminent  scholars  of  his  time, 
having  been  no  less  remarkable  for  the  pro* 
bity  of  his  life,  and  the  inoffensiveness  of  his 
manners,  than  for  the  many  learned  works 
which  issued  from  bis  pen. 

Few  men  of  this  period  had  made  a  greater 
proficiency  in  literary  studies  and  scientific  ^^f^ 
acquirements,  than  Gelio  Galcagnini  of  Fer- 
rara.  His  father  was  of  a  respectable  fa- 
mily and  held  the  rank  of  an  apostolic  no- 
tary; but  it  is  conjectured  with  great  proba- 
bility, that  Gelio  was  not  the  ofispring  of  a 
matrimonial  connexion.  He  was  born  in  the 
year  1479.  In  his  early  studies  under  Pietro 
Pomponazzo  he  had  as  an  associate  the  cele- 
brated Lilio  Gregorio  Gyraldi,  with  whom» 

s  2  and 


faj  The  opinions  of  various  authors  on  this,  and  other 
^oductions  of  Valeriano,  may  be  found  in  the  Censura 
tiUbrUrum  aiUhorum  of  Pope  Blount,  p.  557.  JSi.  Genir^ 
1710,  41^. 
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CHAP*  cardinal  Ippolito  in  1535)  s^nd  the  ass^issina*' 

^  tion  of  the  duke  Alessandro  de'  Medici,  he 

A.  D.  i5ei.   retired  to  Belluno,  whence  he  transferred  his 
A.pwit.iz.  residence  to  Padua,  at  which  place  he  con- 
tinued to  devote  himself  in  tranquillity  to  his 
favourite  studies  until  the  close  of  his  days  in 
th^  year  1558/a; 

Valeriano  is  chiefly  known  to  the  present 
times,  by  his  brief,  but  curious  and  interest^ 
ing  work,  De  Lileratorum  Infelicitale^  which 
has  preserved  many  anecdotes  of  the  princi- 
pal scholars  of  the  age,  not  elsewhere  to  be 
found.  His  Latin  poetry  has  also  considera- 
ble merit,  and  has  frequeptly  been  cited  in 
the  foregoing  pages,  as  illustrating  the  events 
of  the  timeSf  His  extensive  learning  is,  how^ 
ever,  chiefly  discoveraljle  in  his  great  work  on 
Hieroglyphics^  divided  into  fifty-eight  books, 
in  which  he  has  undertaken  to  illustrate,  from 
Egyptian,  Greek,  and  Roman  symbols,  almost 
every  branch  of  science  and  of  art ;  but  in  this 
undertaking  he  is  supposed  to  have  display^^ 

ed   more  imagination    than  judgment,   and 

more 


faj  TirabpsAij  Sioria  della  LelL  Bal.  vol.  vi.  /or.  iiii 
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more  labour  than  discriminatlon/oJ     Under  chap. 
the  title  of  Aniiyuitates  Bellunenses,  he  also  _^___ 


published  a  work  on  the  antiquities  of  his  na-  ^-  ^'  >^- 
tive  place.  This  author  is  entitled  to  a  kind  a.  podu  ix 
of  commendation,  not  to  be  indiscriminately 
given  to  the  eminent  scholars  of  his  time, 
having  been  no  less  remarkable  for  the  pro^ 
bity  of  his  life,  and  the  inoffensiveness  of  his 
manners,  than  for  the  many  learned  works 
which  issued  from  bis  pen. 

Few  men  of  this  period  had  made  a  greater 
proficiency  in  literary  studies  and  scientific  ^^f^ 
acquirements,  than  Gelio  Calcagnini  of  Fer- 
rara.  His  father  was  of  a  respectable  fa-^ 
mily  and  held  the  rank  of  an  apostolic  no- 
tary; but  it  is  conjectured  with  great  proba- 
bility, that  Gelio  was  not  the  offspring  of  a 
matrimonial  connexion.  He  was  born  in  the 
year  1479.  In  his  early  studies  under  Pietro 
Pomponazzo  he  had  as  an  associate  the  cele* 
brated  Lilio  Gregorio  Gyraldi,  with  whom, 

s  2  and 


faj  The  opinions  of  various  authors  on  this,  and  other 
productions  of  Valeriano,  may  be  found  in  the  Censura 
edebriarum  aiUhorum  of  Pope  Blount,  p.  557.  JESi.  Geniy^ 
1710.  4U. 
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c*^^*^'   and  with   Pi6ri0  Valeriaiio,    he   maintain^ 
■      throughout  hiiJ  Hfe  a  fitrict  intimacy,  which 
A.D.15U.  ^j^^  ceteented  by  a  c6nfonftity  of  studies  and 
A. W IX.  pursuits.     In  bis  ekriy  years  he  had  devoted 
himself  to  af  military  life,  and  served  for  some 
thne  in  the  sfrmty  of  the  emperor  Maximrlian. 
He  afterwatds  engaged  in  the  service  of  Ju- 
lius II.  and  tfis  employed  in  several  import- 
ant negdtiatiotis.     Returning  to  Ferrara,  he 
obtained  the  particular  falvour  of  the  family 
of  Este,  and  was  chosen  to  accompany  the 
cardinal  Ippolito  on  his  journey  into  Hun- 
gary.     Ab6ut  the  year  I5SO,  he  was  appoint* 
ed  professor  ^f  the  belles  tetlres  in  the  univer- 
sity of  f*errara ;  a  situation  which  he  held 
with  great  ttedit  until  the  time  of  his  death 
in  the  ye^r  1541-     His  writings,  which  are 
Very  numerous,  were  collected  and  printed  at 
Ba^le  in  (he  same  year.  They  relate  to  almost 
^vcry  bi^ancfa  of  learning ;  to  philosophy,  po- 
litics, m6ral  and  natural  science.     His  Latin 
p66try  is,  however,  preferred  in  point  of  ele- 
gance to  his  prose  writings,  and  entitles  him 
to  a  respectable  rank  among  the  most  eminent 
of  his  contemporaries.     In  some  of  these 
pieces  he  highly  applauds  the  liberality  of 
Leo  X.  of  whose  bounty  it  is  probable  that 
he  partook  in  common  with  his  two  learned 

friends. 
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\Ja)    In  an  interview  which  took  place   ^9  A.P. 
between  him  and  Erasmus,  when  the  latter     ^^' 
was  on  a  visit  at  Ferrara,  Galcagnini  addressed   a.  p..)^« 
that  great  scholar  in  Latin  with  such  fluency  .4.  W.ix 
and  elegance,   as  not  only  to  surprise  him, 
but,   as  he  himself  confesses,  almost  to  der 
prive  him  of  the  power  of  making  a  reply. (hj 
Some  years  afterwards,  the  treatise  of  Galcag'- 
nini  De  Lihero  Arbitrio^  written  by  him  in  op^ 
position  to  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  predes- 
tination, being  dispersed  abroad  inmanuscript, 
fell  into  the  h^nds  of  Erasmus,  who  finding 
that  Galcagnini  agreed  with  him  in  the  opi- 
nions which  he  had  avowed  in  his  Diatribe  on 
the  same  subject,|^f^  wrote  to  him  with  high 
commendations  of  his  work ;  which  he  assi^res 
him  he  meant  to  have  sent  to  the  press,  had 
it  not  contained  in  one  passage  some  insinua- 
tions to  the  prejudice  of  Erasmus,  as  a  friend 

to 


(a)  V.  AppendiXf  Jfo.  CCJIt. 

(bj  **  Salutavit  me  sumina  qui4eni  humanitate,  scyi 
*'  oratione  taoidiserta  tamque  fluenti,  ut  egoprorsus  yider^ 
'*  elixijguis."     £rasm.  Ep.  lib,  xxviii.  Ep.  25. 

fcj  In  reply  to  this  Piairibt  of  Erasmus,  Lyther^^^oif 
his  treatise,  Dt  Servo  Arbitrio^  which  is  published  in  x]jf 
(eneral  collection  of  his  works,  torn.  ill.  p.  160. 
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CHAR  to  the  proceedii^  of  Loihcr/^J    He  diai 
_  takes  an  opportunity  of  Tindicating  himwilf 
^  from  any  connezioa  with  the  refanners.     He 
E.  complains  widi  great  jostice,  that  whilst  be 
endeaYonrs  to  keep  npon  terms  with  both 
parties,  he  is  persecuted  by  both,  and  in- 
Teighs   s^ainst   the  theologians  and  monks, 
who  as  he  asserts,  detest  him  on  actfmnft  of 
his  labours  for  the  promotion  of  leamii^ 
which  they  hate  even  worse  than  they  do  JLu- 
(her  )nmaelLfbJ     In  his  reply  to  Erasmus, 

Galca^nini 


faj  '*  Libdlus  tuns,  De  llbero  Arbiirio,  mi  CmU,  us* 
<^  que  adeo  inihi  plicuit,  ut  edicunis  fuerim  in  tui  nnsiiinH 
**  l^oriaiDi  nime  locus  anus  oflfeodisset,  in  quo  sospioa* 
*'  Dcm  quoniodam  qui  me  dlctitant  hoc  spectaculo  dclec- 
*'  tari,  quod  hactemu  tacitus  coosertisqiie  manibus  viderim 
*^  apnim  ilium  ferum  dcvastantem  vineam  Domini,  sic  rt- 
'^  Cen,  quasi  non  fueiis  ab  eadem  alicous."  Erasm,  £p. 
Ubm  zx.  Ep.  63. 

'  (b)  ^*  Caeterum  video  iliud  esse  fati  mei,  ut  dum 

*^  ttdique  parti  oonsulere  studco,  utrinque  lapider/'  

^*  ct  interim  Theologi  Monachique,  quorum  implacabile 
**  odium  in  me  concitaram  ob  provecta  bonarum  literaram 
**  stttdia,  quas  istas  pecudes  multo  pejus  oderunt  quam 
**  Lutherum  ipsum,  tam  pertinaciter  ac  stolide  debaccban- 
**  tur  in  me,  ut  ni  mihi  fuisset  animus  a^amantinus,  ve 
**  horumodiispotuerimincastraXn/AfripropelU."  Erasmm 
ibid. 


Calcafmitli  attacked  Luther  and  his  doctrines   chap. 

XXI. 

with  great  bitterness.     Adverting  then  to  the 


conduct  of  Erasmus,   he  informs  him,  that    a.d.u»i. 

^  '  '  ,        A.  At.  46. 

those  who  censure  him  the  least  do  not  hesi-  a.  pwc.  ix. 
tate  to  represent  him  as  one  who  acts  a  double 
part,  and  who,  although  he  alone  might  ex- 
tinguish the  flame,  stands  by  unconcerned 
whilst  the  altars  of  the  gods  are  destroyed/a^ 
He  assures  him,  however,  that  these  are  not 
his  sentiments,  and  declares  that  he  is  fully 
convinced  of  his  piety  and  his  sincerity,  as  a 
proof  of  which  he  requests  that  he  will  not 
only  correct  the  passage  which  has  given  him 
so  much  concern,  but  will  alter  or  expunge 
any  expr^sion  which  may  be  supposed  to 

convey 


faj  ^^  Nam  quod  epbtolis  et  aliis  mis  commenUrUs 
'*  Lutiuri  fabulam  non  probari  abs  tc  assevcras,  et  tibi  vo- 
*'  turn  codsulendi  utrique  parti  testabare,  sic  interpretabai)- 
**  tur,  quasi  alii  manu  panem  ostenderes,  alii  lapidem  ab- 
*^  scondtres,  et  quod  duos  parietes  de  eadem^fidelia  adlinens, 
*^  utrinque  plausum  aucupareris.  Qui  vero  vel  modestis- 
**  sime  vel  parcissime  de  te  obloquebantur,  ii  te  quasi  ces* 
'^  satorem  arguebant,  quod  tantum  incendium  excitatum  vi- 
''  deres,  quantum  non  alius  praeter  Erasmum  posstft  ex- 
"  tinguere,  et  tamen,  quasi  ea  res  per  jocum  gereretur,  aut 
^^  nihil  ad  te  pertineret,  insinuatis  manibus  flagrantes  aras 
'*  deonimque  focos  spectares«''  Caicag.  £pn  ad  £mm.  int. 
Eras.  Ep.  lib* ».  £p,  51. 


t64  7^£  ^l^^  ^^ 

««  4  P.  cQDviey  Ahe  slightest  reflection  ^M  lits  dbicao- 
^____  tox.(a)  Under  ihe  smooth  palish  of  urbani^ 
A.  D.  lan.  j^hich  appears  in  this  letter,  Galcagoiat  has, 
a.  however,  (ConiiFeyed  no  small  poitioii  df  ^ne- 
pvoof;  nor  is  it,  indeed,  aarpriaiBg,  that  the 
rigid  adherents  of  the  tRoman  citmrch  .should 
ifeel  highly  indignant  at  one  of  thdr  most  ac- 
complished chieftains,  isho  in  the  day  of  bat- 
:tle  refused  to.  oppose  himself  oponly  to  tfar 
enemy,  and  to  use  ihe  language  4if  Galcag- 
iiiai  himself,  looked  /sedately  on  ^^  ^itfaalst 
^^  the  wild-boar  rckotedup  the  vineyard  of  dbe 
«  Lord.?' 

In  the  course  of  the  preceding  wonk,  we 
.  ^    have  had  frequent  occasion  to  refer  to  the 
raidL         writings  of  Lilio  Gregorio  Gyraldi,  and  par- 
ticularly to  his  treatise  on  the  Latin  poets  of 
his  own  .times.     There  are,  indeed,  few  de- 
partments of  literature  -which  have  not'beeu 

the 


fa)  *^  Ulud  itaquei  mi  Erasme,  certuia  pcinaiHWBiiqiie 
'^  habete,  me  tua  booitsue,  sinccriUie,  piecate,  niliil  «x- 
*^  ploratius  habere  aut  testatui3.  Si  quid  est  tamea  ^^ia 
^*  libeilo,  ;t)uod  aut  aures  tuas  ofieadat,  aut  quod  tibt  vidoa- 
^'  tur  malevolis  dare  ansam  posse  male  cogitaodi,  -nispiwi^, 
'*  dele,  interline)  immuta,  uthibet.  Fac  denique  ut  nu4la 
*^  latebra  supersit  in  qua  naevus  uUus  deUteacat/'  Cakagn. 
ui  sup. 
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the  subjects  of  hk  inquiry,  mA  in  wbatxr^r  *^  ^  ^  v* 
8t»dy  he  engaged  b^  mwie  a  distinguished  _____ 


l^r^ficaancy.    He  was  born  of  a  r^pwtable    A.D.iMt. 
Gunily  at  Fdxara,  im  the  yew  14&9;  and  aJU  a.m.is. 


thougb  bis  finances  ivejve  scanty,  he  bad  the 
good  fortune  to  obtain  instructions  firom  LucH 
Riva  and  Battista  Guarim.    In  his  yOul&  be 
paid  a  yisit  to  Naples,  where  he  had  an  pp- 
portuaity  of  forming  an  intimacy  Wiith  Sobms 
•of  the  distinguished  scholars  mho  then  .resided 
there.    He  afterwards  visited  Mirandula,  Gar- 
pi,  and  Milan ;  in  which  last  city  he  prose* 
cuted  the  study  of  the  Greek  language  under 
Demetrius  Ghalcandyies.|fa^  Tbenoe.he.pass* 
ed  to  Modena,  where,  at  the  request  of  <the 
countess  Bianca  Rangone,  he  undertook  to  su- 
perintend the  education  of  Er cole  Rangpne,  one 
of  her  sons.    On  the  countess  transferring  her 
residences  Rome,  at  the  invitation* of  Leo  X. 
who,   as  has  already  been   related,  made  a 
splendid  provision  for  her  and  'herTaniily,fA^ 
Gyraldi  followed  his  patroness,  and  had  apart- 
ments assigned  to  him  by  the  pontiff  in  the 

Vatican ; 


f     >  ^.wr"'   »■■'.'        ■■    ^  I     nifi     ^n't    w^-^iy— ^1 


faj  Tirab*  Sioria  delta  LeiL  Hat.  voL  vii,  par.  ii.  p. 
aiO,  517. 

(b)  r.  antiyduip.  xiv»  val.  m,p.  181, 
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Vatican;  where  he  not  only  continued  to 
watch  over  the  education  of  his  pupil,  who 
was  afterwards  raised  by  Leo  X.  to  the  dig- 
nity of  a  cardinal,  but  delivered  instructions 
to  such  other  young  men  of  eminence  as  were 
inclined  to  attend  hjm.(a)  The  favour  with 
which  he  was  regarded  by  Leo  X.  and  by  his 
successors  Adrian  VL  and  Clement  VII. 
might  have  induced  him  to  flatter  himself 
with  the  hope  of  some  important  preferment ; 

but 


fa)  In  a  MS*  copy  of  the  poetics  of  Vida,  cited  hj  Ti- 
tabosdiiy  is  the  following  passage : 

^^  I  puer$  atque  fores  Liti  pulsare  docentls 
"  Ne  dubita,  et  vatis  sacratum  insistere  limen. 
'^  Excipiet  facilis,  teque  admiretur  ab  annis, 
*'  Spe6({ue  avidas  ultro  dictis  accendat  amicb." 

These  lines  were  omitted  by  Vida,  on  printing  his  poem; 
a  circumstance  which  gave  great  ofience  to  Cyraldi,  who  al- 
ludes to  it  in  the  following  lines : 

"  Poscere  non  ausim  Vidamf  promittere  quao^vis 
*'  Sit  montes  auri  solitus ;  nam  carmine  nomen 
**  Ipse  suo  etpunxit,  nostroque  a  limine  vates 
"  SuDunovit  tencros ;  hunc  qol  suocurrere  credas  ?" 

And  to  the  same  cause  may  be  assigned  the  sarcaAic 
manner  in  which  Gyraldi  characterizes  the  poetical  writings 
of  Vida  in  his  treatise,  De  P»eL  mvr.  temp. 
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but  the  only  office  which  he  obtained  was  that 
of  an  apostolic  notary.    During  his  residence 
in  the  pontifical  coart,  Gyraldi  is  said  to  have 
indulged  himself  too  freely  in  the  luxuries  of 
the  table,  in  consequence  of  which  he  con- 
tracted the  gout,  faj    With  the  pangs  of  this 
disorder,  he  had  also  to  sustain  other  misfor* 
tunes.     In  the  sacking  of  the  city  of  Rome, 
in  the  year  15S7,  he  was  plundered  of  all  his 
property,   not  being  able  to  save  even  his 
hooks.     In  the  same  year,  he  lost  by  an  un- 
timely death  his-  great  protector  the  cardinal 
£rcble  Rangone,  in  consequence  of  which  he 
left  the  city  of  Rome  and  retired  to  Mtran- 
dula,  where  he  was  most  kindly  received  by 
Giovan-Francesco   Pico  lord  of  that  place. 
The  treacherous  assassination  of  that  learned 
prince,  in  the  year  15339  again  deprived  Gy- 
raldi of  a  liberal  patron,  and  had  nearly  in- 
volved 


CHAP. 


▲.P.tfCl. 

A.  MIL  4/5, 

A.Faat.IXt 


faj  *'  Adxnonui  etiam  ut  mores  pestilentisaimae  Urbis 
"  caveret,  et  coeli  insalubritatem  declinaret,  unde  jam  po- 
^'  dagram  et  nephritim  contraxit.  Atque  id  feci  libentius, 
"  quod  Lilium  ab  ineimte  aetate  semper  impen^e  toiaverim, 
"  et  in  eum  omnia  contulerim  officia.  Sed  nescio  quomodo, 
'\  postquam  atrium  iUud  Girees  adiit,  alios  induit  mores,  et 
*^  a  se  prorsus  descivlt."  Celio  Calcag.  Jpmk  Fr.  PU§^  £p* 
ap^  tirab.  y\u  U.  318.  • 


9&i  fBfs,  tmf,  or 

c«AP*  jfQ^piji  i|i»  in  4^str»ct»oa/a;  He  effept- 
^  #df  hovievi^n  Jiui  ^escape  to  E^rracR,  inbett 
|-  »  the  frieads^fi  of  ^fovwiu  JMonarcii  1194 
L  Celio  ;C!ftl($^in]\  Jiii4  the  favour  of  (ibe 
dvcbetf  Renins  osiejof  tjbe  d^ught^rs  .df  Louii 
XII.  he  iimpd  f«t  length  a  refuse  Crmi  J»is 
nuflfortitfies-  With  his  retunung  prpsp^rity, 
\m  disorder,  hoirevf^r,  acq^red  .fiewistrei^lth, 
md  be  mi»  at  length. qpQ&i^d  entirely  to  k^s 
bed,  .vhere  he  still  oontinued  his  studies,  aad 
Qosiposed  tserersil  of  those  karned  wOrks 
Khioh  iiave  transmitted  his  name  with  <ivedk 
to  future  times.  He  died  in  ^he  .year  .1550 ; 
having,  <during  his  residence  at  Fieirran,  ac- 
^uised  a  ooniudexaUe  jium  of  money,  which 
he  gave  (fay  liis  ^will  ^to  ithe  /duke  >to  be  di- 
vided among  the  poor;  a;dispQsilian  which 
would  have  been  :more  to  his  honour,  had 
be  not  left  six  nieces  of  marriageable  age 
wholly  destitute  of  support.  His  books  he 
bequeathed  to  his  relatives  Giambattista  Gy- 
rUdifbJ  and  Prospero  Pasetio.  In  conse- 
quence 


faj  V.  wUe^  chap.  xx.  p.  108. 

fb)  Well  known,  undct  the  name  of  Gi^vambattista 
Ciraldi  Cynthio,  as  the  author  of  the  Hecaiommtlht^  or 
iiiindred  noveb,  in  the  manner  of  Boccaccio,  which  have 
been  frcqucnlly  printed.     A  collection  of  his  poems  was 

publisheA' 
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quence  of  the'  frequent  praises  bestowed  by    chap. 


XXI. 


Gyraldi  on  the  duchess  of  Ferrara,  who  was 
generally  supposed  to  be  favourable  to  the  a.d.i58i. 
opinions  of  the  reformers,  Gyraldi  was  him-  a.  tat.  vL 
self  suspected  of  a  similar  partiality.  His 
numerous  writings  on  history,  criticism,  mo- 
rals, and  other  subjects,  were  collected  and 
published  in  two  volumes  in  folio,  at  Ley- 
den,  in  1696.  These  volumes  contain  also 
his  Latin  poems,  which  entitle  him  to  rank 
among  the  most  correct  and  learned  writers  of 
his  time. 


published  at  Femra  in  1637,  at  the  close  of  which  is  a 
treatise  of  Cello  Calcagnini,  JDe  ihuto/i^ite,'' addrtsscd  to 
Gynthio.    This  volume  rarely  occurs. 


CHAP.  XXII. 


1521. 


Revival  of,  the  fine  arts — Research  of 
Antiques  encouraged  by  Leo  X. — His  Iambics 
on  the  statue  of  Lucre tia — Collection  q/"  An- 
G£LO  GoLOCCi — Erection  and  improve- 
ments of  the  Vatican  palace — Extensive  views 
of  Julius  IL — Architectural  works  0/*  Bra- 
ma  n  t  z^^Most  flourishing  period  of  the  arts 

MlGHELAGMOLO    BuONAROTI Emula- 

tionbetween him  and  hiovKKDODAYmci — 

Cartoons  of  the  wars  of  Pisa — Commence-- 

ment  of  the  modern  church  of  St.  Peters  at 

Rome — Michelagnolo  undertakes  the  tomb  of 

Julius  IL — Erects  the  statue  of  that  pontiff 

in  Bologna — Raffaello  d'Urbino — jlfi- 

chelagnolo  commences  his  works  in  the  Gapella 

Sistina — Paintings  of  Raffaello  in  the  Vatican 

— Whether  Raffaello  improved  his  style  from 

the  works  of  Michelagnolo-^-^ircumstances 

decisive  of  the  controversy — Picture  of  Helio-^ 

dorus — Leo  X.  engages  Michelagnolo  to  rebuild 

the  church  of  S.  Lorenzo  cU  Florence — Raf 

faello  proceeds  in  painting  the  frescos  of  the 

Vatican — Works  executed  by  him  for  Agostino 

Chigi — Roman   school   of  art — Loggie    of 

Raffaello — ^PoLiDORO    da.  Caravaggio 


(    «7«    ) 

— The  CartoOhs  of  Xajflndh — Hall  of  dm- 
s tontine — Transfiguration  of  Raffaello painted 
in  competition  with  Michelagnolo — Raffaello 
employed  by  Leo  X.  to  delineate  the  remains  of 
ancient  Rome — His  report  to  the  Pope  on  that 
subject — Death  of  Raffaello — Other  artists 
employed  by  Leo  X. — Luga  dellaRobbia 
— Andrea  Contucgi — Frangia  Bigio 
— Andrea  del  Sarto — ^Jagopo  da  Pun- 
tor  mo — lionardo  da  Vinci  said  to  have  vi- 
sited Rome — Origin  of  the  art  of  engraying 
on  Copper — Stampe  di  Niello — Baccio 
Baldini — ^AndreaMantegna — Marc- 
Antonio  Raimondi  and  his  scholars-^ 
Indention  of  Etching. 


.* 


(    «73     ) 


CHAP.    XXIL 


The  encouragement  afibrded  by  the  Homan   chap. 

XXII 

pontiffs   to   painting,,   to  sculpture,    and  to  1. 

architecture,  is  almost  coeval  with  their  re-   A.i>.mi. 
^val  in  modem  times.     For  a  long  succession  a.  Font.  ix. 
of  ages,  the  genius  of  the  predominating  re-  ^^^j^  ^ 
ligion  had,  indeed,  been  highly  unfavourable  the  fine 
to  these  pursuits,  and  uniting  with   the  fe-  "^ 
rocity  of  barbarian  ignorance,  had  almost  ex- 
tirpated the  last  remains  of  those  arts,  which 
had  been  carried  by  the  ancients  to  so  great  a 
degree  of  perfection./^a^      The  fury  of  the 
VOL.  IV.  T  Iconoclasts 


(a)  <<  Ma  quello,  che  sopra  tutte  le  cose  dette,  fu  di 

•*  perditSi 
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CHAP.   Iconoclasts  jubsided,  as  the  restoration  <^  pa* 

ganism  became  no  longer  an  object  of  dread, 

A.  D.  i5ti.  2Lad  some  of  the  meagre  and  mutilated  remains 

A.  Mil  46.  ^ 

APtaLix  of  ancient  skill,  sanctified  by  new  appella- 
tions derived  from  the  objects  of  Christian 
worship,  were  suffered  to  remain  to  attract 
the  superstitious  devotion,  rather  than  the  en- 
lightened admiration  of  the  people.  The  re- 
monstrances and  example  of  Petrarca  seem 
first  to  have  roused  the  attention  of  the  Ro- 
mans to  the  excellence  of  those  admirable 
works,  by  the  remstins  of  which  they  were 
still  surrounded.  ^*  Do  you  not  blush,"  said 
he,  '*  to  make  an  infamous  traflGic  of  that 
"  which  has  escaped  the  hands  of  your  bar- 
^'  barian  ancestors ;  and  to  see  that  even  the 
"  indolent  city  of  Naples  adorns  herself  with 
.  "  your  columns,  your  statues,  and  the  se- 
'^  pulchres  that  cover  the  ashes  of  your  fore- 

"  fathers?" 


<^  perdhi  e  danno  infinitamente  a  le  predette  proGessioniy  fu 
*^  il  fervente  zelo  della  nuova  religione  Gristiami.  La 
"  quale  non  guasto  solaiiieiite,  o  gctto  per  terra  tutte  le  su- 
^*  tue  maravi^ioto,  elesculture,  pitture,  musaici,  ed  or- 
"  narnend  de'  fallaci  Dii  de'  Gentili ;  ma  lememorie  ancora, 
"  e  gli  onori  d'  infinite  persone  egregie,  alle  quali  per  gli 
**  eoceHenti  meriti  loro  dalia  virtuosissima  antichita  erano 
^*  state  poste  in  publico  le  statue,  e  Tahre  memorie."  Fa- 
^ari,  Vile  de*  FitlorU  in  Proem.  73. 
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"  bthersT'faJ    From  this  period  some  traces   ^^J^"^ 
appear,  of  a  rising  taste  for  these  productions, 


which  in  the  course  of  the- succeeding  cen-  ^^'^ 
tury,  beca^ne  a  passion  that  could  only^  be  ▲.nontix. 
gratified  by  the  acquisition  of  them.  Of  the 
labours  of  Niccolo .  Niccoli,  of  Poggio  Brac- 
ciolini,  and  of  Lorenzo  the  brother  of  the 
venerable  Cosmo  de'  Medici,  some  account 
haS'  been  given  in:  other  yforks.fbJ  •  By  Lo« 
renzo  the  Magnificent  this  object  was  pur-^ 
sued  with  constant  solicitude  and  great  suc- 
cess ;  and  the  collection  of  antiques .  form- 
ed by  him  in  the  gardens  of  S.  Marco  at 
Florence,  became  the  school  of.  Michelag- 
nolo. 

T2  This 


faj  "  Non  vi  siete-  arrossiti  di  fare  im  vde  gaadagno  di 
"  do,  che  ha  sfuggito  le  mani  de'  barbari  vostri  maggiori; 
"  e  dclle  vostre  colonne,  de'  Ihnitari  de'  vostri  templi, 
"  delle  statue,  de'  sepolchri  sotto  cui  riposavano  le  veoe- 
"  raiide  ceneri  xle'  vostri  antenati,  per  tacer  d'altre  cose,  or 
"  s'abbelllscee  s'adomal'oziosaNapoli?"  Pelrar*  HortaU 
9i  Mcol.  LaurenL  op.  firab.  Storia  delta  Lttttr.  JUal^ 
yoLy.p.  312. 

(b)  Shepkerd^s  Life  of  Ibggio  Brauiolini.  fhMp.  vii. 
>•  291  •  L{ft  oj  Lcnnzo  de'  AUdidf  c/u^.vL»  f§l.  ii.  ^« 
103.  106.  201.  ^c.     4io.  Ed. 
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OHAP«        Ti^ig  relish  for  the  remains  of  antiquity, 
•■-  whether  they  consisted  of  status,  gems^  vases^ 

A. j>.  i«i.  or  other  specimens  of  skill,  had  been  culti'* 
A.poiit.  ix;  vated  by  Leo  X.  from  his  earliest  years  under 
P^^^^^^^    his. paternal  roof;  where  the  instructions  of 
of  antiques  the  accomplished  Politiano  had  enabled  him 
encooreged  to  combine   amusement   with    improvement, 
'  and  to  unite  a  correct  taste  with  the  science 
of  an  antiquarian.     Before  he  was  raised  to 
the  pontifical  chair,  he  had  distinguished  him* 
.  self  by  the  encouri^ement  which  he  had  afford- 
ed.  to  the  research  of  antiquities  at  Rome.fa) 
By  his  assiduity  a  piece  of  sculpture  was  dis* 
covered  in  a  small  island  of  the  Tiber,  repre- 
senting the  ship  of  iEsculapius ;  an  incident 
which  is  referred  to  by  one  of  the  poets  of 
the  time,  as  an  augury  of  the  election  of  Leo 
to  the  pontificate  and  of  the  tranquillity  and 
glory  of  his  reign/A^    In  the  year  I508,  un- 
der the  pontificate  of  Julius  IL  the  group  of 

the 


faj  In  the  Laurendan  library,  Fiui.  xxxiii.  Cod.  37,  b 
preserved  a  Latin  poem  of  Andrea  Fulvius,  in  two  books, 
entitled.  Antiquarian  in  which  ht  describes  at  great  length 
the  antiquities  of  Rome,  with  many  encomiums  on  Leo  X. 
V.  Fair.  Leon*  x.  viL  p.  305.  note  111. 

fh)  Tlie  Latin  verses  of  Valeriano  on  this  occasion,  are 
given  in  the  Appendix,  No.  CGIV. 
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the  Laocoon,  one  of  the  most  precious  rematiis   ^  ^JtT" 
of  antiquity,  wad  discovered  in  the  ruins  of 
the  baths  of  Titus,  and  the  fortunate  disco-   ^^-^ 
verer  was  rewarded  by  the  pontiff  with  an  a.pmlix. 
annual  stipend,  arising  from  the  revenues  of 
the  church  of  S.  John  Lateran.    On  the  eleva- 
tion of  Leo  to  the  pontificate,  he  removed  this 
inestimable  memorial  of  art  to  the  Vatican, 
and  in  exchange  for  *  the  annuity,  conferred 
on  the  person  who  discovered  it  the  honoura- 
ble and'  lucrative  office  of  an  apo8tx»lic  no- 
lSLry.fa)    The  encouragement  thus  afforded  to 

diose 


faj  "  Ho  trttYStD  in  una  rdazione  manotoiUa;  degna 
"  di  fcde,  di^  ps^  Giulio  IL  dtede  a  feRce  de'  Freiisi  s 
'*  a  suoi  figliuoU  iniroHus  $1  porlionem  goMim  'J^rim  S* 
*^  Johannis  Laieranensis^  in  premio  d'avere  scoperto  il 
*^  Laocoonie;  e  che  Leon  X.  restituendo  queste  rendite  alia 
**  chiesa  di  S.  Giov.  Lateranoi  assegno  ioro  in  vece  Cfficium 
'*  Seriptorut  AposioHca^  con  un  breve  in  data  del  0  No- 
"  vembre,  1517."  Windtd.  Sleria  delU  arli.  Jfota 
deir  EdiL  ii.  19S.  The  merits  of  this  fortunate  inquirer 
were  also  inscrii>ed  on  his  tomb* 

**   FiLICl  DE  FlEDISy 

**  Qui  ob  proprias  virtutes, 

*^  £t  repertum  Laocoontis  divinum  quod 

**  In  Vaticano  cemes  feri 

"  Respirans  sininlacrumi 

<«  lounortaUtatem 
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CHAP,  those  who  devoted  themselves  to  these  inqub 
^___^  rics,  gave  new  vigour  to  their  researches. 
A.  B.  i5f I.  The  production  of  a  genuine  specimen  of 
IX.  antiquity,  secured  to  the  fortunate  possessor 
a  competency  for  life,  and  the  acquisition  of 
a  fine  statue  was  almost  equivalent  to  that  of 
a  bishoprick.  -  In  these  pursuits  little  atten- 
tion was  paid -by  the  pontiff  to  economy. 
Whatever  appeared  deserving  of  his  notice 
was  purchased  at  any  expense,  and  paid  for 
from  the  revenues  intended  for  the  use  of  the 
church.  Many  of  the  cameos  and  gems  of 
great  value,  which  had  been  collected  by  his 
ancestors  and  dispersed  during  the  misfor- 
tunes of  his  family,  were  fortunately  recover- 
ed by  him,  and  to  these,  important  additions 
.  were  made  by  his  own  assiduity.  He  placed 
iii  the  front  of  the  pantheon,  now  called  the 
church  of  La  Rotonda  or  S.  Maria  ad  Mar- 
iyres/a)  a  fine  porphyry  vase,  which  has  since 

been 


*<  ImiMrtalttatem  meruit, 
**  AnnoJDomini  MDxxviiii." 

r.  Richardson  sur  la  Ftinture^  torn.  iii.  ^«  711. 

in  addendis. 

(a)  This  was  commemorated. by  the  following  inscrip- 
tion : 
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been  remoyed  by   Clement  XII.    into    the   <^iiAP. 
church  of  the  Lateran.  -    The  discovery  of  ____j^ 
these'  monuments  of  ancient  skill  called  forth    a.  ix  mi. 
the    panegyrics  of  the    most    accomplished' a. VNtoc 
scholars  of  the  age.    To  the  Latin  verses  oJT 
Sadoleti  on  the  Laocoon  and  the  Gurtius  w^ 
have  before  had  occasion  to  refer/o^     Gastig* 
lione  has  in  like  manner  celebrated  the  statue 
of  Gleopatra,   now  supposed  to  be  that  of 
Ariadne,   in  a  poem  of  great  elegance,   in 
which  he  has  taken  occasion  highly  to  com- 
mend the  taste  and  munificence  of  Leo  ^•fb) 
Even  Leo  himself,  whilst  yet  a  .cardinal,  exr 
ercised  his  talents  on  a  similar  subject;  and 
his  Iambics  on  the  discovery  of  a  statue  of 
Lucretia  among  the  ruins  of  the  Transtevere^ 
exhibit  the  only  specimen  (hat  has  been  pre^ 

served 


-»^ 


Leo  X.  Pont.  Max.  PROviDijiiTijS*  Piinceps 

VaS  ILEGANTI88IMUM  EX  LAPIDE  NUMIOICO 
Ne  POLLUTUM  NEGLIGSNTIiE   SORDIBUS 

Obolesceret  in  HUNC  MOOUU  reponi 

EXORNARIQUE  JU8SIT. 

BARTHOLOMiEUS  Valla,     7  .  «       r, 

^  S  Aediles  Fac.  Cur. 

Ramundus  Gapoierrus,   3 

(a)  V.  anlif  chap,  xvii,  voL  iii.  p.  368,  400, 
fbj  V.  4pp€ndiXf  Jfc.  CCK 


,   t 
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^^  ^  ^'  served  to  us  of  his  poetical  compositions,  amd 
J[f!^  Sifford  a  sufficieat  proof,  that  if  he  had  de- 
»^.j>^mx.  looted  a  greater  shste  of  his  atteadan  to  the 

.  A*  Mil  4fi.  •  ,        , 

.A.  ^iQiit.  u.  cultivation   of   this    department    of   letters, 
he  mig^t  not  wholly  have  despaired  of  sue- 


Collecti<m 
of  Angdo 
Colocd. 


The  particular  favour  with  which  Leo  X. 
regarded  antiquarian  studies,  fotve  them  a 
J,  impulse  at  Rome.  whei^Ziy  of  the 
cardinals  and  distinguished  prelates  began  to 
form  collections  which  have  since  been  high- 
ly celebrated.  Amdng  these,  that  of  Angelo 
Golocci,  in  the  villa  and  gardens  of  Sailust, 
is  deserving  of  particular  notice*  His  sta* 
tues,  busts,  sepulchral  memorials,  cameos, 
coins,  and  medals,  were  numerous  and  valua- 
bU.fb)  The  walls  of  his  house  were  de- 
corated with  classical  monuments  in  marble ; 
and  the  Roman  standard,  and  the  consular 
Fasti  of  Golocci,  have  frequently  been  re- 
ferred 


I  ■»■ 


faj  This  piece  \s  given  in  the  Appendix,  No.  CC VI. 

f^^bj  '*  Andreas  Fulvius  memorat  inter  alia  monumenta 
*'  ab  Angelo  Golotio  collecta,  fuisse  signum  Socratis  Aid- 
*^  biadem  complectentls,  Jovis  Ammonis,  Prothei,  iEscu- 
*'  lapii ;  praeterea  signa  Menshim  cum  Diis  tutelaribus,"  &c. 
Ubaldinij  vita  CololiL  /•  26. 
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ferred  to.  as  the  most  authentic  documents  <^har 

for  ascertaining  circumstances  of  considerable  ^ 

importance  in  the  topography  and  history  of  ^^^^Mh 
ancient  Kome^aJ  a.  bo^  jx. 

The  palace  of  the  Vatican,  first  erected  by  j^^^^^^^ 
the  pontiff  Symmachus  about  the  beginning  of  and  im. 
the  sixth  century/*^  had  been  enlarged  by  Ni-  ^▼^^t 
cholas  III.  so  as  to  afford  a  commodious  resi-  laceofiim 
dence  ^or  the  chiefs  of  the  Christian  church ;  Vaticta. 
but   the    magnificent  idea  of  increasing  the 
splendour  of  the  Roman  ^e,  and  rendering 
the  city  of  Rome  the  centre  of  literature  and 
of  arts  no  less  than  of  religion,  ^as  first  con- 
ceived by  Nicholas  V.  about  the  middle  of  the 

fifteenth  ^ 


faj  **  Hortuli  Colotiani  ad  Aquam  Virginem  sif i,  maxi- 
"  ma  vetiutorum  monumentoruin  copia  instructissimi,  quas 
'*  primisillis  temporibus,  quibus  antiquitatis  studium  ca* 
''  put  extollere  caepit,  unus  Angelus  Golotius,  saactissimus 
'^  doctissimusque  vir,  eo  in  loco  summa  cum  diligentia  hine 
''  inde  coUegit|  magnam  mihi  Inscriptionum  multitudinem 
"  suppeditarunt."  Huivinii  fasl.  lib.  ii.  ap^  Ubaldinii 
vUani  CoUtu^  p.  31  • 

(bj  V*  Symmachus  haec  primus  vicina  palatia  Petro, 
*'  Condidit ;  hmc  alii  longo  post  tempore  patres 
**  iGdificaveruntf  coluereque  protinos  aedes/' 

Aadr,  Fulviusy  de  Aniiq.  Urbis^  lib.  u 
Ed.  Rom.  1613. 
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«  H  A  P. .  fifteenth  century.     As  a  part  of  this  design, 

1.  he  resolved  to  complete  the  palace  of  the  Va- 

A.  D.4M1.  tican  on  such  aji  extensive  scale  and  with  such 
A.PMitix  elegace  of  otaament,  as  to  render  it  the  lar* 
gest,  'as  well  as  the  most  beautiful  fabric  in 
Christendom.     It  was  his  intention  not  only 
to  prepare  a  suitable  residence  for  the  supreme 
pontiff,  and  for  the  cardinals  of  the  church,  by 
whom,  as  his  constant  council,  he  ought  al- 
ways to  be  surrounded,  but  to  provide  appro- 
priate buildings  for  transacting  all  the  affairs 
of  the  Roman  court,  with  accommodations  for 
the  officers  both  of  the  church  and  state ;   so 
as  to  give  to  the  seat  of  the  supreme  pontiff 
the  utmost  possible  degree  of  convenience  and 
of  pomp.     Splendid  apartments  were  also  to 
be  provided  for  the  reception  of  the  sovereigns 
«        and  great  personages,  who  for  devotional  or 
secular  purposes  might  visit  the  holy  see,  and 
an  immense  theatre  was  to  be  erected  for  the 
coronation  of  the  Roman  pontiffs.     This  exr 
tensive  structure  formed,  howevet*,  a  compar 
ratively  small  part  of  his  vast  design,  which,  it 
seems,  was  to  comprehend  the  whole  of  the 
Vatican  hill,  and  to  enclose  it  from  the  rest  of 
the  city.     The  communication  with  the,  latter 
was  to  be  formed  by  extensive  corridors,  which 
might  be  used  for  shops  and  mercantile  pur- 
poses, and  which  were  designed  in  such  a  man- 

ner 
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ncr  as  to  be  secure  from  the  incQnveniences   ^3JtJ^* 

arising  from  the  winds  that  prove  so  injurious  . . 

to  the  inhabitants,  and  from  all  causes  of  in-   t'  t'  ^}' 

'  A.  MIL  40. 

fection  and  disease.     The  buildings  were  in-  A.^miuix. 
tended  to  be  surrounded  w}th  gardens,  with 
galleries,  fountsiins,  and  aqueducts ;  and  among 
them  were  to  be  erected  chapels,  libraries,  and 
a  large  and  elegant  structure  for  the  assembly  ' 

of  the •  conclave.  "-What  a  glory  would  it 
^  have  been  for  the  Roman  church,"  exclaims 
the  pious  Vasari,  ^*  to  have  seen  the  supreme 
'^pontiff,  as  in  a  celebrated  and  sacred  mo- 
^^nastery,*  surrounded  by  all  the  ministers  of 
'^  religion,  and  living,  as  in  a  terrestrial  para- 
^< '  dise,  a  celestial  and  holy  life ;  an  example  - 
^^  to  all  Christendom  and  an  incitement  to  un«- 
^^  believers  to  devote  themselves  to  the  true 
*^  worship  of  God,  and  of  our  blessed  Savi*  * 
"  our.'Yo^  Whether  the  completion  of  this 
plan  would  have  been  productive  of  such  hap- 
py consequences,  may,  perhaps,  be  doubtful ; 
but  the  arts,  would  have  been  fostered  and  re- 
warded by  such  an  application  of  the  immense 
treasures  then  derived  from  every  part  of 
Christendom,  which  would,  at  least,  have  been 
expended  in  elegant  and  harmless  pursuits, 

instead 


f^J  Vasariy  vih  dt'  PiUori,  u  181, 
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CHAP,  ingiead  of  being  devoted,  as  has  been  too  often 
^___  the  case,  to  the  purposes  of  luxury,  of  corrup* 
A. ».  i5ti.  tjpn^  and  of  war.     The  artist  employed  by  Ni- 
A.BDiit.  uc.  cholas  V.  in  executing  his  immense  designs, 
was  Bernardo  Rosselini.     His  plans  were  com- 
pleted and  approved  of ;   the  work  was  com- 
menced ;   and  such  part  of  the  buildings  as 
front  the  cortile  of  the  Belvedere,  with  a  part 
of  the  extensive  walls,  was  erected,  when  the 
death  of  this  munificent  pontiff  terminated  bis 
mighty  projects ;  not,  however,  before  he  had, 
by  the  assistance  of  the  same  eminent  architect, 
completed  several  magnificent   buildings,  as 
well  within  the  city  of  Rome  as  in  other  parts 
of  Italy.     As  a  painter,  Pietro  della  Franceses 
was  employed  by  Nicholas  V.   to  decorate, 
conjointly  with  other  artists,  some  of  the  cham- 
bers of  the  Vatican  *^a)  but  their  labours  were 
destroyed  during  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X.  to 
make  way  for  much  superior  productions. 

The  buildii^s  of  the  Vatican  were  increas- 
ed 


(aj  '*  Haec  Itca  tuta  panmr  primus  munita  reliquit 

**  Nicoleos  quintus,  qui  moenibui  ambiit  iiiis ; 

**  Stnixitet  oraavit  pictis  laquearibus  aulas; 

'*  Binaqneubi  fieret  res  sacra  saceila  peregit. 

**  Multa  qioque  imaepit,  multa  imperfecta  reliquiu" 

Andr.  fUlv.  ds  aiUiquiU  Urbh.  lib*  i* 
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«d  bv  Pitts II.  Paul  II.  and  Sixtus  IV.  who   chap. 
erected  the  chapel  known  by  his  name,  with  . 1_ 


the  library  and  the  conclave ;  and  by  Innocent   ^  ^-  ****  • 
VIII.'  who  completed  several  extensive  gal-  a.p^mu.ix. 
leries  and  apartments  and  ornamented  them    ^^i^^^^ 
with  paintings  and  mosaics.      A  stately  tower  ^iem  of 
was  raised  by  Alexander  VL  the  apartments  ^^^^  ^' 
of  which  were  decorated  with  pictures  by  the 
best  artists  of  the  time  -/aj  but  the  honour  of 
having  carried  forwards  to  a  great  degree  of 
perfect  ion,  the  splendid  designs  of  Nicholas 
V.  was  reserved  for  Julius  IL     Shall  we,  with 
Bembo,  attribute  it  to  the  good  fortune  of  this 
pontiff,  that  he  was  surrounded  by  three  such 
artists  as  Bramante,  Raflaelld,  and  Michelag- 
nolo,  or  may  we  not  with  greater  justice  sup- 
pose, that  Julius  communicated  to  them  a  por^ 
tion  of  the  vigour  and  impetuosity  of  his  own 
character ;  and  acknowledge  that  these  greait 
men  were  indebted  to  the  pontiff  for  some 
part  of  their  reputation,  and  perhaps  of  their 
excellence,  by  the  opportunities  which  his 
magnificent  projects  and  vast  designs  afforded 
them,  of  exercising  their  talents  on  a  theatre 

sufficiently 


faj  *^  Sextus  Alexander,  postremo  in  vertice  turrem 
'*  Addidit,  antiquis  quae  prseminet  aedibus  altam." 

Anir.Fulv.ut  sup. 
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CHAP,  which  the  revenues  of  kingdoms  would  not 
defray  the  expense/aj 

A.  I>.  I5tl» 

A.  patt.  IX.  Bram^nte  havii^  thus  become  the  profesS'* 
ed  architect  and  favourite  of  JiiUu6  IL  frequent** 
iy  accompanied  the  pontiff  On  his  military  ex* 
peditions,  who  in  return  for  his  attachment 
and  his  services,  conferred  on  him  th6  Ittcra* 
tive  office  of  sealer  of  the  pontifical  briefe. 
Under  his  directions,  Bramante  executed  in 
Rome  and  its  vicinity  several  considerable 
buildii^d ;  ai^  such  was  the  fervour  of  the  ar- 
tist who  laboured  and  of  the  pontiff  who  sti- 
mulated him,  that  these  immense  fabrics,  to 
use  an  expression  of  Vasari,  seemed  rather  to 
be  botli  than  to  be  builL 

Most  flon-  q^^  tfkMt  illustrious  period  of  the  arts  is 
nod  «f the  ^^at  which  commences  with  the  return  of  Mi- 
arti.  chelagn(^o  from  Rome  to  Florence,  about  the 
year  1 500,  and  terminates  with  the  death  of 
Leo  X.  in.  1521,  or  rather  with  that  of  Raffa- 
ello,  in  the  preceding  year.  Within  this  pe- 
riod, almost  all  the  great  works  in  painting,  in 
sculpture,  and  in  architecture,  which  have 
been  the  admiration  of  future  times,  were  pro- 

.    duced. 


(aj  U  Cavaliero  Ciambatlista  Plrauesi. 
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duced.  Under  the  successive  but  uninterrupt-  chap. 
ed  patronage  of  Julius  II.  and  Leo  X.  the  ta-  . 

lents  of  the  great  artists  then  living  were  A.D.ia»u 
united  in  one  simultantous  effort ;  and  their  a.  m.  uu 
rival  productions  may  be  considered  as  a  joint 
tribute  to  the  munificence  of  their  patrons  and 
the  glory  of  the  age.  A  short  time  prior  to 
the  expulsion  of  Piero  de'  Medici  from  Flo-  MidieUf> 
rence,  in  the  year  1494,  Michelagnolo  had  "^^  >*»•• 
quitted  his  native  place,  from  an  apprehen- 
sion of  the  disturbances  which  he  saw  were 
likely  to  ensue.  After  a  short  and  unprofit- 
able visit  to  Venice,  he  took  up  his  residence 
at  Bologna,  where  he  gave  some  specimens  of 
his  talents,  not  only  as  an  artist,  but  as  a  po- 
lite scholar;  and  his  host  Aldrovandi  was 
delighted  with  his  recitation  of  the  works  of 
Dante,  Petrarca,  Boccaccio,  and  other  Tuscan 
writers.^oy  On  the  establishment  of  the  go- 
vernment under  Pietro  Soderini,  Michelagnolo 
returned  to  Florence,  where  he  executed  for 
LfOrenzo  di  Pier-Francesco  de*  Medici  a  statue 
in  marble  of  St.  John,  which  has  unfortunately 
eluded  the  researches  of  his  admirers.|^&^ 
About  the  same  time  he  also  completed  in 
VOL.  IV.  u  marble, 


faj  Fasarif  vita  di  Miehelagn.  in  vUe^  lorn.  iii.  p.  197. 
fbj  Maltariy  Jfpia  al  Vasari^  vol,  iii.  p.  197. 
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CHAP,    madble,  a  figure  of  Cupid  sleeping,  which  at 
•  the  suggestion  of  the  same  Lorenzo,  he  is  said 

A.  D.  iHL  jQ  have  placed  for  some  time  in  the  ground, 
jL  vtatiz.  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  it  the  stppearance 
of  a  piece  of  ancient  sculpture.  It  was  after- 
wards sold  as  a  real  monument  of  antiquity  to 
the  cardinal  Raffaello  Riario,  who  having  dis- 
covered the  decepticm  and  being  insensible  of 
its  intrinsic  merit,  returned  it  on  the  hands  of 
the  artistj^o^  Notwithstanding  this  impeach- 
ment of  the  taste  of  the  cardinal,  he  soon  after- 
wards 


faj  This  figure  afterwards  came  into  the  possessioa  of 
Gssar  Boi^,  who  presented  it  to  the  mardiioDess  of  Man- 
tua, at  which  city  it  gave  rise  to  an  anecdote  recorded  in  the 
life  of  De  Thou.  That  great  man  being  at  Mantua,  in  the 
year' 1673,  was,  as  we  are  told,  gratified  with  the  sight  of 
the  sleeping  Cupid  of  Michelagnolo,  of  which  he  and  his 
friends  expressed  their  high  approbation;  but  on  being 
shewn,  immediately  afterwards,  another  figure  of  the  same 
subject,  of  antique  workmanship,  they  were  instantly  am- 
vinced  of  the  inferiority  of  the  modem  artist;  whose  work 
appeared,  m  comparison  with  the  other,  a  shapeless  block; 
and  were  ashamed  of  having  expressed  their  approbation  of 
it.  This  story,  if  true,  does  no  credit  to  the  taste  of  De 
Thou  and  his  companions.  They  might,  perhaps,  justly 
have  preferred  the  ancient  to  the  modem  statue,  but  in  thus 
extravagantly  condemning  that  which  they  had,  the  moment 
before,  commended,  they  proved  that  they  had  no  real  stand- 
ard of  taste  and  were  not  qualified  to  judge  on  the  subject. 
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Wards  Invited  Michelagnolo  to  Rome,  where    chaip. 

he  remained  about  the  space  of  a  year,  but  ^^ ]^ 

without  being  employed  by  the  cardinal  in  a.d.i5^. 
any  undertaking  worthy  of  his  talents/o^  He  a.  Ftmt.  iz. 
did  not)  however,  quit  the  city  without  giving 
splendid  proofs  of  his  genius ;  among  which, 
his  figures,  in  marble,  of  Cupid  and  of  fiac- 
chuu/bj  executed  for  Jacopo  Galli  a  Roman 
gentleman,  and  his  astonishing  production  of 
the  Madoiina  and  dead  Christ,  completed  at 
the  instance  of  the  cardinal  of  Rohan,  are  the 
most  distinguished. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  the  return  of 

t;  2  Michelagnolo 


faj  It  is  strange  that  Michelagnolo  should,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  cardinal,  have  condescended,  as  Vasari  relates, 
to  make  a  design  for  a  painting  of  St.  Francis  receiving  the 
sllgmaiaj  which  was  to  be  finished  in  colours  hj  the  tonsar 
of  the  cardinal.  It  appears,  however,  to  have  b^en  execut- 
ed, and  after  having  been  coloured  by  the  barber  *^  molto 
"  diligentemente,"  was  honoured  with  a  place  in  one  of  the 
chapels  of  5.  Putro  a  Moniorio^  at  Rome.  Such  is  at 
times  the  wayward  fate  of  genius;  condemned,  on  one  occa- 
sion, to  gratify  the  gaze  of  folly  by  erecting  a  statue  of 
snow,  and  on  another,  to  be  the  footstool  for  a  barber  to 
moont  to  immortality. 

fbj  The  statue  of  Bacchus  is  (or  lately  was)  in  the  Flo- 

^rentine  gallery.     It  has  been  engraved  in  the  collection  of 

ancient  and  modern  statues  by  Domenico  Rossi.     Bom^ 

1704,  and  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Museum  Florentinum. 
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CHAP. 


j^m  •   Michelagnoio  to  Florence^  about  the  close  of 
the  century,  that  he  may  be  said  to  have  start- 


A.  D.  1581. 


A.  At.  4«.'  ^  !^^  ^be  career  of  his  glory,  to.  which  he  was 

A.  Pbat.  IX.  incited  by  a  spirit  of  emulation  and  a  fortunate 

EnmhtioD  concurrence  of  circumstances.     On  the  min 

ificfadw.    ^^  Francesco  Sforza  and  the  capture  of  Milan 

nolo  and     by  the  French,  in  the  year  I500,  the  celebrated 

lionardo     Lionardo  da  Vinci  quitted  that  city,  where  he 

left  many  noble  monuments  of  his  genius,  and 

repairing  to  Florence,  arrived  there  about  the 

same  time  that  Michelagnoio  returned  from 

Rome.faJ  The  rising  reputation  of  Michelag* 

nolo  was  contrasted  with  the  veteran  gloty  of 

Lionardo.     They  each  felt  the  excellencies  of 

the  other ;  and  they  each  aspired  to  rival  them. 

By  this  collision    the    spark  was  produced 

which  was  shortly  to  illuminate  Italy.     The 

first  contest  between  these  illustrious  artists 

was  favourable  to  the  credit  of  Michelagnoio. 


/aj  At  what  time  MichdagBolo  rcturaed  to  Florence,  is 
not  precisely  stated  by  his  biographers;  but  Condivi  infomis 
us,  that  at  the  time  be  executed  the  Madonna  for  the  canli- 
nal  of  Rohan  at  RomCi  he  was  twenty-four  or  twenty-fire 
years  of  age;  consequently,  as  he  was  bom  in  1474,  his 
return  may  be  placed  with  tolerable  accuracy  in  1409.  This 
also  agrees  sufficiently  with  his  contest  with  Lionardo  da 
Vinci^  which  occurred  soon  afterwards.  Condivi^  Vitm  di 
Mkheiqgn.p.  14.  JSi.  Fir.l74B.f0. 
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A  larjre  block  of  marble,  to  which  Simone  da  OH  af. 

Fiesole  a  Florentine  sculptor,  had  unsuccess*  . 

fully  attempted  to  give  the  resemblance  of  a  A.D.i5n. 
human  figure  of  gigantic  size,  had  remained  A.pMtiz. 
neglected  upwards  of  a  hundred  years,  and 
was  supposed  to  be  irremediably  deformed. 
The  magistrates  of  Florence  were  desirous 
that  this  opprobrium  of  the  art  should  be  con**- 
verted  to  the  ornament  of  the  city,  for  which 
purpose  they  applied  to  some  of  the  most 
eminent  professors  of  the  time,  and  among  the 
rest  to  Lionardo  da  Vinci  and  Michelagnolo. 
Lionardo,  who  had  excelled  in  the  productions 
of  Che  pencil  rather  than  of  the  chisel,  hesi- 
tated to  undertake  the  task,  alleging  that  the 
work  could  not  be  completed  without  supply* 
ing  the  defects  with  additional  pieces  of  mar* 
h\t.faj  Michelagnolo  alone  engaged  to  form 
it  into  a  statue  of  one  entire  piece ;  and  under 
his  hands  this  shapeless  block  became  the 
wonderful  colossal  figure  of  David,  which  was 

afterwards   . 


faj  Besides  Lionardo  and  Michelagnolo,  Andrea  Con- 
tucci,  an  excellent  artist,  had  been  treated  with  to  under- 
take the  work.  Vasari  Viiej  iii.  203.  The  document  from 
the  public  records  of  Florence  by  which  this  task  was  in- 
trusted to  Michelagnolo,  is  published  by  Gori,  in  his  Anno* 
tations  on  Gondivi|  ^.  100. 
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CHAP,   afterwards  placed  by  order  of  the  magistrates 

.,___  before  the  gates  of  the  palace  of  justice.   With 

A.D.i5n.  giich  acguracy  had  he  estimated  the  dimen- 

A.  vtmL  }j^  sions  of  this  celebrated  statue,  that  m  several 

parts  of  the  figure,  he  has  left  untouched  the 

ruder  labours  of  his  predecessor,  upon  which 

he  could  not  employ  bis  chisel  without  injury 

to  its  proportioqs. 


Ctftoooiof 
the  wan  of 


The  spirit  of  patronage  which,  at  this 
time,    actuated   the  Florentine   government, 
soon  afforded  these  great  artists  another  op* 
portunity  of  exerjting  their  rival  talents,  in 
which .  Lionardo  might  justly  have  flattered 
himself  with  a  fairer  prospect  of  success. 
The  magistrates  having  resolved  to  decorate 
the  council«*haU  of  Florence,  with  a  pictu* 
resque  representation  of  some  of  the  battles 
in  which  the  republic  had  been  successfully 
engaged,  intrusted  to  Lionardo  and  Michel* 
agnolo,  in  detached  portions,  the  execution 
of  this  extensive  work.      The  subject  pro- 
posed was  the  wars  of  Pisa,  in  the  result  of 
which  the  Florentines  obtained  the  final  do* 
minion  pf  that  place.     The  cartoons,  or  de- 
signs for  this  purpose,  were  inounediately  com- 
menced.     The  preparations    made  by  each 
of  the  artists,   and  the  length  of  time  em- 
ployed, as  well  in  intense  meditation,  as  in 

caudous 
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cautious  execution,  sufficiently  demonstrated   cha^. 

the  importance  which  they  attached  to  the  re-  1^ 

suit.     From  variety  of  talent,  or  by  mutual   a.  d.  13^. 
agreement,  they  each,  however,  chose  a  dif-  x-putix. 
ferent  track.     Lionardo  undertook  to  repre- 
sent a  combat  of  horsemen,  which  he  intro- 
duced as  a  part  of  the  history  of  Nicolo  Pic- 
cinino,  a  commander  for  the  duke  of  Milan. 
In  this  piece  he  concentrated  all  the  result  of 
his  experience  and  all  the  powers  of  his  mind. 
In  the  varied  forms  and  contorted  attitudes  of 
the  combatants,  he  has  displayed  his  thorough 
knowledge   of   the   anatomy    of  the  human 
body.     In  their  features  he  has  characterized, 
in  the  most  expressive  manner,  the  sedateness 
of  steady  courage,  the  vindictive  malevolence 
of  revenge,  the  mingled  impressions  of  hope 
and  of  fear,    the  exultation  of  triumphant 
murder,  and  the  despairing  gasp  of  inevitable 
death.    The  horses  mingle  in  the  combat  with 
a  ferocity  equal  to  that  of  their  riders,  and  the 
whole  was  executed  with  such  skill,  that  in 
the  essential  points  of  conception,  of  compo- 
sition,   and  of  outline,   this  production  has, 
perhaps,  seldom  been  equalled  and  certainly 
never  excelled.      Michelagnolo  chose  a  dif- 
ferent path.      Devoted  solely  to  the   study 
of  the  human  figure,  he  disdained  to  lavish 
any  portion  of  his  powers  on  the  inferior  re- 
presentations 
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CHAF.    presentations  of  animal  life.     He  therefore 
.  selected  a  moment  in  which  he  supposed  a 


A,  J),  mi.  body  of  Florentine  soldiers,  bathing  in  the 
Arnoi  to  have  been  unexpectedly  called  into 
action  by  the  signal  of  battle.  To  have 
chosen  a  subject  more  favourable  to  the  dis- 
play of  his  powers,  consistendy  with  the  task 
committed  to  him,  was  perhs^s  impossible* 
The  clothed,  the  half-clodied,  and  the  naked, 
are  mingled  in  one  tumultuous  group.  A 
soldier  just  risen  from  the  water  starts  in 
alarm,  and  turning  towards  the  sound  of  the 
trumpet,  expresses  in  his  complicated  action 
almost  every  variety  incident  to  the  human 
frame.  Another,  with  the  most  vehement 
impatience,  forces  his  dtippiiig  feet  through 
his  adhesive  clothing.  .  A  third  calls  to  his 
companion,  whose  arms  only  are  seen  grap- 
plii^  with  the  rocky  sides  of  the  river,  which 
from  this  circumstance  appears  to  flow  in 
front,  although  beyond  the  limits  of  the  pic- 
ture. Whilst  a  fourth,  lalmost  prepared  for 
action,  in  buckling  round  him  his  belt,  pro- 
mises to  stoop  the  next  moment  for  his  sword 
and  shield  which  lie  ready  at  his  feet.  It 
would  be  as  extravagant  as  unjust  to  the  ta- 
lents of  Michelagnolo,  to  carry  our  admira- 
tion of  this  productiQn  so  far  as  to  suppose, 
with  the  sculptor  Cellini,  that  he  never  after- 
wards 
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wards  attained  to  half  the  degi'ee  of  excel-    i^HAP. 
lence  which  he  there  displayed  \(a)  but  it  may     ^^°' 
be  asserted  with  confidence,   that  the  great   A.D.iMt. 
works  which  this  fortunate  spirit  of  emula*  A.-gmautn. 
tion  produced,  marked  a  new  aera  in  the  art, 
and  that  upon  the  study  of  these  models,  al- 
most all  the  great  painters,  who  shortly  after* 
wards  conferred  stich  honour  on  their  country, 
were  principally  {oTmed.(b) 

On 


faj  *'  Stettero  questi  dus  Cartoni  (dt  Lionardo,  e  di 
''  Michdag^o}  uno  nel  palano  de'  Medici  |  e  uno  nella 
"  tala  del  Papa ;  in  meatre  cbe  egiino  stettero  in  pi^,  fu- 
"  fono k  scuola del  mcmdo ;  sebl^ene  Udivino Mickelagaok 
'*  fece  la  gran  capella  di  Papa  Julio,  dappoi  non  arrivd»a 
'*  questo  segno  mai  alia  meti,  la  sua  virtili  non  aggiunse  xsxai 
'*  all  forza  di  quel  primi  studj."  Vita  di  Bmv.  Cellini^ 
p.  13. 

(b)  Neither  of  these  works  was  ever  completed,  and 
even  the  cartoons  have  long^  since  been  lost  or  destroyed. 
That  of  Lionardo  wa$,  however,  engraved  by  Edelincic, 
when  young,  from  an  imperfect  design.  It  has  since  been 
engraved  with  less  elegance,  but  from  a  better  model,  and 
pablished  in  the  Eirurla  Piiirice^  Xo.  xxlx.  There  is  also 
a  print  of  a  part  of  the  cartoon  of  Michelagnolo  by  Marc- 
Antonio,  which  was  also  re-engraved  by  Agostino  Vene* 
aiano.  This  print  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Grim-  . 
^tws*  The  only  copy  ever  made  of  the  whole  composi- 
tion of  the  Cartoon  of  Michelagnolo,  is  said  to  have  been 

among 
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€  H  A  P.         On  the  elevation  of  Julius  II.  to  the  pon- 

tificate,  one  of  the  first  objects  of  his  ambi- 

A.D.1M1.  tion,  was  to  have  his  memory  immortalized 
A.  Foot.  iz.  by  the  labours  of  the  greatest  sculptor  of  his 
Com-  time.  He  therefore  invited  Michelagnolo  to 
^^^*^*  Rome,  and  engaged  him  by  the  most  liberal 
modeni  offers  to  form  for  him  the  design  of  a  sepulchral 
ehnrdiof    monument/oJ  The  jrreat  artist  had  now  found 

S.Peten  '    ^  ® 

at  Rome.  *  proper 


among  the  pictures  collected  by  the  late  Lord  Leicesteri 
and  to  be  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Coke  of  Norfolk, 
*'  It  is  a  small  picture  in  oil,  in  chiaro-scuro,  and  the  per* 
**  formance  of  Bastiano  da  S.  Gallo,  suroamed  Arisio* 
*'  iiU^  from  his  learned  or  verbose  descants  on  that  sur- 
**  prising  work."  Stwaris  Anecdotes  of^distingmsked 
persons^  foi»  iiup,  137. 

faj  It  has  been  supposed  that  Julius  II.  called  Michel* 
agnolo  to  Rome,  soon  after  his  elevation,  in  the  year  1503, 
y.  Condivij  p.  16.  But  Bottari  has  observed,  that  the 
colossal  statue  of  David  was  not  erected  at  Florence  until 
1504,  after  which  Michelagnolo  executed  some  other  worics 
there,  whence  he  concludes,  that  Julius  did  not  call  him  to 
Rome  until  the  fourih  or  Jijlh  year  of  his  pontificate.  Bot- 
tari is  right  in  his  premises,  but  wrong  in  his  conclusion. 
Michelagnolo  certainly  did  not  quit  Florence  immediately 
after  the  accession  of  Julius,  but  his  arrival  at  Rome  was 
as  certainly  not  later  than  1505,  or  the  second  year  of 
the  pontificate  of  Julius,  as  will  appear  from  subsequent 
circumstances. 


r 
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proper  theatre  for  the  display  of  his  powers,   chap. 
His  mind  laboured  with  this  favourite  subject  _____ 
For  several  months  he  is  said  to  have  brooded   a.  d.  mm. 
over  it  in  silence,  without  even  tracing  an  out-  a.  m.  ix. 
line ;  but  the  meditations  of  such  a  mind  are 
not  destined  to  be  fruitless,  and  the  result  of 
his  deliberations  appeared  in  a  design,  which 
far  exceeded  in  elegance,  in  grandeur^  in  ex- 
quisite ornament,  and  abundance '  of  statues,  * 
every  monument  of  ancient  workmanship  or 
imperial  splendour.     The  magnanimous  spi* 
rit  iof  Julius  II.  ^caught  new  fire  from  the  pro-r 
ductions .  of  this  wonderful  man,  and  it  was 
at  this  moment  that  he  formed  the  resolution 
ofrd^uilding  the  church  of  St.   Peter  in  a 
manner   worthy    of  receiving,   and  t>f    dis-* 
playing  to  advantage,  so  happy  an  effort  of     - 
human  paw€xs/4j    This  task  he  intrusted  to 

his 


^^ 


fa/  Hiat  this  design  first  suggested  to  the  pontiflf  the 
idea  of  rebuiiding  St.  Peters,  is  asserted  by  Vasari,  vol.  ii. 
p^  85,  and  again,  voi.  iii.  p.  5111.  also  by  Bottari,  iw, 
Jfolt  U  an4  by  Gondivi,  KUa  di  Mtchelagnolo^  p.  19.  This 
monument,  which  was  not  completed  until  long  alter  the 
death  of  the  pontiff,  was  not,  however,  erected  in  the 
church  of  S.  Pietro  Vaticanoj  but  in  that  of  S.  Pietro  in 
VincuiiSf  where  it  yet  remains,  v.  Dr.  Smiih't  Tour  to  Ike 
Continent^  vdl.  ii.  /•  39* 
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CHAP,  his  favourite  architect  Bramafite  ;  and  of  the 
^^"'     designs  formed  by  him  for  this  purpose,  one 


A.D.1581.  iiras  selected  by  the  pontiff,  which  in  gran- 
A.  Mt  IX.  deuF,  variety,  and  extent,  surpassed  all  that 
Rome  had  seen  even  in  the  most  splendid 
days  of  the  republic.  The  ancient  cathedral 
was  demolished  with  an  iditaost  indecent  ra- 
pidity,  insomuch,  that  many  valuable  remains 
of  art,  and  representations  and  monuments 
of  eminent  men,  were  indiscriminately  de« 
stroyed.  In  a  short  time  the  modem  church 
of  S.  Pietro  began  to  rise  from  the  ruins  of 
the  former  pile,  on  a  scale  yet  more  extensive 
than  it  has  since  been-  found  practicable  to 
complete  it.  In  the  execution  of  this  build** 
ing,  as  well  as  in  the  design,  firamante  gave 
proofs  of  the  wonderful  powers  of  his  genius ; 
but  the  brief  limits  of  humah^iife  are  noC.xom* 
mensurate  with  such  vast  projects.  Long 
after  the  death  of  both  the  architect  and  the 
pontiff,  the  church  of  S.  Pietro  continued  to 
employ  the  abilities  of  the  first  artists  of  the 
time ;  and  by  the  immense  expenses  which  it 
occasioned  to  the  Roman  seci  became  the 
cause,  or  the  pretext,  of  those  exactions 
throughout  Christendom,  which  immediate- 
ly led  the  way  to  that  irreconcileable  dissen- 
sion 
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aion  which  ire  have  before  had  occasion  to  char 
TthtcfaJ  ^^ 


A.  D.  IMl. 
A.  St  40. 


Having  obtained  the  approbation  of  the  A.rbat.». 
pontiff  to  the  design  of  his  monument,  Mi-  Mtchehc^ 
chelagnolo  engaged  in  the  executiim  of  this  "^  "^" 
immense  work   with   all  the  ardour  which  tomb  of 
was  natural  to  him,  and  with  all  the  expedition  ^^  ^* 
of  which  so  laborious  a  performance  would 
admit.     The  colossal  figure  of  Moses,  •  which 
yet  occupies  the  centre  of  this  astonishing 
piece  of  art,  was  soon  compIeted,/?r^  and  se- 
veral 


faj  **  Pertanto  quell'  edifizio  materiale  di  S.  Pietro 
"  rovind  in  gran  parte  il  suo  edifizio  spirituale ;  percioch^, 
"  a  fin  d'adunare  tanti  millloni  quanti  ne  assorbiva  Tim- 
<*  mcnso  lavoro  di  queUa  chicsa,  convenne  al  succeisore  di 
**  Giulio  far  cid  d'onde  prese  originc  I'&esia  di  Lutero,  che 
**  bi  impoverita  di  molti  piii  milUoni  d'anime  la  chiesa.'* 
Mlaricuu^  Cancilm  di  fi^mic^  chap,  u  p.  49. 

fbj  This  celebrated  figure  has  given  rise  to  a  literarjr 
production,  which  bat  been  considered  as  scarcely  inferior 
in  point  of  sublimity  to  the  statue  itself. 

SONETTO 

Di  GlOVAMBATTISTA  ZaPPI. 


^*  Chi  i  Costui,  che  in  dura  pietra  scolto, 
**  Sicde  gigante,  e  le  pii^  illustre  e  conte 


"  Prove 
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HAP.  y^f^i  other  statues  destined  to  fill  their  pro* 

per  stations  in  the  monument,   were  either 

finished, 


A.D.  IMl. 
A*  St.  46. 


<*  ProyedeU'arteavanizayefaaviTecprottte 
**  Le  labbia  si,  che  le  parole  aso^lto? 
^'  Qpit&i*  h  Mosi ;  ben  mel  diceva  il  folto 

"  Ooor  del  mento,  e'l  doppio  raggio  in  fronte, 
**  QuesfiMosi,  quando  scendea  dal  monte, 
<<  E  gran  parte  del  Nume  avea  nel  volto. 

*<  T^  era  aUor,  che  le  aonante  e  yaste, 
**  Acque  ei  sospese  a  se  d'intomo,  e  ude 
*'  Quando  il  xnslr  chiuse,  e  ne  R  tomba  altrui. 

**  £  vol  sue  turbe  un  rio  vitello  alzate  ? 
<'  Alzate  aveste  imagft  a  queslo  eguale ! 
**  Ch'era  men  &Ho  Tadorar  costui.'* 

SONNET. 

And  who  is  he,  that  shap'd  in  sculptur'd  stone, 
Sits  giant-like?  stem  monument  of  art 
Unparallel'd,  whilst  language  seems  to  start 

From  his  prompt* lips  and  we  his  precepts  own? 

— 'Tis  Moses ;  by  his  beard's  thick  honours  known. 
And  the  twin-beaons  that  from  his  temples  dart ) 
'Tis  Moses ;  seated  on  the  mount  apart, 

Whilst  yet  the  Godhead  o'er  his  features  shone. 

Such  once  he  look'd,  when  ocean's  sounding  wave 
Suspended  hung,  and  such  amidst  the  storm. 
When  o'er  his  foes  the  refluent  waters  roar'd. 

An  idol  calf  his  followers  did  engrave ; 

But  had  they  raised  this  awe-commanding  fonn, 
Then  had  they  with  less  guilt  their  work  ador'd. 
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finished,  or  in  a  state  of  ereat  forwardness,    cuap. 
The  slow  progress  of  the  hand  of  art  was,  


however,   ill  calculated  to  correspond  with   A.D.itti. 
the  impatient  temper  and  rapid  ideas  of  the  a.  pmi.  ix. 
pontiff,  who  expected  by  striking  the  ground 
with  his  foot  to  obtain  the  accomplishment  of 
his  wishes.     As  the  labour  continued,  and  the 
expense  increased,  the  pontiff  became  dis- 
satisfied, and  at  length  appeared  indifferent  to 
the  completion  of  the  work.     The  demands 
of  Michelagnolo  for  the  charge  of  conveying 
the  marble  from  the  quarries,  of  Carrara  to 
Rome,  were  treated  with  neglect,  and  when 
he  requested  an  interview,  Julius  refused  to 
admit  him  into  his  presence.     The  artist  did 
not  long  deliberate  on  the  course  of  conduct 
which  it  became  him  to  adopt.     He  requested 
the  attendants  of  the  pope  to  inform  his  ho- 
liness, that  whenever  he  chose  to  inquire  for 
him,  he  might  seek  him  elsewhere,  and  im- 
mediately.  takii]^  his  departure  from  Rome, 
he  hastened  to  Poggibonzi,  within  the  terri- 
tories   of  ¥lOTence.faJ     This    decisive   step 
equally  surprised  and  chagrined  die  pontiff. 
Five  successive  couriers  were  dispatched  from 
Rome  to  pacify  the  artist,  and  prevail  upon 

him 


faj  Condivi^  vitadi  MUMagn.  p.  30 
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CHAP,  him  to  return ;  but  all  that  they  could  obtain 

TYTT 

from  him  was  only  a  short  letter  to  the  pope, 
A.  D.  tMi.  in  which  he  requested  his  pardon  for  having 
XX.  80  abruptly  relinquished  his  labours,  which 
he  assured  him  he  was  only  induced  to  do  by 
being  driven  from  his  presence ;  a  reward 
which  his  faithful  services  had  not  merited.^o^ 
Returning  to  Florence,  Michelagnolo  em* 
ployed  himself  during  three  months  in  finish- 
ing his  design  of  the  Cartoons  in  the  great 
hall  of  the  city.  Whilst  he  was  thus  en* 
gaged,  the  pope  dispatched  to  the  magistracy 
of  the  city  three  successive  briefs,  in  which 
he  strenuously  insisted  on  their  sending  Mi«- 
chelagnolo  again  to  Rome.  The  violence  and 
perseverance  of  the  pontiff,  whose  character 
was  well  known,  alarmed  Michelagnolo,  who 
began  to  entertain  thoughts  of  quitting  Italy 
and  retreating  to  Constantinople ;  but  at  the 
entreaties  of  the  Gonfaloniere  Soderini,  he  at 
length  consented  to  comply  with  the  wishes 
of  the  pope  by  returning  once  more  to  Rome. 
Th^  remonstrances  of  Soderini  to  Michel- 
agnolo on  this  occasion  are  preserved  by  Con* 
divi.  "  Thou  hast  tried  an  experiment  upon 
"  the  pope,"  said  the  Gonfaloniere,  "  upon 

"  which 


faj  Ccndivi,  vUa  di  Michelagn.  p.  90. 


A.D.1MI. 
A.Xt.40. 
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"  which  the  kiiMr  of  France  would  scarcely   chap. 

"  have  ventured.    He  must  not  therefore  be  _____^ 

<<  under  the  necessity  of  submitting  to  fur- 

"  ther  entreatiesi  nor  must  we  on  thy  account 

*^  risk  the  dangers  of  war  and  the  safety  of 

'^  the  state.    Prepare  therefore  to  return,  and 

*^  if  thou   hast  any  apprehensions  for  thy 

^^  safety,  thou  shalt  be  invested  with  the  title 

*^  of  our  ambassador,  which  will  sufficiently 

^^  protect  thee  from  his  wrathZ/a^ 

The  reconciliation  between  Michelagnolo 
and  Julius,  took  place  in  the  month  of  No-  ^*^^  ^ 
vember,  l506/bj  at  Bologna,  which  place  had  jQ|iagn.ia 


just  before  surrendered  to  the  pontifical  arms.  BoIocimu 
In  consequence  of  the  indisposition  of  the 
cardinal  Soderini,  who  was  expected  to  have 
been  the  moderator  on  this  occasion,  Michel- 
agnolo was  introduced  by  one  of  the  bishops 
who  was  attached  to  the  service  of  the  car- 
dinal. The  artist  submissively  waited  for 
the  apostolic  benediction ;  but  the  pope,  with 
an  oblique  glance  and  stem  countenance,  ex- 
claimed, *^  Instead  of  coming  here  to  meet 
VOL.  IV.  X  "  us* 


faj  Condivif  vita  di  Michelagn.  p*  20« 
ftj  r.  onie^  chap,  viii*  yol.  ii.  /•  69» 
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CHAP,  a  ug  jjjQu  jjgigj  expected  that  we  should  come 
xxn 

*     "  to  look    for  thee!"      Michelagnolo,  with 

A.  p.  1411.  due  humility,  was  proceeding  to  apologize 
4.  iPtoML  IX.  for  his  precipitancy,  when  the  good  bishop, 
desirous  of  appeasing  the  anger  of  the  pope, 
began  to  represent  to  his  holiness,  that  such 
men  as  Michelagnolo  were  ignorant  of  every 
thing  but  the  art  they  professed,  and  were 
therefore  entitled  to  pardon.  The  reply  of 
the  pontiff  w^s  made  with  his  staff  across  t|ie 
shoulders  of  the  bishop,  and  Julius  having 
thus  vented  his  wrath,  gave  Michelagnolo  his 
benediction  and  received  him  once  more  into 
his.  favour  and  confidence/a^l  On  this  occa« 
sion,  that  great  artist  erected,  in  front  of  the 
church  of  S.  Petronio  at  Bologna,  a  statue  of 
the  pontiff  in  bronze,  which  he  is  said  to- 
have  executed  so  as  to  express  in  the  most 
energetic  manner  those  qualities  by  which  he 
was  distinguished ;  giving  grandeur  and  majesty 
to  the  person,  and  courage,  promptitude,  and 
fierceness  to  the  countenance,  whilst  even  the 
drapery  was  remarkable  for  the  boldness  and 
magnificence  of  its  folds.  When  Julius  saw/ 
the  model,  and  observed  the  vigour  of  the  at- 
titude and  the  energy  with  which  the  right 

arm 


'    ■  -  ■        —  - 

faj  Condivij  vila  il  Midifilaff\.  p.  32. 
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arm  was  extended,  he  inquired  from  the  artist  chap. 
whether  he  meant  to  represent  him  as  dis-  _ 


pensing  his  benediction  or  his  curse;  to  a.d.i5«i. 
which  Michelagnolo  prudently  rephed,  that  A.Fwt.ix. 
he  meant  to  represent  him  in  the  act  of  ad- 
monishing the  citizens  of  Bologna.  In  return, 
the  artist  requested  to  know  from  his  holiness 
whether  he  would  have  a  book  in  his  hand. 
"  No,"  replied  Julius,  **  give  me  a  sword, 
"  I  am  no  scholar.*Y^>/ 

The  completion  of  this  statue  employed 
Michelaenolo  for  sixteen'  months,  at  the  ex-  ^'^^^^ 
piration  of  which  time  hie  repaired  once  more 
to  Rome.  He  there  met  with  a  yet  more 
powerful,  although  much  younger  rival  than 
he  had  left  at  Florence,  in  the  celebrated  Raf- 
faello  d'  Urbino.  This  distinguished  painter, 
Julius  II.  had,  on  the  recommendation  of  his 
architect  Bramante,  who  stood  related  to  Raf- 
faello,  invited  to  Rome ;  at  which  city  he,  as 
well  as  Michelagnolo,  arrived  in  the  year 
IbO^.fbJ    Rafiaello  was  now  twenty-five  years 

X  S  of 


faj  The  fate  of  this  statue  is  before  related,  chap.  \uu 
fol.  ii.  p.  123. 

{bj  U  appears  firom  the  narratlire  of  Vgsari,  that  Raf- 
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CHAP,    of  age,   having  been  born  at  Urbino  in  the 
^^^'     year  1483-     His  father  was  a  painter,  and  al- 
A.  D.  iMi.    though  of  no  great  eminence,  is  supposed  to 
A.  ftam.  IX  ^^^  directed  the  early  studies  of  his  son  in 
their  proper  track.    He  was  afterwards  placed 
under  the  tuition  of  Pietro  Perugino,  whom 
he  soon  rivalled  in  execution  and  surpassed 
in  design.     After  visiting  Gitta  di  Gastello, 
where  he  exercised  his  talents  with  great  ap- 
plause, he  was  called  to  Siena,  to  assist  the 
celebrated  painter  Pinturicchio,  who  was  em- 
ployed by  the  cardinal  Francesco  Piccolomini 
afterwards  Pius  IIL  to  decorate  the  library  of 
the  cathedral  in  that  city.     Raflaello  had  al- 
ready sketched  several  designs  for  the  work, 
and  had  himself  executed  a  part  of  it,  lyhen 
hearing  of  the  cartoons  of  Lionardo  da  Vinci 
and  of  Michelagnolo  at  Florence,  he  deter- 
mined to  pay  a  visit  to  that  place,  where  he 
arrived  in  the  year  15  04  9  and  is  enumerated 
among  the  young  artists  who  enlarged  their 
judgment  and  improved  their  taste  from  those 

celebrated 


fadlo  arrlyed  at  ftome  before  MichelagnoTo  returned  from 
Bologna,  after  having  completed  the  statue  of  Julius  IL 
Vita  di  Michelagn.  in  vile  dt*  Filtori,  in.  ?19.  v.  Aid- 
ritltt  Observ.  sur  la  vie  de  Mich.  Jng.  par  Condivi.  p.  72. 
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celebrated  models/a  J    The  death  of  his  pa-   ^  ^  ^  '^* 
rents  compelled  him  to  return  for  some  time  ,__^ 

iQ  A.  D.ian. 

A.  A.  40. 


faj  "  Tutti  coloro  che  su  quel  cartone  studiarono,  e  tal 
*'  cosa  disegnarono,  diventarono  pcnone  in  tale  arte  eccei- 
*'  lenti,  come  vedremo  poi;  che  in  tale  cartone  studio  Aris- 
*'  totile  da  Sangallo  amico  suo,  Ridolfo  Grillandajo,  Rqfaet 
"  Sanzio  da  Urbino^  Francesco  Granaccio,  Baccio  Band!- 
'^  nelii,  e  Alonzo  Berugetto  Spagnuolo."  Vasari^  iii.  209. 
Ed.  Botlari,  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  in  the  first 
edition  of  Vasari,  in  two  volumes,  Fior»  1660,  RqffitulU 
is  not  enumerated  among  the  artists  who  studied  from  thecar- 
toons  of  Pisa.  The  painters  there  mentioned  are  Aristotilt 
da  San  Gallo,  Ridolfo  Ghirlandajo,  Francesco  Granacci^ 
Baccio  Bandinello,  and  Alonzo  Berugetto;  to  whom  are 
added  Andrea  del  Sarto,  II  Francia  Bigio,  Jacopo  Sanso- 
vino,  II  Rosso,  Maturino,  Lorenzetto,  II  Tribolo,  Jacopo 
da  Pontormo,  and  Perin  del  Vaga*  That  RaflBwllo  studied 
ihe  works  of  Michelagnolo,  is,  however,  highly  probable^ 
and  so  far  from  being  derogatory  to  his  character,  confers 
honour  both  on  his  diligence  and  his  taste,  as  a  young  man 
of  twenty  years  of  age,  eager  to  obtain  improvement,  and 
capable  of  selecting  the  best  models  of  imitation.  The 
judicious  observations  of  M.  Miiriette  on  this  subject,  de« 
serve  the  notice  of  the  reader.  *<  II  est  vrai  que  I'un  et 
*'  Tautre  etoient  nes  deux  hommes  superiors ;  mais  M* 
*'  Ange  est  venu  le  premier,  et  c'  auroit  ete  une  mau* 
*'  vaise  vanite  a  Raphael,  dont  il  n'etoit  pas  capable,  que 
*'  de  negliger  d'etudier  avec  tous  les  autres  jeunes  peintres 
''  de  son  terns,  d'apres  un  ouvrage,  qui  de  I'aveu  de  tous, 
^*  etoit  superieur  i  tout  ce  qui  avoit  encore  paru."  Ma* 
rUtUf  Obstrv.  sur  la  vit  de  Michelagn.  par  Condivi.  p.  72, 


1 
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CHAP.   tQ  Urbiao,   for  the  arrangement  of  his  do* 
•      *     mestic  concerns,  but  he  soon  afterwards  paid 

*  

A.  D.  i3ti.  a  second  visit  to  Florence,  where  he  may  be 

A.  JBt  40.  ' 

a:  Foot.  IX.  said  to  have  completed  his  professional  edu- 
cation, and  from  the  labours  of  Masaccio  in 
the  chapel  of  the  Brancacci,  and  the  works  of 
Michelagnolo  and  I^ionardo  da  Vinci,  to 
have  derived  those  constituent  elements  of 
his  design,  which,  combined  by  the  predo- 
minating power  of  his  own  genius,  formed 
that  attractive  manner  which  unites  the  sub- 
lime and  the  graceful,  in  a  greater  degree 
than  is  to  be  found  in  the  productions  of  any 
other  master. 

Soon    after  the  return  of  Michelagnolo 
Hichdag-    fj.Qj^  Bologna  to  Rome,  the  pope,  who  was 

nolo  com-  #•    t  •  i  r  i_« 

nenceshis  Well  aware  of  the  variety  and  extent  ol  bis 
Vorki  in     talents,  formed  the  resolution  of  decorating 
^gfy^^  the  chapel  erected  by  his  uncle  Sixtus  IV. 
with  a  series  of  paintings  on  sacred  subjects, 
in  a  style  of  grandeur  superior  to  any  that  had 
before  been  produced.     The  execution  of  this 
.    immense  work  he  committed  to  Michelagnolo, 
who,  we  are  told,  felt  great  reluctance  in  un- 
dertaking it,  being  desirous  to  proceed  with 
the  tomb  of  the  pontiff;  and  endeavoured  to 
prevail  upon  the  pope,  rather  to  intrust  it  to 
Raffaello,  who  was  nmch  more  conversant  than 

himself 
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himself  with  the  process  of  paintinc  in  fresco,   chap. 

.  XXII. 

It  has  also  been  said,  thkt  the  pope  was  prompt- 1_ 

«d  to  engage  Michelagnolo  in  this  employ  by  a.  d.  imi. 
the  envy  or  malignity  of  the  enemies  of  that  a.  Foot.  i^. 
artist,  and  particularly  of  Bramante,  who  ht^ 
ing  well  aware  of  the  superiority  of  Michel-^ 
agnolo  as  a  sculptor,  conceived  that  as  a  paint- 
er he  would  be  found  inferior  to  Raffaello ; 
but  imputatiohs  of  this  kind  are  generally  the 
result  of  little  minds,  that  attributie  to  more 
elevated  characters  the  nibtives  by  which  they 
are  themselves  actuated,  and  the  instances  of 
mutual  admiration  and  good-will  which  appeal^ 
in  the  conduct  of  Raffaello  and  Michelagnolo 
towards  each  other,  are,  at  least,  a  sufficient 
proof  that  they  were  both  equally  superior  to 
an  illiberal  jealousy.  The  pontiff,  who  had 
destined  the  talents  of  Raffaello  to  ahother 
purpose,  would  however  sldmit  of  no  apology. 
The  paintings  with  which  the  chapel  had  been 
decorated  by  the  elder  masters  were  immedi- 
ately destroyed^  and  the  designs  for  the  ceiling 
by  Michelagnolo  were  commenced.  Conscious, 
however,  of  his  inexperience  in  the  mechani- 
cal part  of  his  art,  he  invited  from  Florence 
several  painters  to  his  assistance,  among  whom 
were  Granacci,  Giuliano  Bugiardini,  Jacopo 
di  Sandro,  the  elder  Indaco,  Agnolo  di  Don- 
nino,  and  Aristotilc^lF  San  Gallo,  who  for 

some 
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CHAP,  gome  time  paints  under  his  directions ;  \m\ 
_  the  efforts  of  th^se  secondary  artists  were  so 
^  £t^^  inadequate  to  his  own  conceptions)  that  he  one 
A.  Pont.  IX  morning  wholly  destroyed  their  labours,  and 
shutting  the  doors  of  the  chapel  aj^inst  thcnii 
refused  to  admit  them  to  a  sight  of  him.  From 
-that  moment  he  proceeded  in  his  work  without 
wy  assistance,  having  even  prepared  his  co* 
lours  with  his  own  hands.  The  difficulties 
which  he  experienced  are  particularly  noticed 
by  his  biographer  Vasari ;  but  they  were  con-^ 
quered  by  the  diligence  smmI  perseverance  of 
the  artist,  who  on  this  oociision  availed  himself 
of  the  experience  and  advice  of  Giuliano  da 
S.  Gallo.  Wbbn  Michelagnolo  had  complet-t 
ed^  one  half  of  the  work,  the  pontiff  insisted 
oa  its  being  publicly  shewn-  The  chapel  was 
accordingly  opened,  the  scaffolding  removed, 
and  in  the  year  15 1 1,  the  populace  were  gra* 
tified  with  the  first  specimen  of  these  celebrat- 
ed  productions*  The  applauses  bestowed  on 
them  induced  the  pontiff  to  urge  Michelagno-' 
lo  to  proceed  in  the  work,  regardless  of  the 
advice  of  Brnmanie,  who,  as  we  are  told,  was 
now  desirous  that  the  termination  of  it  should 
be  intrusted  to  Raffaello.  As  it  approached 
towards  a  close,  the  eagerness  and  impor- 
tunity of  the  pontiff  increased*  Having 
impatiently    inquired^  from  the  artist  when 

he 
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lie  meant  to  finish  it,  and  Michelagnolo  having  chap; 


xxu. 


replied,  "  When  I  am  able ;"  "  When  I  am 
**  aUe!'*  retorted  Julius,  in  great  wrath,  a.d.i«i. 
^^  thou  hast  a  mind  then  that  I  should  have  a.  pwciz. 
^^  thee  thrown  from  the  scaffold  V'fa)  After 
this  threat,  the  completion  of  the  work  was 
not  long  delayed,  and  on  the  day  of  All-Saints, 
in  the  year  I5 12,  the  paintings  were  exposed 
to  public  view;  without,  however,  having  re- 
ceived from  the  artist  the  final  touches  of  his 
pencil.  The  whole  time  employed  by  Mi« 
chels^nolo  in  this  labour,  was  twenty  months, 
and  he  received  for  it,'  in  different  payments, 
the  sum  of  three  thousand  crowns. 

*  Such  were  the  circumstances  attending  the 
execution  of  the  great  works  in  fresco  of  Mi- 
chelagnolo, which  yet  remain  in  the  chapel  of 
Sixtus  IV.  although  darkened  by  time,  and 
obscured  by  the  perpetual  use  of  wax  tapers 
in  the  services  of  the  Roman  church.  The 
different  compartments  of  the  ceiling  were  oc- 
cupied by  various  subjects  of  sacred  history ; 

and 


faj  '<  II  papa  dimandandolo  un  gionio,  quando  finirebbe 
^*  qudla  cappella,  e  rispondendo  egli,  quando  potro; 
^*  Quando  pptrd^  egli  soggiunse;  fu  hai  vogliay  ch'io  ii 
**  Jaeeia  giitar  gik  di  qiul  paiccj"     Condivi^  vita  di  M*  A. 
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CHAP,  and  on  tlie  walls  of  the  chapel,  sit  in  solemn 

^ ^  grandeur  those  sublime  and  terrific  figures  of 

A.  D.  IMA.  the  sybib  and  prophets,  that  unfold  ideas  of 
^  PoAt  iz.  form  and  of  character  beyond  the  limits  of 
c(»nmon  nature,  and  commensurate  with  the 
divine  functions  in  which  they  appear  to  be 
enga^ed.faj  Over  the  altar  piece  is  the  great 
picture  of  the  last  judgment ;  the  master-piece 
of  Michelagnolo,  and  the  admiration  and  re* 
proach  <^  future  artists;  but  this  immense 
offspring  of  labour  and  of  genius,  although 
requisite  to  complete  the  grand  cycle  of  divine 
dispensation  which  the  artist  had  formed  in  his 
own  mind,  was  hot  commenced  until  the  pon^ 
tificate  of  Paul  III.*  nearly  thirty  years  after  he 
had  terminated  the  earlier  pait  of  his  work« 

psdntiDgi        Whilst  Michelagnolo  was  thus  employed 
€f  Raibei.  by  J^li^s  11^  in  the  Sistine  chapel,  Raffaello 

Vatieaou  '^^  ^^S^S^d  in  decorating  die  chambers  of 
the  Vatican  with  those  admired  productions, 
which  first  displayed  the  extent  of  his  genius^ 
imd  the  wonderful  fertility  of  his  invention* 

He 


faj  It  the  reader  wishes  to  form  a  proper  idea  «f  these 
productioas,  I  cannot  refer  him  to  a  better  source  of  inform** 
ation,  than  to  the  third  discourse  of  Mr.  Fuseli,  professor 
of  paintinj^  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  London,  paUishec} 
by  Johnson,  1801. 
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He  commenced  his  labours  in  the  Camera  della   <^  H  A  p. 

xxu 
Segnatnra^  with  the  celebrated  picture,  usual-  • 


ly,  but  erroneously,  called  the  dispute  on  the  a.  p.  i*ei. 
saci^aments ;  a  work  so  daring  in  its  design^  a.  Font.  ix. 
and  so  complex  in  its  composition,  as  to.  have  pi^i^^^f 
given  rise  to  various  conjectures  respecting  the  Tbeoiogj* 
intention  of  the  artist*  The  scene  compre- 
hends both  earth  and  heaven.  The  veil  of  the 
empyreum  is  withdrawn.  Tiie  eternal  Father 
is  visible.  His  radiance  illuminates  the  hea- 
vens. The  cherubim  and  seraphim  surround 
him  at  awful  distance.  With  the  one  liand 
he  sustains  the  earth :  with  the  other  he  blesses 
it  Below  him,  but  in  another  atmosphere,  sits 
the  son  ;  who  with  outstretched  hands  and 
a  look  of  extreme  compassion,  devotes  him- 
self for  the  salvation  of  mankind.  On  one 
side  of  Christ  sits  the  virgin  mother  who 
adores  him ;  on  the  other,  St.  John  the  Bap- 
tist who  indicates  him  as  the  saviour  of  the 
world.  The  great  assembly  of  patriarchs, 
prophets,  evangelists,  and  martyrs,  all  of  whom 
are  strongly  characterized,  are  seated  In  the 
beatific  regions  and  enjoy  the  divine  glory. 
Among  these  appears  our  first  parent  Adam, 
now  purified  from  the  effect  of  his  transgres- 
«ion.  Such  is  the  celestial  part  of  this  com* 
position.  On  earth,  the  altar  appears  in  the 
midst  supporting  the  host.     On  each  side  are 

arranged 
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CHAP,   arranged  various  pontiffs,  prelates,  and  doctors 
-  of  the  church,  whose  writings  have  illustrated 

A.  D.  iMi.  the  great  mystery  of  the  Trinity.  Their  attea- 
A.  poau  iz.  tion  is  not  directed  to  the  awful  scene  above,  the 
view  of  which  is  intercepted  by  thick  clouds^ 
but  is  concentrated  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
holy  wafer,  as  the  visible  and  substtotial  es- 
sence of  deity.  The  extremities  of  the  pic- 
ture to  the  right  and  left,  are  filled  by  groups 
of  pious  and  attentive  spectators,  among  whom 
the  painter  has  introduced  the  portrait  of  his 
relation  and  patron  Bramante. 


'•  # 


The  high  commendations  bestowed  on  this 
picture,  as  well  at  the  time  it  was  produced,  as 
by  every  one  who  has  since  had  occasion  to  men- 
tion it,  are  not  beyond  its  merits  \(a)  yet  to  do 
full  justice  to  the  artist,  some  regard  must  be 
had  to  the  state  of  the  art  in  the  age  in  which 
he  lived*  To  this  may  be  attributed  the  for- 
mality of  the  design,  by  which  the  two  sides 
of  the  picture  emerge  from  the  centre,  and 
correspoad,  perhaps  too  mechanically,  to  each 

other; 


fa)  It  has  frequently  been  engrayed,  particulariy  hj 
Giorgio  Chisi  of  Mantua,  in  a  large  print  of  two  sheets.  A 
sketch  of  it  has  also  lately  been  given  by  Mr.  Duppa,  in  his 
life  of  Rafiaello ;  accompanied  by  several  heads,  elegantly 
engraved  after  drawings  of  the  same  size  as  the  original  pic« 
ture,  published  by  Robinsons,  1802t  large  fo« 
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other ;  the  barbarous  custom  of  gilding  some  ^^^^* 
parts  of  the  work,  in  order  to  produce  a  richer 


effect ;  and  lastly,  the  extraordinary  solecism  ^  ^g,^' 
of  introducing  an  extraneous  light,  which  ex-  a.  Font.  ix. 
tends  through  the  whole  composition,  and  af- 
fects in  the  midst  of  their  concentrated  glory, 
the  divine  characters  there  represented,  in 
common  with  the  rest  of  the  piece ;  an  error 
of  which  artists  of  much  inferior  character 
were  soon  aware,  and  which  Federico  Zucca- 
ro,  in  his  celebrated  picture  of  the  Annuncia* 
tion,  in  the  church  of  the  Jesuits  at  Rome, 
was  careful  to  woidf aj 

This  representation  of  theology  was  fol- 
lowed by  that  of  philosophy,  exemplified  in 
the  Gymnasium  or  school  of  Athens,  where, 
in  a  splendid  amphitheatre,  the  ancient  philo- 
sophers are  introduced  as  instructing  their 

pupils 


faj  It  14  remarkable,  that  in  order  to  shew  his  decided 
intenUon,  Zuccaro  has,  in  this  work,  represented  the  sun 
rising  in  full  splendour,  a  circumstance  which  produces  no 
effect  of  light  and  shadow  on  the  picture,  the  beams  of  the 
*un  being  absorbed  in  the  superior  light  which  issues  imme- 
diately from  the  Deify.  This  picture  is  described  by  Va- 
»»ri,  in  his  life  of  Taddeo,  the  brother  of  Fcderigo;  W/^, 
^^-  ill.  p.  161,  102,  and  has  been  carefully  engraved  by 
J'Sadeler,  1680. 


1 
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CHAP,  pupils  in  the  various  departments  of  humas 
_  knowledge.     Pythagoras,  Socrates,  Plato,  and 

A.D.i5«i.  Aristotle,  are  characteristically  distinguished. 
A.  Font.  IX.  Empedocles,  Epicharmus,  Archytas,  Diogenes, 
^^  and  Archemides,  pursue  their  various  avoca- 
*  tions.  The  presiding  deities  are  Apollo  and 
Minerva,  exhibited  in  their  statues.  A  noble* 
youth,  in  a  white  mantle  omkmented  with  gold, 
is  said  to  represent  Francesco  Maria  della  Ro* 
vere,  great  nephew  of  the  pontiff:  Another 
youth,  attentive  to  the  demonstrations  of  Ar- 
chimedes, is  supposed  by  Vasari  to  be  the* 
portrait  of  Federigo  marquis  of  Mantua,  who' 
was  then  at  Rome  ;  and  in  the  person  of  Archi- 
medes,  the  artist  has  again  taken  an  opportu* 
nity  of  perpetuating  the  likehess  of  Braniante. 
Joetiy.  The  subject  of  the  picture  intended  as  a  re- 
presentation of  poetry,  is  the  assembly  of 
Apollo  and  the  Muses  on  the  summit  of  mount' 
Parnassus.  The  most  distinguished  charac- 
ters of  ancient  and  modern  times  are  there  in- 
troduced. The  father  of  epic  poetry,  in  an 
attitude  of  great  dignity,  recites  his  composi- 
tions. Virgil  points  out  to  Dalite  the  track  he 
is  to  pursue.  Of  living  authors,  only  Sanaz- 
2aro  and  Tebaldeo  are  admitted  into  these  re- 
gions of  poetic  immortality.  The  artist  has, 
however,  claimed  a  place  for  liimself  in  this 
august  assembly.      He  appears  near  to  Virgil, 

crowned 
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crowned  with  laurel.  *'  and  is  deservedly  ad*-  chap. 

.                 .  xxn. 

"  mitted/'    says  his  warm   admirer  Bellori,  1. 


"  into  that  Parnassus,  where*  he  drank  from   ^'^-^^^ 

.  A.  «tj  46. 

'^  his  infancy  the  waters  of  Hippocrene  and  a.  fml  ix. 
^^  was  nursed  by  the  Muses  and  the  Graces/ '(^ay! 
The  representation  of  jurisprudence  includes     jutkpn' 
two  distinct  actions,  at  two  distant  periods  of  ^^"^e. 
time,  which  are  rendered,  however,  less  ob- 
jectionable by  their  being  separated  by  the 
position  of  the  window.   On  one  side  sits  Gre* 
gory  IX^  who  delivers  the  decretals  to  an- 
advocate  of  the  consistory;   but  under  the- 
character  of  that  pontiff,  the  painter  has  in* 
troduced  the  portrait  of  Julius  IL    In  the  car- 
dinals who  surround  the  pope  he  has  also  re*^ 
presented  those  of  his  own  times,  and  particu*^ 
larly  the  cardinal  Giovanni  de'  Medici,  after- 
wards Leo  X.  Antonio  cardinal  del  Monte, 
and  the  cardinal  Alessandro  Farnese   after-^ 
wards  Paul  IIL      On  the  left  side  of  the  win*^ 
dow  appears  the  emperor  Justinian,  who  in«^ 
trusts  the  Pandects  to  Trebonian.     By  these 
incidents  the  painter  evidently  intended  to  ex-- 
hibit  the  establishment  and  completion  of  civil' 
and  of  canon  law.     Above  the  window,  the 
virtues  of  prudence,  temperance,  and  forti- 
tude,- 


ftij  Billon^  Discrilt^  ^^.  p.  53. 
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CHAP,  tude,  the  indispensable  attendants  on  justice^ 

are  displayed  in  their  proper  symbols.     The 

A.D.1K1.  labours  of  Rafiaello  in  this  chamber  form  a 
A.  Ftat.  iz.  complete  series.  His  object  was  to  exemplify, 
in  a  picturesque  manner,  the  four  principal 
sciences,  the  guides  and  instructors  of  human 
life.  The  key  to  this,  if  any  were  wanting,  is 
found  in  the  single  figures  painted  in  circles 
in  the  ceiling,  above  each  picture,  and  deci- 
sively marking  the  intention  of  the  artist* 
Above  the  representation  of  the  Trinity  is  the 
emblematical  figure  of  Theology;  above  the 
school  of  Athens,  that  of  Philosophy ;  sJiove 
the  Parnassu9,  Poetry;  and  above  the  Juris- 
prudence, that  of  Justice;  four  figures  in  which 
the  peculiar  grace  and  manner  of  the  artist  are 
not  less  displayed  than  in  the  more  laborious 
compositions  beneath.  The  basement  and  in- 
terstices of  the  room  are  richly  ornamented 
with  paintings  in  chiaro-scuro,  executed  after 
the  designs  of  Rafiaello,  by  Fra.  Giovanni  of 
Verona ;  among  which  are  several  emblemad- 
cal  and  historical  works  illustrating  the  same 
subjects.  Under  the  arch  of  the  window  of 
this  cliamber,  which  looks  towards  the  gar- 
dens of  the  Belvedere,  is  yet  inscribed,  Julius 
II.  LiGUR.  Pont.  Max.  Ann.  Ghr.  mdxi. 

FONTI^igAT.  SUI.  VII. 

This 
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^^^                                                                                                •                       *                          ft  • 

This  precise  period,  when  Raffaello  had  chap. 

finisl^d  the  first  series  of  his  labours  in  the  -          - 


Vatican,  and  Michelagnolo  exposed  to  pub-    a.d.issi. 
lie  view  a  part  of  his  paintings  in  the  Sistine  a.  pont.  i^. 
thapel,    recalls   to  consideration  a  question  ^^|^^|^ 
which  has  been  discussed  with  great  warmth,  RafiaeUo 
and  at  great  extent,  by  the  writers  on  this  ™P«>^«* 
subject  \{aj  Whether  Raffkello  acquired  a  greater  ^^^  ^^^^^ 
style  from  observing  the  works  of  Michelag-  of  Midid* 
nolo?    This  contest  originated  with  Vasari,  ■*^'®; 
who  informs  us  in  his  Life  of  Rafiaello,  that 
when  Michelagnolo  was  obliged  to    retreat 
from  Rome  to  Florence,  on  account  of  his 
dissensions  with  Julius  II.  in  the  Sistine  cha- 
pel, firamante,  who  kept  the  keys  of  the  chft- 
pel,  secretly  introduced  his  relation  Rafiael- 
lo,  and  allowed  him  the  inspection  of  the 
work ;  in  consequence  of  which  he  not  only 
painted  anew  the  figure  bf  Isaiah  which  he 
had  then  just  finished,  above  the  statue  of  S. 
Anna  by  Sansovino  in  the  church  of  S.  Agos- 
tino,  lut  afterwards  enlarged  and  improved 
Jbis  manner  by  giving  it  greater  majesty ;  in- 
voL.  IV.  Y  somuch 


»;--.— 


if  a)  Particularly  by  Vasari,  Condivi,  Bellori,  Giuseppe 
Crespi  in  the  Lettere  Pittoriche,  Bottari  in  his  notes  on 
Vasari,  and  finally  by  Lanzi  with  great  judgment,  but  per- 
haps with  too  evident  a  partiality  to  RafifacUo. 


$SS  THB    LIFX   Of    : 

9^^'«   f  omuch  that  Michelagnolo  on  his  return  was 
.  aware,  from  the  style  of  Kafiaello,  of  the 


A.j>.im.  transactions  which  had  occurred  durine 

A.  AC  40.  ^  ^ 

A.  jfmi.  IX  absence/o^  On  this  story^  it  must,  however, 
be  acknowledged  that  little  reliance  can  be 
placed:  Gondivi,  who  is  supposed  to  have 
written  the  life  of  Michelagnolo  under  th^ 
immediate  inspection  of  that  great  artist/^j 

allude^ 


faj  '*  A vvenne adunque  in  queato  tempo  €h$' MiAd^ 
M  ag^lo  fece  at  Ihpa  nella  capella  qud  romor§  t  ptuirM 
**  di  che  parUremo  nella  vita  sua^  oiuie  fii  forzato  fag^rsi 
^*  aFiorenza;  per  il  che  avcndo  Bramante  la  diiave  delli 
-*.*  capella,  a  Rafiaello,  come  amico,  la  fece  vedere,  ac« 
**  cvadA  i  modi  di  Michelagnolo  comprendere  potesse* 
,'*  Onde  tal  vista  fu  cagione,  che  inSant.  Agostino  aopra 
«  la'Sant'  Anna  d'  Andrea  Sansoyino,  in  Roma,  Rafl&ella 
'*  subito  rifacesse  di  nuovo  lo  Esaia  Profeta,  che  ci  si  vedet 
^'  che  di  gii  I'  aveva  finito.    Nella  quale  opera,  per  le 
*<  cose  yedutedi  Michelagnolo,  miglioro'ed  ingrandl  fiior 
^<«  di  toodo  la  maniera,  e  <liedele  pitk  maesti;  percb^  nel 
'^^  veder  poi  Michelagqolo  Topera  di  Rafiaello,  pensd  cht 
'*^  Bramante,  come  era  vero,  gli  avesse  fatto  quel  male  in- 
'«!  nanzi,  per  fare  utile  e  nome  a  Rafiaello/*    fas.  TUa  Hf 
'FUiorL  vol.  ii.  p.  104. 

fb)  <'  Plus  jeliscettevie,"  sa^sM.  Mariette,  <<  plus 

<*  je  suis  convaincu,  qu^  Tauteur  recrivoit  presque  sous  la 

-•*  dictee  de  Michel- Ange.     II  y  regne  un  air  de  verite  que 

**  n'a  point  celle  de  Vaaari."  Obstrvalions  mr  Im  vii  4/t  if. 

A.  it  Condivij  p.  72; 
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alluded  td  no  •  such  circumstance  ;  to  which   c  h  A  K 
it  may  be  added,  that  the  quarrel  between  _ 

Julius  IL  and  Michelagnolo  occurred  whilst    a.d.mm. 
the    latter  was  employed  in  preparing    the  ^.toolix. 
tomb  of  the  pontiff,  long  before  the    com- 
mencement of  the  works  in  the  Sistlne  cha- 
pel ;  and  that  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever 
quitted  Rome  in  disgust  after  such  work  was 
begun,  although  Vasari  in  his  life  of  Raffael<r 
lo»  promises  to  relate  such  an  incident  when 
he  treats  on  the  life  of  Michelagnolo.     So 
far,  however,  is  he  from  performing  his  pro- 
mise, that  *when  he  arrives  at  this  period  in 
the  life  of  Michelagnolo,  he  not  only  forgets 
or  declines  to  relate  this  incident,   but  ex* 
pressly  assigns  the  first  sight  which  Raffaello 
had  of  the  Sistine  chapel,  to  the  period  when 
Michelagnolo  publicly  exposed  a  part  of  his 
work;   from  the  consideration  of  which,  as 
he  then  tells  us,  Raffaello  instantly  changed 
his    manner,    and   adopted  the  great    style 
'which   he  displayed  in  his  future  produo*^ 
tions.fo^    We  may  therefore  jeject  the  story 

Yi}  of 


.^^j^ 


(a)  *^  Trasse,  siibito  che  hi  scoperto,  tutta  Roma  a 

^  vedere,  ed  il  Papa  fu  il  primo,  non  avendo  pariova  cht 

^  abbaiMsif  la  pdvfre  j^er  il  dislare  di'  pal^l ;  dore  Raf* 

••'.  ti  fiidlo 
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CHAP,  of  the  private  visit  of  Raflkello  to  the  Sistine 

, [_  chapel,    on    the   authority  of  Vasari    him- 

A.  D.  15C1.  self/aj     But  the  question  will  equally  recur ; 
A.  Fwt.  IX.  Whether 


<*  faelloda  Urbino,  che  era  molto  eccellente  in  imitare, 
^*  vistola,  mutd  subito  maniera,  e  fece  a  un  tratto  per 
^*  mostrare  la  virtii  sua,  i  profeti  e  le  sibille  dell'  opera 
*<  della  pace ;  e  Bramante  allora  tentk,  che  V  altril  mtti 
**  della  capella  si  desse  dal  Papa  a  RaSaello."  Vasari^  Fite  * 
U  Fiiiorii  iii.  392. 

faj  The  origin  of  Vasari's  error  is  discoverable  by  a 
comparison  of  the  original  edition  of  his  lives,  in  1550, 
With  those  wMch  followed  it.  In  this  first  edition  we  find 
no  account  of  any  quarrel  between  Julius  and  Michelagnolo 
Respecting  his  tomb ;  but  in  relating  the  circumstances  at- 
tending the  painting  the  Sistine  chapel,  Vasari  informs 
us,  that  the  pope  was  eager  to  see  the  progress  of  the  work, 
for  which  purpose' he  had  paid  a  visit  to  the  chapel,  where 
he  was  refused  admittance  by  Michelagnolo.  That  the  art- 
ist knowing  the  inflexible  temper  of  the  pomiff,  and  bein^ 
apprehensive  that  some  of  his  attendants  might  be  induced, 
either  by  bribes  or  threats,  to  admit  him,  pretended  ta 
quit  Rome  for  a  few  days,  and  gave  the  keys  to  his  assist* 
ants,  with  oitTers  that  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  eater, 
•even  if  it  were  the  pope  himself.  He  then  shut  himself  up 
in  the  chapel,  and  proceeded  with  his  labours,  when  Une 
pope  made  his  appearance,  and  was  the  first  to  mount  the 
scafibld;  but  Michelagnolo,  pretending  not  to  know  him, 
saluted  him  with  a  shower  of  tiles  and  slates,  insomuch. 
that  he  was  glad  to  effect  his  escape.  Immediately  after- 
wards,^ Michelagnolo  quitted  the  diapel  through  a  window, 

and 

'2 
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Whether  Raffaello  invigorated  and  enlarged  his    c  H  a  Ft 
jtyU  from  the  works  of  Michelagnolo  ?  ^__1^ 

A.  D.  IMl, 
A.  SX,  46. 

Without  engaging  in  a  minute  examina-  A.poat.ix. 
tion  of  the  opinions  of  the  many  different     arcmn- 
writers  who  have  embraced  opposite  sides  of  •*^c««  «^«- 
this  question,  so  interesting  to  the  admirers  of  controver- 
the  fine  arts/a^  it  may  be  sufficient  to  advert  ty. 

to 


and  hastened  to  Florence,  leaving  the  key  of  the  chapd 
with  Bramante.  Vas.  vot.  ii.  p.  963.  Ei.  1550.  Better 
informationi  or  a  further  consideration  of  the  subject,  coa- 
vinced  Vasari  of  his  error,  and  in  his  subsequent  edition^ 
he  has,  in  his  life  of  Michelagnolo,  properly  assigned  the 
flight  of  Michelagnolo  to  a  former  period,  when  he  was 
employed  on  the  tomb  of  Julius  II*  and  omitted  the  story 
of  the  disagreement  in  the  chapel.  Through  inadvertence) 
however,  he  left  the  reference  to  this  incident  in  the  life  of 
Raffaello,  as  it  originally  stood,  in  which  he  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  subsequent  editors ;  whence  the  passage  in  which 
he  alludes  to  the  time,  '^  che  Michelagnolo  fece  al  Papa 
"  nella  capella  quel  romore  e  paura  di  che  parleremo  nella 
*'  vita  sua:  onde  iu  forzato  a  fuggirsi  a  Fiorenza,"  has 
no  corresponding  passage,  except  by  a  reference  back 
again  to  the  life  of  Raffaello,  in  the  later  editions  of  his 
works. 

■ 

faj  Bellori  boldly  denies  that  Raffaello  imitated  the 
manner  of  Michelagnolo  in  any  respect  whatever,  "  sia  il 
*'  disegno,  il  colore,  rigmido,  i  panni;  o  sia  i'idea  e  il 

**  concetto 
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CHAP,  to  two  circumstances  which  seem  to  be  suf- 
^,,___.  ficiently  decisive  of  the  controversy.  I.  By  a 
▲.D.uit.  reference  to  the  works  of  Raffaello,  even  as 
iz.  they  may  be  seen  through  the  medium  of  the 
elder  engravings  by  contemporary  artists,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  perceive  a  gradual  alteration 
and  improvement  of  his  style,  from  the  mea- 
gre forms  of  Perugino,  to  the  full  but  modest 
outline  of  his  riper  productions.  That  this 
was  the  result  of  patient  study  and  judicious 
selection,  is  evident  from  the  visible  grada- 
tions by  which  it  was  formed ;  and  what  master 
of  this  period  was  so  deserving  of  being  stu- 
died by  Rafiaello  as  Michelagnolo  ?  It  was 
to  this  circumstance  that  Michelagnolo  him* 
self  referred,  with  equal  truth  and  delicacy, 
when  he  said,  that  Rafiaello  did  not  derive 
his  excellence  so  much  from  nature,  as  from 
persevering  study;  an  expression  which  has 
been  considered  as  unjust  to  the  pretensions 
of  the  Roman  artist,  but  which  on  the  con- 
trary, confers  on  him  the  highest  praise^^tf^ 

11.  The 


"  coDceUo  deir  inTcnzione,'*  an  assertion  which  has  been 
controverted  with  great  success  by  Grespi,  Letlere  Piilon^ 
ck€y  ¥0L  ii.  p.  US. 

M  **  Ansi  (Mkhelagnslo)  ha  sempre  lodato  univer- 

**  salmente 
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II.  The  expression  attributed  by  Condivi,  to   CHA>. 

RaSkello,    without    contradiction    by    other  L. 

writers,  that  he  thanked  God  that  he  had  been  ^-  ^•**J* 
bom  in  the  time  of  Michelagnolo,  is  a  suf-  a.  ttmL  uc 
ficient  indication  that  he  had  availed  himself 
of  the  labours  of  his  great  contemporafy,  and 
refers  to  the  opportunities  which  had  been 
aifforded  him  of  improving  his  style  by  thie 
study  of  them,  as  well  in  his  youth  at  Flo- 
rence, as  in  his  riper  years  at  Rome.faJ  The 
study  of  Rafiaello  was  not,  however,  imita* 
tion,  but  selection.  The  works  of  Michel- 
agnolo  were  to  him  a  rich  magazine ;  but  he 
rejected  as  well  as  approved.  The  muscular 
forms,  daring  outline,  and  energetic  attitudes  of 
the  Florentine  artist,  were  harmonized  and 
softened  in  the  elegant  and  graceful  produc- 
tions of  the  pencil  of  Rafiaello.   It  is  thus  that 

Homer 
--  -  ■       ■        ■     -     ■>  -  ■  —  -  . 

*<  salmente  tutti,  etiam  Raffacllo  da  Urbino,  infra  il  qualt 
**  e  lui  giSl  fu  qualche  contesa  nella  pittura ;  lolamente  gli 
'^  ho  scntito  dire,  che  Rafiaello  noa  ebbe  quest'  arte  da 
^  natura,  ma  per  lungo  itudio."  Caniivi^  rita  di  Mi" 
ilulagn^  p.  50« 

•    (a)  **  RaflEttllo  d'Urbino,   quantunque.  voIoMe  omi« 
**  correr  coo  Michelagnolo,  pii^  volte  ebbe  a  dire,  the 
"  ringraziava  Iddiod'esser  nato  al  suo  tempo,  ayendoii*' 
"  tnuta  da  lui  aitra  maniera  di  quella,  che  del  padre,  die' 
*^  dipintorfu,  cdal  Peitigiiiofuomacftroavealmparaia.'*' 
Ibid.  '   '' 
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CHAP.   Hemer  was  imitated  by  Virgil ;  and  it  is  thus 

that   genius  always   attracts  and  assimilates 

▲.^.1581.   -^ith  itself  whatever  is  excellent,  either  in 
JLM.IX.  the  works  of  nature  or  the  production^  *  of 

The  labours  of  Raffaelio  in  the  Canura 
H^i^^ji^  delta  Segnatura^  had  obtained  the  full  appro- 
bation of  the  pontiff,  and  a  second  apartment 
contiguous  to  the  former,  was  destined  to  re- 
ceive its  inestimable  ornaments  from  his  hand. 
The  subject  first  chosen  by  Raffaelio  was  the 
story  of  Heliodorus,  the  prxfect  of  king 
Seleucus,  who,  whilst  he  was  employed  in 
plundering  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  of  the 
treasures  intended  «for  the  support  of  the 
widows  and  orphans,  was  assailed  by  a  formi- 
dable warrior  and  two  celestial  youths,  whom 
the  prayers  of  Onias  the  high  priest  had 
called  to  his  aid.     The  pencil  is  no  less  the 

instrument 


faj  The  judicious  Lanzi,  although  warmly  attached  to 
the  cause  of  Raffaelio,  sufficiently  admits,  t^t  he  attained, 
a  bolder  style  of  design  from  the  works  of  Michelagnolo. 
*^  Nel  rimanente  non  avria,  credo  (RafiaeUo)  negato  mai, 
*^  che  gli  esempj  di  Michelangiolo  gli  avean  inspirata  certa 
**  'maggiore  arditena  di  disegno,  e  che  nel  carattere  forte 
**  gli  avea  talora  imiuti.  Ma  come  imiuti?  M  rtndere^ 
'*  rifletce  il  Grespl  medesimo,  qutlla  maniira  piik  btUa  t 
**  piiL  maesiostt."    Lanzi,  Sloria  Fltlorica.  i.  396. 
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instrument  of  flattery  than  the"  pen,  and  in   <^hap« 

this  piece  the  artist  is  supposed  to  have  al-  ]_ 

hided  to  the  conduct  of  Julius  IL  who  had  ^i>-imi. 
driven  the  tyrants  and  usurpers  of  the  patri*  a.  poai.  ik 
mony  of  St  Peter  from  their  possessions,  and 
united  them  with  those  of  the  church.faj 
This  idea  is  confirmed  by  the  introduction  of 
the  pontiff,  as  being  witness  of  this  miracu"- 
lous  interposition.  He  is  carried  in  his  chair 
of  state,  and  is  surrounded  by  numerous  at-? 
tendants,  in  some  of  whom  the  painter 
has  represented  the  portraits  of  his  friends. 
Among  these  are  the  celebrated  engraver 
Marc- Antonio  Raimondi  one  of  the  disciples 
of  Raffaello,  and  Giampietro.  de'  Foliari  se^ 
eretary  of  the  petitions  to  the  Roman  see. 
Over  the  window  which  occupies  part  of  ano- 
ther side  of  the  apartment,  the  painter  has 
represented  the  celebration  of  the  Mass  at  Bol-> 
sena ;  in  which,  to  the  confusion  of  the  in-* 
credulous  priest  who  officiated  at  the  altar, 
the  holy  wafer  miraculously  dropped  bloods 
In  this  piece  also  the  pontiff  is  introd)iced| 
kneeling  in  prayer  and  intent  on  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  mass.  He  is  attended  by  two  car<* 
dinals  and  two  prelates  of  the  court,  proba-* 

bly 


faj  JBilUri,  dMscnit.  p.  07,  71 
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CHAP,  bly  friends  of  the  artist,  although  theresem- 
bhuices  are  now  no  longer  known.     In  these 


A.IK1M1.  works  Rafiaello  demonstrated,  that  widi  a 
j^rwuL  uL  grander  character  of  design,  he  had  also  Ac- 
quired a  greater  knowledge  of  the  effects  of 
light  and  shadow,  and  a  more  perfect  har- 
mony of  colour ;  insomuch,  that  he  may  just- 
ly be  said  to  have  united  and  exemplified  in 
himself,  at  this  period,  all  the  great  requisites 
of  the  art. 

Such  was  the  progress  which  had  been 
i^  X.  cQr  made  in  these  pursuits,  and  such  the  state  of 
^Vjj^   them  in  the  city  of  Rome,  when  Leo  X.  was 
to  reinind    Called  to  the  pontifical  throne.     One  of  the 
titedmrcii  earliest  objects  of  the  attention  of  the  new 
BO  mt  Ho-    pontiff  was  the  rebuilding,  in  a  most  splendid 
ww».        manner,   the  church   of  S.  Lorenzo  at  Flo- 
rence, for  which  purpose  he  resolved  to  avail 
himself  of  the  great  architectural  talents  of 
Michelagnolo,  who  was  then  employed  under 
the  cardinals  Lorenzo  Pucci    and  Leonard! 
Gressi  in  finishing  the  tomb  of  Julius  II* 
A  model  was  accordingly  prepared,  and  Mi- 
chelagnolo was  directed  to  proceed  to  Flo- 
rence and  take  the  sole  direction  of  the  work. 
He  was,  however,  unwilling  to  relinquish  an 
undertaking,  which  he  perhaps  considered  as 
more  worthy  of  his  talents,  and  endeavoured 

to 
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to  excuse  himself  to  the  pontlfif,  by  alleging    chap. 

that  he  stood  engaged  to  the  two  cardinals  to ^. 

complete  the  tomb.     Leo,  however,  informed    a.d.  i5w.^ 
him,  that  he  should  take  it  upon  himself  to  sa-  a,  po&l  yx- 
tisfy  them  in  this  respect,  and  Michelagnolo, 
contrary  to  his  wishes,  was  •  obliged  to  repair 
to  Florence.    Genius  resembles  a  proud  steed, 
that  whilst  he  obeys  the  slightest  touch  of  the 
kind  hand  of  a  master,  revolts  at  the  first 
indication  of  compulsion    and  of  restraint. 
Every  incident  became  a  cause  of  contention 
between  the  artist  and  his  patron.     Michel-^ 
agnolo  preferred  the  marble  of  Carrara ;  the^ 
pope  directed  him  to  open  the  quarries  of 
Pietra  Santa  in  the  territories  of  Florence, 
the  material  of  which  was  of  a  hard  and  in- 
tractable kind. fa)    The  artist  had  called  on' 
the  envoy  of  the  pope  for  a  sum  of  money, 
and  finding  him  engaged,  had  not  only  re* 
fused  to  wait  for  it,  but  when  it  Was  sent  after 
him  to  Carrara,   had  rejected  it  with  con- 
tempt.^^^    Under  these  discouraging  circum-* 
stance?,  the  proposed  building  made  but  little 

progress. 


faj  Condm^  FUa  di  Mic/ulagneU^  p.  30,  Sl« 

fij  Vasari^  FUa  di  MidulagnpU.     ru$  d$'  PiiUri^ 
sii*  233. 
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QHAP^  progress.  The  ardour  of  the  tiontifi'  was 
chilled  by  the  cold  reluctance  of  the  artist 
A-  D.  \su.  During  the  life  of  Leo  the  >f  ork  did  not  pro- 
A.  Font.  IX.  ceed  beyond  the  basement,  and  a  single  co- 
lumn of  marble  brought  from '  Carrara,  served 
only  as  a  memorial  of  the  unfortunate  disa- 
greement which  had  prevented  the  erection  of 
this  splendid  fabric.  In  fact  the  talents  of 
M ichelagnolo  owe  little  to  the  patronage  of 
Leo  X.  the  interval  of  whose  pontificate  forms 
the  most  inactive  part  of  the  life  of  that  great 
artist.  A  few  models  and  designs  for  oma: 
ments  of  internal  architecture,  are  the  princi- 
pal works  which  the  vigilance  of  his  histo- 
rians has  been  able  to  discover  during  that 
period ;  and  it  was  not  until  after  the  death 
of  the  pontiff  that  Michelagnolo  returned  to 
his  favourite  task,  the  completion  of  the 
tomb  of  Julius  IL  and  commenced  under  the 
directions  of  Clement  VIL  those  splendid 
monuments  for  the  chiefs  of  the  Medici  fa- 
mily, which  have  conferred  greater  honour 
en  himself  than  on  those  for  whom  they  were 
erecttd/aj 

The 


faj  It.  has  before  been  noticed  lliat  Michelagnolo  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  lulian  poetry ;  and  I  shall  talce 

this 
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The  individual  who,  as  an  artist,  forms  the   chap. 

XXII 

chief  glory  of  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X.  is  the  [_ 


accomplished  Rafiaello;  who,  uniting  to  an  a.d.jmi. 
elevated  genius  and  a  great  variety  of  talents,  a.  poul  i.^ 
the  most  engaging  modesty  and  complacency     ujuft^up 
of  manner,  attracted  in  an  eminent  degree  the  proceeds  Ui 
favour  and  munificence  of  the  pontiff.     Under  p^*™8 
such  patronage,  the  works  already  commenced  cwofthe 
in  the  chambers  of  the  Vatican  proceeded  with  Vaticm. 
increased  ardour.     The  first  subject  in  which  pg^^,^  ^ 
Raffaello  engaged  after  the  elevation  of  Leo     Attibu 
X.  was  the  representation  of  Attila  king  of 
the  Huns,  opposed  and  driven  from  Italy,  by 
the  admonitions  of  the  sainted  pontiff  Leo  IIL 
which  occupies  one  of  the  sides  of  the  apart- 
ment 


tfab  last  opportunity  to  observe,  that  his  writings,  although 
not  marked  by  splendid  imagery  and  striking  ornament, 
bear  the  same  elevated  character  as  the  productions  of  his 
chisel  and  his  pencil.     His  ideas  are  all  drawn  from  the 
same  source ;  and  whether  embodied  in  visible  forms,  or  ex- 
pressed through  the  medium  of  language,  discover  the  same 
•indications  of  their  superior  origin.   :  Throughout  his  whole 
Hfe  he  appears  to  have  been  impressed  with  a  deep  religious 
feeling.    His  poems  in  fact  are  not  amatory ;  although  many 
of  them  apparently  bear  that  character.    The  beauty  which 
he  admires  and  celebrates  is  not  sensual.    Through  the  per- 
'lections  of  the  creature  he  contemplates  only  the  Greatori 
and  the  breathings  of  his  passion  are  breathings  after  im- 
mortality. 
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•  , 

CHAP,  jnent  in  which  Rafifaello  had  before  represent- 

XXII* 

1_  ed  the  Heliodorus  and  the  miracle  at  Bolsena. 

A.  D.  iMi.  jjh^g  conception  of  this  picture  affords  a  deci* 
A.  Poat  IX.  sive  proof,  that  Raffaello  combined  the  fancy 
of  the  poet  with  the  skill  of  the  painter.  He 
sawy  that  to  have  exhibited  a  fierce  and  ex* 
asperated  warrior  retiring  with  his  army  at  the 
pacific  admonition  of  a  priest,  could  only 
have  produced  an  insipid  and  uninteresting 
effect.  But  how  greatly  is  this  incident  dig- 
nified, how  much  19  its  importance  increased, 
by  the  miraculous  interposition  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul,  the  chief  protecting  saints  of  the 
Roman  church,  who  descending  through  the 
air  in  menacing  attitudes,  although  visible 
only  to  the  monarch,  inspire  him  with  that 
terror  which  the  astonished  spectators  attri* 
bute  to  the  eloquence  and  courage  of  tlie  pon- 
tiff ifaj  Nor  is  it  to  be  supposed,  that  this  in* 
cident  detracts  from  the.  merits  of  S.  Leo, 
whose  character  and  conduct  derive  from  such 
auxiliaries  higher  honours,  than  the  display  of 
any  mortal  talents  could  bestow.  That  which 
appears  to  the  faithful  believer  as  a  miracle, 

is. 


faj  The  Attila  hat  been  cngnved,  not  qbIj  from  th» 
picture,  but  from  the  original  design  of  RtffanUo^  r.  Mel-- 
tMrif  nota  id  Vasari^  ii.  109. 
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iSy  however,  in  the  eye  af  the  discrlminatiag   chap. 

critic,  only  an  elegant  and  expressive  allegory,  

by  which  the  artist  insinuates  that  on  this  im-  ^  ^-  ^^ 
portant  occasion,  the  pontiff  was  actuated  by  a.  p«l  ij^ 
the  genuine  spirit  of  religion  and  a  true  regard 
for  the  honour  and  safety  of  the  Christian 
church.  In  such  instances  the  sister  arts  assi* 
milate  with  each  other,  and  the  pietura  loquens^ 
and  jthe  muta  poesis  are  synonymous  terms. 

All  the  powers  of  mind  and  of  mechanism 
displayed  by  Raffaello  in  this  picture,  are,  g,j,|g^p^ 
however,  only  the  subordinate  instruments  of  poM  es- 
one  great  purpose ;  that  of  flattering  the  reign-*.  P^*^"^ 
ing  pontiff.  Even  S.  Leo  himself  and  his 
dignified  attendamts  become  only  suppositi- 
tious personages,  intended  to  immortalize  Lea 
X.  and  the  cardinals  and  prelates  of  his  court| 
whose  .portraits  are  actually  substituted  for 
those  of  their  predecessors  in  the  honours  and 
dignities  of  the  Roman  see.  Here  a  new  al**' 
legory  commences,  which  has  hitherto  wholly 
escaped  the  observation  of  the  numerous  com* 
mentators  on  these  celebrated  productions. 
To  have  represented  Leo  X.  as  living  in  the 
time  of  Leo  IIL  would  have  been  an  anachro^ 
nism.  To  have  exhibited  him  as  miraculously 
expelling  Attila  from  Italy,  would  have  beeii 
%  falsehood.     But  Attila  himself  is  only  th^ 

type 
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CHAP,  jji^jit  in  which  Rafikeilo  had  hcforc  repretent- 

L.  ed  the  Heliodorus  and  the  miracle  at  fiolsenft. 

A.  D.  vm.  yj[jg  conception  of  this  picture  affords  a  deci- 
A.  Pont  IX.  sive  proof,  that  Raffaello  combined  the  fancy 
of  the  poet  with  the  skill  of  the  painter.  He 
saw,  that  to  have  exhibited  a  fierce  and  ex* 
asperated  warrior  retiring  with  his  army  at  the 
pacific  admonition  of  a  priest,  could  only 
have  produced  an  insipid  and  uninteresting 
effect.  But  how  greatly  is  this  incident  dig- 
nified, how  much  is  its  importance  increased, 
fay  the  miraculous  interposition  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul,  the  chief  protecting  saints  of  the 
iRoman  church,  who  descending  through  the 
air  in  menacing  attitudes,  although  visible 
only  to  the  monarch,  inspire  him  with  that 
terror  which  the  astonished  spectators  attri* 
bute  to  the  eloquence  and  courage  of  tlie  pon- 
tiff \(€l)  Nor  is  it  to  be  supposed,  that  this  in- 
cident detracts  from  the.  merits  of  S.  Leo, 
whose  character  and  conduct  derive  from  such 
auxiliaries  higher  honours,  than  the  display  of 
any  mortal  talents  could  bestow.  That  which 
appears  to  the  faithful  believer  as  a  miracle, 

18, 


(a)  The  Attila  hat  bcea  engraved,  not  only  from  th» 
picture,  but  from  the  original  design  of  RoSfaidUy  y.  Moi^ 
turif  noia  al  Vasari^  ii.  109. 
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II,  however^  in  the  eye  of  the  discrimlnatuig   chap. 


xxn. 


critic,  only  an  elegant  and  expressive  allegory, 

by  which  the  artist  insinuates  that  on  this  im-    ^  ^-  ^^^' 

portant  occasion,  the  pontiff  was  actuated  by 


A.  FwtlX 


the  genuine  spirit  of  religion  and  a  true  regard 
for  the  honour  and  safety  of  the  Christian 
church.  In  such  instances  the  sister  arts  assi* 
milate  with  each  other,  and  the  piciura  loquens^ 
and  ^e  muta  poesis  are  synonymous  terms* 

• 

All  the  powers  of  mind  and  of  mechanism 
displayed  by  Raffaello  in  this  picture,  are,  -j^ricdp^ 
however,  only  the  subordinate  instruments  of  poM  es- 
one  great  purpose ;  that  of  flattering  the  reign-  P'*^*^^ 
ing  pontiff.  Even  S.  Leo  himself  and  his 
dignified  attendants  become  only  suppositi- 
tious personages,  intended  to  immortalize  Leo 
X.  and  the  cardinals  and  prelates  of  his  court^ 
mrhose  portraits  are  actually  substituted  for 
those  of  their  predecessors  in  the  honours  and 
dignities  of  the  Roman  see.  Here  a  new  al*' 
legory  commences,  which  has  hitherto  wholly 
escaped  the  observation  of  the  numerous  com- 
mentators on. these  celebrated  productions* 
To  have  represented  Leo  X.  as  living  in  the 
time  of  Leo  IIL  would  have  been  an  anachro-^ 
nism.  To  have  exhibited  him  as  miraculously 
expelling  Attila  from  Italy,  would  have  been 
a  falsehood.     But  Attila  himself  is  only  thQ 

type 
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e  H  A  P.    type    of  the  French  monarch    Louis   XII. 

L.  whom  Leo  had,  within  the  first  months  of  his 

A.  D.  i5£i.  pontificate,  divested  of  the  state  of  Milan  and 
A.itet.iz;  expelled  from  the  limits  of  Italy /o^  Here  the 
allegory  is  complete;  and  here  we  discover 
the  reason,  why,  amidst  the  real  or  fictitious 
transactions  of  past  ages,  this  particular  inci*^ 
dent  should  have  been  selected  for  the  pencil 
of  the  artist,  and  why  he  has  chosen  to  treat 
it  in  the  manner  already  described. 


The 


-  faj  It  has  already  been  observed^  that  the  triumph  of 
(]!amillus,  represented  at  Florence,  in  the  year  1514,  was 
intended  to  commemorate  the  same  event,  v.  anie^  chap* 
iii.  vol.  11.  p»  444.  The  above  construction  of  the  intention 
of  the  artist,  in  the  picture  of  Attila,  may  receive  further 
tonfirmation  from  a  Latin  poem  of  Liiio  Gregorio  Gyraldl, 
which  purports  to  be  a  hymn  to  Saint  Leo,  but  which  is,  hk 
(act,  intended,  like  the  picture,  to  celebrate  the  conduct  of 
Leo  X.  in  expelling  the  French  from  Italy.  It  is  highly 
probable  tha(  'this  poem  was  written  before  the  picture  oT 
Rafiaello  was  painted,  as  otherwise  its  author  would  scarcely 
have  omitted  so  striking  and  poetical  an  incident,  as  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  two  heavenly  auxiliaries ;  an  incident  not 
related  in  the  legend,  but  devised  by  the  painter,  to  express, 
in  a  poetical  manner,  the  effects  of  the  pontiff's  exhor- 
tations. This  poem,  not  printed  in  the  general  collection 
of  the  works  of  Gyraldi,  may  be  found  in  the  Appendix, 
No.  CGVIL 
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The  liberation  of  St.  Peter  from  prisota  by  OH  A  p.. 

XXIL 

th^  interposition  of  an  angel,  was  the  ncit  ^ 

subject  which  Rafiaelio  undertook.    This  pic-  ^  ^-  ^\ 
ture  is  opposite  to  that  of  the  mass  of  Bolsena,  a*  pqo(.  }i^ 
and  over  the  window  of  the  apartment  which       uhen^ 
looks  towards  the  Belvedere.     Flights  of  mar-  tum  of  st 
ble  steps  seem  to  ascend  on  each  side  the  win-  ^^* 
dow  to  the  prison,  which  is  illuminated  by  the 
splendour  of  its  heavenly  visitant,  who  with 
one  hand  gently  awakes  the  sleeping  saint, 
and  with  the  other  points  towards  the  door  al*    - 
ready  open  for  his  escape.     In  this  piece  the 
artist  alludes  to  the  capture  of  Leo  X^  at  the 
battle  of  Ravenna  and  his  subsequent  libera-* 
tion.faj    In  four  compartments  of  the  ceiling, 
formed  by  arabesque   ornaments  in    chiaro* 
•euro,  executed  before  Rafiaelio  commenced 
his  labours  and  which  he  left  untouched,  he 
has  introduced  four  subjects  of  scripture  his- 
tory.    Over  the  picture  of  Heliodorus  is  the 
representation  of  the  Eternal  Father,    who 
promises  to  Moses  the  liberation  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel.     Over  that  of  Atlila  is  Noah 
returning  thanks  to  God  after  the    deluge* 
Over  the  mass  of  Bolsena  is  the  sacrifice  of 
Abraham ;  and  over  the  liberation  of  St.  Peter, 
VOL  IV.  z  the 


fc    im  I  mtm 


(a)  Bellcri  descrill.  p.  97* 
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G  B  A  t>.  th^  fiream  6f  Jacob,  with  the  angels  ascending 

^ ,   and  descending.     Above  the  window  of  thid 

A.i>.  i««i.  apartment,   which  looks  towards  the  Belve-*^ 

A.  tat  IX.  dere,  yet  remain  the  arms  of  Leo  X«  trith  th6 

inscription,  leo  x.  fONT.  max.  anno,  cull, 

III^XIV.   PONTIFICATUS   SUI.    II. 


Worlu  ex- 
ecatedby 


tiiioaiigL 


.  The  reputation  which  Raffaello  had  ac* 
quired  by  the  first  part  of  his  works  in  thi 
Raffiiciio  Vatican,  occasioned  the  productions  of  his 
^  ^S^  pencil  to  be  sought  after  with  eagerness  by  the 
prelates  and  wealthy  inhabitants  of  Rome* 
Of  these  nO  one  displayed  greater  earnestness 
to  obtain  them,  than  the  opulent  merchant 
Agostino  Ghigi,  who  in  his  admiration  and 
munificent  encouragement  of  Rafiaelio  almost 
vied  with  the  pontiff  himself,  faj    £ veti  under 

the 


faj  Of  the  liberality  of  Agoctino  towards  the  profosson 
•f  iiteraturej  some  account  has  already  been  given  in  this 
work|  anie^  chap.  xi.  voL  ii.  p.  360.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  Agostmo  had  supported  his  credit  for  integrity  and 
Ability,  and  had  enjoyed  the  favour  of  jfCveral  successive  poo* 
tiffs,  tinder  Alexander  VI.  he  is  said  to  have  converted  even 
his  silver  plate  into  coin,  for  the  use  of  Caesar  Borgiai  on 
his  expedition  into  Romagna.  He  acted  not  only  as  banker^ 
but  as  superintendent  of  the  finances  to  Julius  II.  who 
honoured  him  by  a  sort  of  adoption  into  the  family  of  Re- 
vere.   But  it  was  not  only  in  his  patronage  of  letters  and  of 

the 
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th6  pontificate  of  Julius  It.  Agostiuo  had  pie-  ^^  ^  ^* 

vailed  Upon  llafiaiello  to  execute  for  him,  In  . 

hi  8  newly  erected  and  elegant  m^ion  in  the  A- 1.  ism. 
Transtevere,  now  called  the  FdrtUsihd^  a  pic-  a.p«uiX. 
ture  in  fresco,  representing  Galatea  borne  in  a 

2  £  Car 


dbcaru,  that  Agostino  emulated  the  Roman  pontifis ;  he  viec^ 
Trith  them  also  in  ike  luxury  of  his  table,  and  the  costfy  and 
ostentatious  extravagance  of  his  feasts.    On  ttii  baptism  of 
one  of  his  children,  lie  is  said  to  have  invited  Leo  X.  with 
the  whole  college  of  cardinals  and  the  foreign  ambassadors 
at  Kome,  to  an  entertainment,  in  which  he  provided  the  great- 
est delicacies,  and  among  the  rest,  several  dishes  of  Unrroft 
tongues^  variously  cooked.    The  plates,  goblets,  and  ves-- 
sels,  were  all  of  wrought  silver,  and  whett  6noe  used,  were 
thrown  into  the  Tiber,  which  flowed  near  the  house.     If 
we  may  credit  Paullus  Jovius,  Agostino  was  one  of  the 
admirers  of  the  beautiful  Imperia.  y.  anUf  chap.  xi.  vol,  ii. 
p,  Si5,    For  these  anecdotes  the  reader  will  find  the  autho* 
rities  in  Bayle,  Did,  JH&stor^  Art*  Chigi;  observing,  how- 
cveri  that  the  author^  whom  he  tites  ar^,  as  is  usual  Ivitfa 
him,  of  very  doubtful  authority.    After  the  death  of  Agoe- 
tmo,  the  family  of  Ghigi  were  driven  from  Rome  by  Paul 
III.  who  seized  upon  their  mansion  in  the  Transtevere,  and 
converted  it  into  a  sort  of  appendage  to  the  Famese  palace, 
whence  it  hds  sinc^  been  called  the  Farnesina.      But  in  the 
enduing  ceiitdry,  (he-  family  of  Ghigi  rose  to  pontifical  ho- 
nours in  the  person  of  Alexander  VII.  fabio  Chigi;  who 
established  if  in  gre^t  credit,  without,  however,  restoring 
to  it  the  family  mansion,  li^hlch  has  descended  with  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  tixht^t  to  the  ling  df  Napl^,  to  whom  it 
now  belongs* 
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CHAP,  car  over  the  waves  by  dolphins  and  surround- 

.: : ed  by  tritons  and  sea  nymphs.faj     This  was 

A.  D.  i«i.  gQQjj  afterwards  followed  by  the  paintings  in 
A.  Pont.  UL  the  family  chapel  of  Agostino,  erected  by  him 
in  the  church  of  S.  Maria  delk  Pace  at  Rome. 
In  this  work,  which,  if  we  may  believe  Vasari, 
was  commenced  by  Raffaello  after  he  had  seen 
the  productions  of  Michelagnolo  in  the  Sistine 
chsLptl/bJ  he  undertook  to  represent  the  sy- 
bils ;  in  which  he  united  a  grander  style  of  de- 
sign than  he  had  before  displayed  with  a  great- 
er perfection  of  colouring,  insomuch  that  these 
pieces  are  enumerated  amongst  the  most  ex- 
quisite productions  of  his  penciLfcJ  In  the 
intervals  of  his  engagements  with  Leo  X.  Raf- 
faello returned  to  the  house  of  his  friend 

Agostino, 


faj  The  print  engraved  from  this  picture  hj  Marc-An- 
tonio,  is  rare  and  valuable;  it  has  also  been  engraved  hj 
several  subsequent  artists,  but  in  a  much  inferior  style. 

fbj  Vasari^  rUe  de'  Fittoriy  ii.  104. 

(cj  "  Quest'  opera,"  says  Vasari,  "  lo  fe  stimar 
^'  grandemente  vivo,  e  morto  per  essere  la  pijli  rara,  ed  ec* 
<'  cellente  opera  che  Rafifaello  facesse  in  vita  sua."  Vasari^ 
11.  lOl.  This  highly  commended  work  has  never  been  vrell 
'engraved,  and  having  now  been  injured  from  want  of  care^ 
and  retouched  by  inferior  hands,  may  be  considered  as  lost 
to  the  world. 
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Asosttno,  where   he  decorated    one  of  the   cHap.> 

apartments  with  the  history  of   Cupid  and  [_ 

Psyche,  in  a  series  of  pictures,  and  represent-*  ^'  ^'  ^- 
ed  in  the  ceiling,  in  two  large  compartments,  A.?oiit.ix.* 
Venus  and  Cupid  pleading  against  each  other 
before  Jupiter  in  the  assembly  of  the  Gods, 
and  the  marriage  of  Cupid  and  Pnyche.faJ 
This  labour,  was,  however,  frequently  inter- 
rupted  by  the  occasional  absence  of  the  artist, 
who  being  passionately  enamoured  of  a  beau- 
tiful young  woman,  the  daughter  of  a  baker  in 
Rome,  whence  she  was  usually  called  Za  For- 
narrnaj  deserted  his  occupation  for  the  sake  of 
her  society ;  a  circumstance  of  which  Agosti- 
no  was  no  sooner  aware,  than  he  prevailed- 
upon  her  to  take  up  her  abode  in  his  house, 
and  Raffaello  in  her  presence  proceeded  in  his 
work  with  great  dili^ence.fbj  Nor  was  it  as  a 
painter  only  that  Raffaello  devoted  his  talents 

to 


{aj  In  this  work  Rafiadlo  is  supposed  to  have  been  as- 
sisted by  some  of  his  scholars.  Some  parts  of  it  have  been 
engraved  by  Marc- Antonio  or  his  pupils,  and  the  whole  of  it 
by  Cherubino  Alberti,  by  Audran,  and  by  Nicolo  Dorigny, 
y.  BolUwii  note  on  Vasariy  ii.  122.  Dr.  Smith  has  given  a 
full  account  of  this  celebrated  work,  in  his  Tour  on  the  Gon- 
tinentyVtf/.  n.  p.%. 

(hj  ViuarU  yUt  ik*  PiUori,  ii.  122*  *    * 
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CHAPi    to  Ihe  service  of  his  friend.     As  an  architect 
^______  hfi  furnished  Agostii^o  widi  the  designs  from 

A.  a.  mu  which  he  erected  his  before  menticm^d  chapel, 
A.foet.  IX  w4  cv^n  favoured  him  with  a  drawipg  for  the 
elevation  of  his  stables*  He  also  undertook 
to  superintend  the  execution  of  a  magnificent' 
sepulchre,  which  Agqstino,  in  imitation  of 
Julius  11.  was  desirous  of  having  prepared  in 
his  own  }i£etime)  and  which  was  intended  to 
have  h^n  erected  in  his  chapel.  The  work^ 
m«ui9bip  W^^  iptrusted  to  the  sculptor  Loren* 
zettQ,  who  ci^ecuted  two  figures  in  marble  as  si 
p^rt  of  the  sepulchre)  after  models  said  to 
h^ve  beea  furnished  by  Rafiaello,  when  the 
farther  progress  of  it  was  interrupted  by  the 
d$ath  of  both  Raffaello  and  his  patron./o^ 
Oije  of  these  figures  is  the  celebra.ted  statue  of 
Joqab,  which  is  allowed  to  exhibit  a  degree  of 
excellence  scarcely  exceeded  by  the  finest  re* 
mains  of  ancient  ZTt.(b)     To  this  period  of 

the 


(a)  These  events  were  not  far  distaQt  from  each  other ; 
-     -     -     • 
^ffpstinp  having  died  at  Rome,  on  the  tenth  day  of  April| 

1$20*  V*  Fobron.  Vita  Leon,  x.  inadnoi.  1^7.  p.  S13. 

fb)  The  statue  of  Jonah,  with  the  other  statue  which  was 
not  finished  by  Lorenzetto,  occupy  two  niches  in  front  of 
the  Ghigi  Chapel,  in  the  church  of  S«  Maria  del  Ibpohy  at 
Rome ;  the  other  tw^  niches  bein£  filled  with  statues  by 

Bernini. 
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« 

th^  life  of  Raflaello  may  be  asftigp«d  the  pro-  fl^A*^ 
duction  of  many  of  his  pictures  \n  oil,  wlijioh  , 
were  e^igerly  sought  aifter,  not  only  in  Rom^t   ^-  ^-  **^ 
but  in  other  parts  of  Italy,  acud  have  9imQ  A.'p«Bti3^ 
formed  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  most  cele* 
brfitfd  cabinets  in  Eurc^e..    Nor  did  he  less 
dietiaguish  himself  by  the  excellence  of  hi9 
portraits,  in  which  the  utmost  degree  of  truth 
imd  of  nature  was  embellished  by  that  ineflkr 
ble  grace,  which  like  the^splendour  that  sur- 
rounds the  pictured  features  of  a  saint,  gives 
to  all    his   works  a   character  of  divinity; 
Among  these  his  portrait  of  Lep  X.  attended 
by  the  cardinals  Giulio  de'  Medici  and  Luigi 
Eossi^  is  eminently  distinguished ;  and  the  ap- 
plauses bestowed  for  nearly  three  centuries  on 
this  picture,  whilst  it  remained  in  the  ducal 
gallery  at  Florence,  will  now  be  re-echoed 
from  another  part  of  Europe/o^ 

These 


Bernini*  In  their  unbounded  admiration  of  the  statue  of 
Jonah,  the  Italians  have  been  rivalled  by  many  accomplish* 
cd  strangers  who  have  visited  Italy,  and  been  struck  with 
the  exquisite  design  and  perfect  style  of  execution  which 
this  performance  displays.  A  very  particular  and  animated 
description  of  it  may  be  found  in  Dr.  Smith's  Tour  on  lh$ 
Conlinentf  vol,  ii«  p.  33. 

faj  This  picture  must  h^ve  been  painted  between  th^ 


$44  '^^  ^^'^  ^^ 

€  H  A  Prf         These  engagements  did  not,  however,  pre- 

,  *  ■  vent  diis  uidefatigable  artist  from  prosecuting 

A.  D.  i5«i.    hig  labours  in  the  Vatican,  and  a  third  apart^ 

it  Font  1Z.  ment  was  destined  by  Leo  X.  to  receive  its  or- 

«  naments  from  his  talents;  but  human  efforts 

Roman 

sdiooi  of    have  their  limits ;   and  Raffaello,  whilst  he 
*^  furnished  the  designs,  and  diligently  superin- 

tended the  execution  of  the  work,  frequently 
giving  the  last  finish  with  his  own  hand,  found 
it  necessary  to  employ  young  artists  of  pro- 
mising talents  in  the  more  laborious  parts  of 
the  undertaking.  Hence  arose  the  school  of 
Raffaello,  or,  as  it  has  usually  been  dene- 
iiiinated  in  the  annals  of  painting,  the  Roman 
schooi'Of  design;  the  professors  of  which, 
without  emulating  the  bold  contours  of  the 
Florentine  artists,  or  the  splendid  tints  of  the 
Venetians,  have  united  with  chastity  of  de- 
sign, an  appropriate  gravity  of  colouring,  and 
displayed  a  grace  and  a  decorum  not  less  in*- 
teresting  than  the  more  obtrusive  excellences 
of  their  rivals.  The  subjects  represented  in 
this  apartment  are  selected  from  the  history 
of  those  distinguished  pontiffs,  who  had  borne 
the  6ame  name  as  the  reigning  pope.     The 

coronation 


year?  1517  and  1510;  as  it  was  only  during  that  time 
that  Hossi  enjoyed  the  dignity  of  the  purple.  It  now  forms 
a  part  of  the  immense  collection  of  the  Louvre. 
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coronation  of  Gbarlemaene  by  Leo  III.  and  chap. 

•  XXII. 

the  justification  of  the  same  pontiff  from  the  , 


accusations  preferred  against  him  to  thatmo^  a.  p.ian. 
narch,  occupy  two  sides  of  the  room.  The  a.  PMtuL 
other  two  exhibit  the  victory  of  S.  Leo  IV. 
over  the  *Saracens  at  the  Port  of  Ostia,  and  the 
miraculous  extinction  of  the  conflagration  in 
the  Borgo  Vecchio  at  Rome ;  incidents  which 
we  may  be  assured  were  not  selected  without 
a  reference  to  the  views  and  conduct  of  the 
reigning  pontiff,  who  in  raising  these  monu* 
ments  to  the  meipa.ory  of  his  illustrious  pre- 
decessors, meant  to  prepare  the  way  to  the 
'more  direct  celebration  of  the  transactions  of 
hilt  own  \\it\(a)  but  the  time  was  fast  ap- 
proaching which  terminated  these  magnificent 
projects ;  and  the  actions  of  Leo  X.  were  des« 
tined  to  be  commemorated  in  another  place, 
and  by  a  much  inferior  hzxid.(b) 

The 


faj  This  apartment  was  finished  in  the  year  1517|  as 
appears  by  the  inscription  over  the  window  towards  the 
belvedere,  where,  under  the  arms  of  Leo  X.  we  read 

t 
Ieo  X.  Pont.  M.  Pontificatcs 

Anno  Christi.  sui  anno 

MCCCCCXVII.    ,  nil. 

fbj  The  grand  duke  Cosmo  I.  employed  Gior{;io  Vasar 

rif 
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Sj^^'  ^^  gftUf  ries  of  the  Vatican,  intemled  tm 
'-'        upit^  th^  4etacb^d  parts  of  that  ifomens^  fe- 

A^jEL^i.  '^^^    ^   u^i^ally  denofninated  the  l^oggie^ 

A,  Pont.  IX,  having  be^  left  by  Bramante  in  aq  uafiiU8be4 
Loggle  of  ?^*^»  ^^*^  ^'  prevailed  upon  Rafia^Uo,  vrho 

RafiwUo.    bad  a^r^ady  givep  several  sp^gimen^  of  }fi»  «kUl 

in 


xU  th^  hutoriaa  of  the  p^iiat^s,  to  represent,  in  fresco^ 
the  walls  of  his  palace  at  Florence}  the  achievements  of  th^ 
family  of  Medici,  commencing  with  the  elder  Cosmo,  I\U€r 
Rdriaj  proceeding  through  those  of  Lorenzo  the  Magni*- 
ficent,  Lea  X.  Clement  VIL  d^e  duke  Alessindro,  GioTan* 
lii,  captain  of  tbQ  Jfande  Jferj^  9fi4  tenn^i^tiog  witb  ibose 
pi  Ccfiino  L  Of  this  immense  labour  Vasari  Jias  Mmself 
left  an  account,  not  l^s  difilise  and  ostentatious  than  the 
^ork  itself,  in  a  series  of  dialogues,  entitled  RAcieNAvcNTi 
del  Signer  Cayaliere  Giorgio  Vasari^  Piilort  e  ArchiletU 
Jrttinoj  sopm  U  immnxioni  da  bU  dipinis  in  Firenxe,  md 
pdaxzo  di  loro  Aliezzi  Serftiiffimfit  ^n  h  iUufiriv*  tdasr 
eellailiss,  Signore  D.  Francesco  Medici  allora  Principe  di 
Firenze^  which  was  published  after  the  death  of  Vasari,  by 
bis  nephew,  in  1588,  and  reprint^  at  Arezzo,  in  1762. 
4/0.  Of  the  style  in  which  this  work  is  written,  and  of  the 
manner  in  wludi  Vasari  thought  fit  to  represent  the  princi- 
pal incidents  in  the  life  of  Leo  X.  the  reader  may  find  a  spcei* 
men  in  the  Appendix,  No.  GGVIIL  Asan  artist,  Vasari  has 
incurred  the  severe,  but  I  fear,  too  well  founded  reprehen* 
tions  of  the  present  professor  of  painting  to  the  royal  aca- 
demy; who  denominates  him  "  the  most  superficial  artist, 
'*  and  the  most  abandoned  mannerist  of  his  time,  but  the 
**  most  gcutc  observer  of  men,  an4  the  most  dexterous  flat* 

"  tcrer 
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in  architecture^  to  undertake  the  completion  CHAP«^ 
of  the  work.    He  accordingly  formed  »  model 


for  th^t  purpose,  in  which  he  introduced  great  ^  ^•»»*» 
improvements  on  the  design  of  Bramante,  ar-  4«poBt.  pc. 
raided  the  whole  in  a  more  convenient  man* 
ner,  and  displayed  the  elegance  of  his  taste  in 
various  appropriate  ornaments*  The  execu^ 
tion  of  this  plan  gave  great  satisfaction  to  the 
pontiff;  who  heing  desirous  that  the  interior 
embellishments  of  this  part  of  the  palace 
should  correspond  with  its  exterior  beauty,  di- 
rected Raffaello  to  make  designs  for  such  or* 
namental  works  in  painting,  carving,  and  8tuc-> 
CO,  as  he  thought  most  suitable*  for  the  pur* 
pose.  This  afforded  the  artist  an  opportunity 
of  displaying  his  knowledge  of  the  antique^ 
and  his  skill  in  imitating  the  ancient  grotesque 
and  arabesque  ornaments,  specimens  of  which 
then  began  to  be  discovered,  as  well  in  Italy  as 
in  other  places;    and  which  were  collected 

from 


«;  tcrcr  of  princes.  He  overwhelmed  the  palaces  of  the 
<*  Medici  and  the  popes,  the  convents  and  churches  of  Italy, 
*^  with  a  deluge  of  mediocrity,  commended  by  rapidity  and 
*^  shameless  bravura  of  hand.  He  alone  did  more  woilt 
^*  than  all  the  artists  of  IHiscany  together ;  and  to  him  may 
**  be  truly  applied  what  he  had  the  insolence  to  say  of  Tin- 
"  toretto,  that  he  turned  the  art  into  a  bo/s  toy/'  Fuseli's 
id  Lecture  f  /.  72* 
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CHAP.  f|i<^  all  parts  at  considerable  expense  by  Raf» 
^ ^  faello,  who  also  employed  artists  in  various 


A.  D.  tin.  parts  of  Italy  and  even  in  Greece  and  Turkey^ 
A.  pmLix.  to  furnish  him  with  drawings  of  whatever  re- 
mains of  antiquity  might  appear  deserving  of 
notice.{aJ  The  execution  of  this  great  work 
was  chiefly  intrusted  to  two  of  his  scholars, 
Giulio  Romano  and  Giovanni  da  Udine ;  the 
former  of  whom  superintended  the  histori- 
cal department,  the  latter  the  stucco  and  gro- 
tesques, in  the  representation  and  exquisite 
finish  of  which  he  excelled  all  the  artists  of  his 
time ;  but  various  other  artists,  who  had  adrea- 
dy  aprrived  at  considerable  eminence,  were  em* 
ployed  in  the  work  and  laboured  with  great 
assiduity.  Among  these  were  Giovanni  Fran- 
cesco Penni  called  //  FtUtore^  Bartolommeo 
da  BagnacavallOi  Perino  del  Vaga,  Pell^rino 
da  Modena,  and  Vincenzo  da  S.  Gemignano//;^ 

In 


(aj  Fasari,  vile  dt*  Piiiorij  ii.  118,  A  print  of  the 
time  of  Rafikello  is  in  my  possession,  representing  the  base 
of  a  column,  oniamented  with  bos  reliefs  of  two  female 
figures,  each  supporting  a  buckler;  between  them  a  large 
circle  or  shield,*  with  the  letters  S.  P.  Q.  R.  and  below, 
three  boys  with  festoons  of  flowers.  At  the  foot  is  inscribed^ 
Baxamtnto  d.  la  colona  d»  Constantinopolo 
mandaio  a  Eafelo  da  Urbino. 
iThis  print,  although  not  marked,  is  engraved  by  Agostino 
Veneziano. 

(bj  Vasari,  rUe  de'  PUiori,  ii.  118. 
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In  the  various  compartments  of -the  ceiling  chap* 
Raffaello  designed  a  series  of  pictures  from 


sacred  history,  some  of  which  are  supposed  to  ^  >>•  ^^• 
have  been  finished  with  his  own  hand,  and  the  a.  pont.  uL 
rest  by  his  pupils  under  his  immediate  direc* 
tioti.fa)  The  great  extent  and  variety  of*  this  . 
imdertaking,  the  fertility  of  imagination  dis- 
played by  Raflfaello  in  his  designs,  the  con- 
descension and  kindness  with  which  he  treated 
his  pupils  who  attended  him  in  great  numbers 
whenever  he  appeared  in  public,  and  the  libe- 
rality of  the  pontifif  in  rewarding  their  labours, 
all  combined  to  render  the  Vatican  at  this  pe- 
riod a  perfect  nursery  of  art.  Among  the 
lowest  assistants,  a  boy  had  been  employed  in 
carrying  the  composition  of  lime  and  other 
materials  requisite  for  the  works  iji  fresco. 
From  daily  observing  these  productions  he  be- 
gan to  admire  them,  and  from  admiring  to  wish 
to  imitate  them.      His  meditations,  although 

secret, 


faj  The  paintings  of  Rafiaelio  in  the  Loggic  have  frt- 
quentlj  been  engraved  in  fifty-two  pieces,  and  are  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Bible  of  Raffaello;  particularly  by  Giovan- 
ni Lanfranco  and  Sisto  Badalocchi,  pupils  of  Annibale  Gar> 
racci,  to  whom  they  dedicated  the  work  in  1607,  and  by 
Horatio  Bor^iini  m  1615,  as  well  as  by  many  sabsequent 
artists ;  for  a  further  account  of  whom,  r*  MoUorii  noU  om 
fkiorif  r^L  ii«  119. 
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c  6  A  P.  geci*et,  Were  not  fruitless ; .  he  became  an  artirt 

^  before  he  produced  a  specimen  of  his  talents, 

A.  b.  i5ti.  and  at  eighteen  years  of  age  seized  the  pencil 
A.  ^>iiL  IX.  sind  astonished  his  employers.  The  disciples 
of  Raffaello  owned  no  saperiority  but  that  of 
da  Can-  gcuius.  Polidoro  da  Garavaggio  was  recdred 
^^w^*  among  them  as  a  companion  and  a  brother, 
and  by  his  future  eminence  added  new  honours 
to  the  school  in  which  he  had  been  formed/ii^ 
After  the  completion  of  the  Loggie^  llaflaello 
was  employed  by  the  pontiff  to  embellish  in  a 
similar  manner  one  of  the  saloons  of  the  Va- 
tican, where  he  painted  several  figures  of  the 
apostles  and  saints ;  and  availing  himself  (^  the 
assistance  of  Giovanni  da  Udine,  decorslted 
the  interstices  with  arabesques,  in  which  be 
introduced  the  figures  of  various  animals, 
which  had  at  diflferent  times  been  presented  to 
the  pofe/bj  who  was  so  highly  gratified  by 

the 


fnj  Fasari^  Vita  di  Midoro  da  Carayaggio;  File  di* 
PiUorl^  vol.  11.  p.  28S. 

r 

fb)  Thb  work  was  destroyed  hf  the  ignorant  and  so- 
perstkious  Faut  IV*  (Oarafia)  who  as  Vasari  tells  us,  <<  per 
**  hrt  certi  subi  stantifii  t  bugigattoli  da  ritirarsi,  guailo 
^*  quella  StaA^ta,  «  pHvd  quel  palazto  d'un'  opera  singolare ; 
'*  il  die  non  arcbbtf  fiitfO  quel  sant'  uomo,  s*egli  avesse 
<^  avuto  gusto  neU'  arti  del  disegno/*  Fami^  (0nu  in« 
p.  47. 


the  judgment  and  fan^y  d)s|}la;^^  in  ttiesef  <iitAp: 
works,  that  he  itivedied  Raffiidllo  with  th^  gfe-    *^*' 
neral  superintendence  of  tAl  the  ithprottnkents  a.  a.  iW. 
of  the  Vatican.  / i^  S. 

The  demands  m^de  by  Leo  X.  Ujloii  the  ^^  ^.^^ 
talents  and  the  time  of  RaSTaello  Were  indeed  tooM. 
unremitting,  and  could  not  have  failed  t6 
have  exhausted  the  efforts  of  a  less  fertile  iilia- 
gination  or  a  Ubb  rapid  hand.     Havihg  deter^ 
mined  to  ornament  one  of  the  aparttnents  bf 
the  Vatican  with  tapestry,  which  was  at  thai 
time  woven  in  Flanders  with  the  uttoost  per* 
fection-  and  elegance ;  he  requested  RaSaelio 
to  furnish  the  designs  from  such  portions  of 
scripture  history  as  might  be  suitable  for  the 
purpose.    The  passages  which  he  chose,  were 
selected  firom  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles ;  and 
these  he  designed  on  cartoons,  or  paper,  as 
models  for  the  imitation  of  the  Flemish  artists. 
Each  of  these-subjects  was  ornamented  at  the 
bottom  with  a  frieze,  or  border,  in  chiaro  scurir, 
representing  the  principal  transactions  in  the 
life    of  Leo    X.      The    pieces   of  tapestry 
wrought  from  these  designs,  and  which,  until 
very  lately,  decorated  the  papal  chapel,  were 
executed  by  the  tapestry-weavers  with  a  har- 
mony of  colour  and  brilliancy  of  effect  that 
astonished  all  who  saw  them,  and  seemed  t6 

be 
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CHAP*  be  rather  the  produetion  of  the  pencil  than 
^^^    the  \ooni.(a)    In  this  work  Leo  expended  the 
A.  D.  15C1.  enonnous  sum  of  seventy  thousand  croima*fbJ 
IX.  But  although  the  tapestry  arrived  at  Rome, 
the  drawings,  yet  more  valual^le,  were  suf- 
fered to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Flemish 
workmen,  from  whose  descendants  it  is  sup- 
posed they  were  purchased,  in  the  ensuing 
century,'  by  the  accomplished  but  unfortunate 
Charles  hfcj    During  the  disturbances  which 
toon   afterwards    arose  in   these    kingdoms, 
these  precious  monuments  were  exposed  to 
sale,  in  common  with  the.  rest  of  the  royal 

collection ; 


faj  VasarU  Vita  di  K^aello,  in  ViU  de'  Pillori,  ii.  1S4. 
Mr.  Duppa  inibnns  us,  that  these  tapestries  were  dispersed 
when  the  Vatican  palace  was  sacked  by  the  French  in  1798, 
Life  of  Baffaello^  p.  U.  Lond^  1802» 

fbj  **  Gostd  quest'  opera  settanta  mila  scudi,  e  si  con« 
M  serva  ancora  neila  Capella  papale.''  Fasari^  voL  ii.  pm 
124,  but  Panvinius,  in  his  life  of  Leo  X.  states  the  ex- 
pense to  have  been  50,000  gold  crowns.  Viie  de*  I^ni^fici^ 
ji.  495. 

fcj  Richardson^  Traiie  de  la  I^iniure^  iii.  459.  The 
same  author  adds,  that  Charles  II.  would  have  sold  them  to 
Louis  XIV.  who  applied  to  him  by  his  ambassador  to  pur* 
chase  them,  but  that  he  was  dissuaded  from  it  by  the  earl 
of  Danby,  afterwards  duke  of  Leeds»    lUd^ 
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collection ;  but  Cromwell  was  not  so  devoid  ^  ^  ^  p* 
of  taste  as  to  permit  them  to  be  lost  to.  this  , 


country,  and  directed  that  they  should  be  ^.d-imu 
purchased/o^  No  further  attention  seems  how**  A.VMt.iz. 
ever  to  have  been  paid  to  them,  and  soon  after 
the  accession  of  Willisim  III.  they  were  found 
in  a  chest  cut  into  strips  for  the  use  of  the 
tapestry  weavers,  but  in  other  respects  with- 
out material  injury.  For  several  years  these 
celebrated  cartoons  formed  the  chief  orna- 
ment of  the  palace  of  Hampton  Court,  whence 
they  have  been  removed  by  the  orders  of  his 
present  Majesty  to  his  residence  at  Wind* 
8or.  Let  not  the  British  artist  who  is  smitten 
with  the  love  of  his  profession  and  owns  the 
influence  of  genius  fail  to  pay  his  frequent  de- 
votions at  this  shxint.f bj 

VOL.  IV.  A  A  We 


faj  The  number  of  cartoons  was  originally  twelve.  It 
is  probable  that  Giulio  Romano  added  that  of  the  Magi, 
which  was  exhibited  with  the  rest.  Seven  of  these  onlf 
ate  now  preserved,  although  some  mutilated  fragments  have 
been  dbcovered,  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  parts  of 
those  which  are  lost. 

fbj  Richardson  has  entered  into  a  long  disquisition  fa 
prove,  that  the  cartoons  then  at  Hampton  Court,  have  pre* 
served  the  most  perfect  specimen  of  the  productions  of  Raf- 

faelloi 


I 

I 
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CHkP.  .       Wc  now  toudh  the  confines  of  the  highest 
, state  of  the  art;   of  that  period  when  the 


A.D.mi.  powers  of  Raffaello,  who  undoubtedly  united 
A.  Font.  IX.  in  himself  all  the  great  requisites  of  a  perfect 
painter  in  a  higher  degree  than  any  other  in- 
dividual)  were  exerted  to  their  full  extent 
tiie  ivins-  To  distinguish  this  aera  was  the  destination  of 
^^T^*'^   his  last '  great  work,   the   transfiguration   of 
Christ  on  Mount  Tabor.  -  In  the  production 
of  this  piece  Rafiaello  was  attracted  by  friend- 
ship and  stimulated  by  emulation.     During 
the  absence  of  Michelagnolo  from  Rome,  that 
great  artist  had  heard  the  praises  of  Rafiaello 

resounded 


bello,  by  his  own  hand,  that  now  exists  in  any  one  phce; 
and  that  they  are  to  be  preferred  to  his  works  either  in  the 
Vatican  or  the  Famesina.  Traiii  de  la  I^inlurej  iii.  439. 
fSrc.  Bottari  has  noted  this  observation  without  attemptinf 
to  reply  to  it.  ^fcie  al  Vasari^  ii.  124.  and  Lanzi  has  oon* 
Brmed  it  by  asserting,  that  in  thes^  works  the  art  had  ar^ 
rived  at  its  highest  pitch  of  excellence,  and  that  the  world 
has  not  since  seen  any  production  of  equal  beauty.  **  Anche 
**  in  questi  arrazzi  I'arte  ha  toccd  ii  piii  alto  sqpio,  vA  dopo 
^*  essi  ha  veduta  il  mondo  cosa  ugualmente  bella."  Lanxi^ 
Sloria  pUloricOj  L  401.  The  cartoons  have  been  frequently 
engraved  by  various  artists,  and  the  friezes  of  the  life  of  Leo 
X.  by  Pietro  Santi  Bartoli  of  Perugia.  Mr.  Holloway,  an 
Winent  English  artist,  is  now  employed  (1805}  in  engrav- 
ing the  cartoons,  on  a  large  scale ;  and  from  the  specimens 
which  the  public  have  already  had  of  his  abilities,  there  it 
reason  to  expect  that  they  will  be  executed  in  a  superior  style. 
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resounded  from  every  quarter,  and  had  found   chap. 
his  productions  commended  for  propriety  of 


invention,  correctness  of  design,  grace  of  A.D.i5ti. 
composition,  and  harmony  of  colouring ;  a.  Piot.  iz. 
vrhilst  his  own  were  represented  as  having  no 
other  excellence  than  truth  of  drawing  to  re- 
Gonmiend  them/a)  Relinquishing  for  a  mo- 
ment that  department  which  was  more  conso- 
nant to  the  severe  energy  of  his  own  genius, 
and  In  which  he  stands  without  a  rival  in 
modern  times,  he  resolved  to  oppose  a  barrier 
to  the  triumphs  of  his  great  competitor,  and 
by  availing  himself  of  the  experienced  pencil 
and  attractive  colouring  of  Sebastiado  del 
Piombo,  to  give  to  his  own  vigorous  concep- 
tions  those  advantages  which  were  necessary 
to  exhibit  them  with  full  effect.  This  union 
of  genius  with  talent,  gave  rise  to  several  ce-> 
lebrated  productions,  the  designs  of  which 
were  furnished  by  Michelagnolo  and  the  exe- 

A  X  2  cution 


^aj  "  Mentre  che  lavonva  costui  (Sebastiano  dtl  Piom'> 
"  bo)  queste  cose  in  Roma,  era  venuto  in  tanto  credito  Raf- 
'*  faello  nella  pittura,  che  gli  amici  ed  aderente  siioi  dice- 
**  vaoo,  che  le  pitture  diltii  erano,  secondo  1'  ordine  della 
*~*  pittura,  pih  che  quelle  di  Michelagnolo  vaghe  di  colorito, 
**  belle  d'  ipvenzioni,  e  d'arie  piik  vezzose  e  di  correapto* 
'*  dente  disegno ;  t  che  quelle  del  Bonarotte  non  avevano,  dal 
**  disegno  in  fuori,  niuna  di  queste  parti.'*  Fasarit  Viii* 
w/.  Ij./r.  470. 
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» 

CHAP,  cution  intrusted  to  Sebastiano/^y/  At  this 
^^^^  juncture  the  cardinal  Giulio  de'  Medici  had 
A.  D.  isn.  engaged  RaSaello  to  paint  for  hini  in  oil  the 
^. Wat.  IX.  picture  of  the  transfiguration,  which  was  in- 
tended to  ornament  the  great  altar  of  the  ca- 
thedral of  Narbonne,  of  which  place  the  car- 
dinal was  archbishop.  No  sooner  had  he 
commenced  the  work,  than  Sebastiano  begun, 
as  if  in  competition  with  him,  his  celebrated 
picture  of  the  raising  of  Lazarus,  which  was 
painted  with  the  greatest  attention,  and  in 
part  from  the  designs  of  Michelagnolo  and 
under  his  immediate  superintendence  and  di- 
rection.|^&^  Such  a  contest  was  well  calculated 
to  call  forth  all  the  efforts  of  Raflaello,  and 
the  work  which  he  produced  is  acknowledged 

to 


/aj  Among  these  a  Transfiguration  in  iresco,  a  Flagel- 
lation o(  Christ,  with  other  pieces,  in  one  of  the  chapels  of 
S.  Piero  in  Montorio  in  Rome,  are  mentioned  as  having  at- 
tracted particular  approbation.  v»  Fasarif  ut  sup.  and 
Lanzi^  Sloria  JPUiorica.  i.  404. 

fbj  *'  Fu  contrafatta  e  dipinta  con  diligensa  grandissi- 
«(  ma  sotto  ordine  ^disegno  in  alcunc  parti  di  Michelagno*^ 
"  lo."  Fasarif  ii.  471.  This  picture  was  sent  by  the 
cardinal  de*  Medici  to  his  cathedral  of  Narbonne  instead  of 
the  Transfiguration,  of  RaBaello*  It  has  since  been  trans- 
ferred to  this  country,  and  now  enriches  the  magnificent 
and  select  collection  of  Mr.  Angerstein* 
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to  have  displayed  his  various  excellences  to  chap. 

full  advantage/o^    The  pictures  when  com- 

pleted  were  exhibited  together  to  public  view  ^-  ^-  ^^* 
in  the  chamber  of  the  consistory,  and  both  A.PMt.iz. 
received  high  commendation.  The  work  of 
Sebastiano  was  universally  approved  of,  as  a 
wonderful  instance  of  energetic  design  and 
powerful  effect ;  but  the  warmest  admirers  of 
Michelagnolo  have  not  hesitated  to  confess, 
that  in  beauty  and  in  grace  the  picture  of  Raf- 
faello  had  no  tqusJ/bJ 

Among 


faj  "  U  quadro  della  Transfigurazione,"  saylMcnp, 
"  i  una  chiara  riprova  che  Rafiaelle  avea  acquistato  mag- 
**  gior  idea  del  vero  bello;  poichi  contiene  assai  piii  bellezze 
**  che  tutte  le  altre  sue  anteriori."  Op.  di  Mengs^  i.  134. 
On  the  death  of  RaSaello,  which  happened  shortly  after 
the  completion  of  this  picture,  the  cardinal  de'  Medici 
changed  his  intention  of  setnling  it  to  Narbonne,  and  placed 
it  in  the  church  of  S.  Pictro  in  Montorio  at  Rome,,  where  it 
remained  until  it  was  lately  brought  to  FVance,  and  placed 
in  the  collection  of  the  Louvre. 

fbj  This  picture  was  engraved  by  the  scholars  of  Marc 
Antonio  Raimondi,  in  1538-;  and  afterwards  by  several 
other. artists.  A  large  prmt  from, the  cartoon  of  it  has  also 
lately  been  published  at  Rome  by  .Francesco^de' Santis, 
which  exhibits,  by  a  comparison  with.the  former  prints,  the 
alterations  made  by  the  artist  in  the  execution  of  his  design. 

The 
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CHAP.         Among  the  last  and  unfinished  labours  of 
^  Raffaello,  arc  the  designs  for  another  apart- 

A*  D.  i5ti.  ment  in  the  Vatican,  now  called  the  Hall  of 
A.  limt.  IX.  Constantine,  which  were  begun  by  him  under 
HaUofCoB*  the  directions  of  Leo  X.  and  terminated  after 
•**"**«•     the  death  both  of  the  artist  and  the  pontiff; 
by  Giulio  Romano  and  Gian-Francesco  Penni, 
who  are  acknowledged  to  have  proved  them- 
selves by  this  work  the  worthy  disciples  of  so 
great  a  master.     This  series  comprises  four 
grand  compositions,  each  occupying  one  side 
of  the  apartment.     The  first  represents  the 
vision  of  Gonstantine,   with  the  miraculous 
appearance  of  the  holy  cross.     The  second 
and  largest  is  the  victory  of  Gonstantine  over 
Maxentius,     The  third  is  the  baptism  of  the 
emperor,  and  the  fourth,  the  donation  made 

by 


The  maimer  in  which  Rafikello  has  Ueated  this  subjeet,  in 
representing  the  transfiguration  of  Christ  on  the  mountain, 
and  the  presentation  for  cure  of  the  boy  possessed  by  an 
evil  spirit  below,  has  given  occasion  to  some  critics  to  chaig^ 
him  with  having  represented  two  separate  actions,  and  two 
distinct  periods  of  time,  in  the  same  picture.  This  objec- 
tion has  been  answered  by  s^eral  writers,  and  particularly 
at  great  length,  by  Mr.  Rutgers,  in  his  letter  on  this  sub- 
ject to  Mess.  Richardsons,  printed  in  the  addenda  to  their 
treatise  Sur  la  J^inlure;  and  more  concisely,  but  more  dc- 
cbively,  by  Mr.  Fuseli,  at  the  end  of  his  thin!  lecture  at 
the  Royal  Academy. 
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by  him  to  the  church.    On  the  basement  of  <5  H  A  p. 
this  apartment  arc  represented  the  figures  c^  . 


several  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  who  distin-t  a.d.imi. 
guished  themselves  by  their  superior  piety;  A.p«it.ix. 
each  of  whom  appears  to  be  seated  in  a  nichci 
and  to  be  attended  by  two  angels  who  sup^ 
port  his  mantle  or  assist  in  holding  the  book 
which  he  is  employed  in  rezdxng.(aj  Among 
them  are  the  sainted  pontiffs,  Pietro,  Damaso, 
Leo,  Gregory,  and  Silvester.  On  the  base  of 
a  column,  at  the  foot  of  the  picture  which  re<- 
presents  the  baptism  of  Constantine,  is  in* 
scribed,  clemems  vii.  font.  max.  a  i^sonc 

X.  COEPTUM  CONSUMAVITt 

As  an  architect,  Raffaello  is  scsu*cely  less  luflbeiio 
entitled  to  commendation,  than  in  the  other  «>>pi(p^«i 
departments  of  art.     On  the  death  of  Bra-  nierenHun* 
mante,  in  the  year  1514)  si  competition  took  of  ancient 
place  for  the  office  of  superintendent  of  the  **^"**' 
church  of  S.  Pietro,  between  the  professors 
of  architecture  at  Rome ;  among  whom  were 
Fra  Giocondo,  Raffaello,  and  Balthazar  Pe- 
ruzzi,  the  latter  of  whom,  at  the  request  of 
Leo  X.  formed  a  new  model  for  the  building, 
excluding  such  parts  as  appeared  to  him  not 

to 


* 
I 


faj  Mellori  Dtscritliom^  ftrc.  p.  150« 
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CHAP.  t0  correspond  with  the  rest,  and  compre* 
____  hending  the  whole  in  one  magnificent  and 
A.P.15I1.  simple  form.  But  although  the  design  of 
A^Fott.  IX  Peruzzi  gave  great  satisfaction  to  the  pontiff, 
and  some  parts  of  it  were  even  adopted  by 
succeeding  architects  in  carrying  forwards  this 
great  work,  yet  Leo  in  compliance  with  the 
dying  request  of  Bramante,  conferred  the  of- 
fice of  architect  on  Rafiaello,  giving  him  as  a 
coadjutor,  or  assistant,  the  experienced  Fra 
Giocondo,  then  at  an  advanced  period  of 
lik.faj  The  appointment  of  Raffaello,  which 
is  dated  in  the  month  of  August,  15 14^  con- 
tains  high  commendations  of  his  talents,  and 
assigns  to  him  a  salary  of  three  hundred  gold 
crowns,  with  full  power  to  call  for  the  sup- 
plies necessary  for  carrying  forward  the 
^OTV.fbJ  For  the  same  purpose  he  was  also 
authorized  to  make  use  of  such  marble  as 

might 


faj  Fia  Giocoodo  was  not  onlj  an  eminent  architect, 
but  an  accomplished  scholar,  and  Instructed  the  leamed 
Julius  Caesar  Scaligec  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages. 
On  his  erecting  for  Louis  XIL  the  famous  bridge  over 
the  Seine,  Sannazaro  produced  the  well-known  couplet: 


*'  Jocundus  geminum  imposuit  tibi  Seq;uana  pontem, 
*'  Hunc  tu  jure  potes  dkeie  Ponlificem/' 

fbj  Appendix,  No.  GGIX. 
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mieht  be  found  in  the  city  of  Rome,  or  within  c:  H  A  p. 
the  distance  of  ten  miles  from  its  walls ;  and 


a  penalty  was  imposed  upon  all  persons,  who,  ^*  ^-  ^^' 
upon  discovering  the  remains  of  any  ancient  A.'Fwt.iz. 
edifice,  should  not,  within  three  days,  give 
notice  of  the  same  to  Raffaello,  who,  as  prae« 
feet  of  St  Peter's,  was  empowered  to  purchase 
and  make  use  of  such  part  of  it  as  might  suit 
his  purpose.  These  regulations  became  the 
means  of  preserving  from  destruction  many 
remains  of  ancient  art,  which  would  other- 
wise undoubtedly  have  perished.  In  the 
brief,  addressed  by  the  pontiff  to  Raffaello 
on  this  occasion,  it  is  observed,  that  *^  great 
<'  quantities  of  stone  and  marble  are  frequent- 
'^  ly  discovered  with  inscriptions  or  curious 
**  monumental  devices,  which  are  deserving 
"  of  preservation  for  the  promotion  of  lite- 
"  rature,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  Latin 
''  tongue ;  but  are  frequently  cut  or  broken, 
^'  and  the  inscriptions  obliterated,  for  the 
^^  sake  of  using  them  as  materials  in  new 
"  buildings."  The  pontiff  therefore  imposes 
a  heavy  fine  upon  any  person  who  shall  de* 
stroy  any  inscription^  without  the  permission 
of  Rafiaello./^a^    These  precautions  could  not 

fail 


(a)  Appendix,  No.  CCX. 
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CHAP,   fail  of  answering,  in  a  great  degree,  the  com- 

^     '     mendable  ends  which  the  pontiff,  had  in  view  ; 

A.  D.  iMi.   and  to  him  may  be  ascribed  the  preservation 

A*  Mt,  40* 

A.  Font  IX.  of  such  memorials  of  former  ages,  as  had 
escaped  the  ravages  of  his  predecessors; 
many  of  whom  had  not  only  permitted 
these  venerable  relics  to  be  defaced,  at  the 
pleasure  of  those  who  found  them,  but  had 
themselves  torn  down  some  of  the  finest  works 
of  antiquity,  and  employed  the  splendid  frag- 
ments in  the  churches  and  modern  edifices  of 
Rome. 

The  progress  of  this  great  work,  during 
2|^^^^  which  the  pontiff  had  frequent  interviews  with 
the  pope,  his  architects,  suggested  to  him  a  yet  more  ex* 
tensive  and  magnificent  plan.  This  was  the 
forming  an  accurate  survey  of  the  city  of 
Rome,  with  representations  of  all  the  remains 
of  ancient  buildings,  so  as  to  obtain,  from 
what  might  yet  be  seen,  a  complete  draught 
or  model  of  the  whole,  as  it  existed  in  the 
most  splendid  aera  of  its  prosperity.  This 
task  he  also  intrusted  to  Raffaello,  who  under- 
took it  with  great  alacrity,  and  appears  to  have 
made  some  progress  towards  its  completion ; 
but  the  untimely  death  of  that  great  artist, 
which  happened  soon  after  the  commencement 
of  the  undertaking,  frustrated  the  views  of  the 

pontiff 
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pontiflT.  A  singular  memorial  of  the  measures  chap. 
adopted  by  Rafiaello  for  carrying  this  purpose 


into  effect,  yet  however  remains,  in  a  letter  A.D.i5ti. 


«s. 


addressed  by  him  to  the  pope,  and  which,  un-  A.iteii  nc 
til  within  the  space  of  a  few  years  past,  has 
been  erroneously  attributed  to  the  count  Bal- 
dassare  Castiglione/o^    In  this  letter,  which 

displays 


fa)  In  the  year  1799,  the  Abate  Daniele  Francesconi, 
published  a  discoune  on  this  subject,  addressed  to  the  Flo* 
rentine  academy,  and  modestly  entitled  Congttiura  che 
una  Utiera  criduta  di  BaUassar  CasiigUone  sia  di  Raf- 
faelU  d'  Urbino^  for  a  copy  of  which  extract  I  am  indebt- 
ed to  the  obliging  attention  of  the  learned  Abate  Jacopo 
Morelli,  librarian  of  S.  Marco  at  Venice.  In  this  discourse, 
and  the  judicious  notes  by  which  it  is  accompanied,  the 
author  has  demonstrated,  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner^ 
that  the  letter  in  question  is,  in  fact,  the  answer  or  report 
of  Rafiaello  to  the  commission  delegated  to  him  by  the  pon- 
tiffl  Among  the  reasons  given  by  the  Abate  Francesconi 
for  this  opinion  are  the  following : 

I«  It  appears  from  the  internal  evidence  of  the  letter, 
that  the  pope  had  employed  the  writer  of  it  to  furnish  him 
with  the  plans  and  drawings  in  question,  and  it  is  not  likely 
that  he  would  have  committed  the  task  to  two  dlGfercnt  per* 
sons*     DiscorsOf  /p.  35* 


11.  That  Rafiaello,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was 
ployed  in  making  drawings  of  the  remains  of  ancient  Rome, 

is 
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CH  AF.  displays  in  every  sentence  the  knowledge  of  a 

^^^     practical  artist,  the  author  has  fully  explained 

jLD.  iMi.  the 

A*  FoBt»  IZ«    ^  ^  ^         ,  .  ,      - 

is  wellknown«  from  the  informatioa  of  Jovius,  of  Calcag- 
niniy  of  Andrea  Fulvio,  and  of  the  author  of  the  anony- 
mous life  of  RafifaellO)  published  by  Comollii  attributed  to 
Giovanni  della  Gasa ;  all  of  whom  are  cited  hj  FranoesGoni* 
Discorso^  21.  %. 

ni.  It  is  scarcely  probable,  that  a  nobleman,  and  am- 
bassador at  the  Roman  court,  lik^  Gastiglione,  would  de- 
vote himself  to  the  laborious  task  of  investigating,  and 
accurately  measuring  the  ancient  edifices  of  Rome ;  although 
this  might  be  a  proper  employment  for  an  artist  by  profes- 
sion, like  Raffaello*    Discorso^  33. 

IV»  The  striking  circumstance  mentioned  in  the  letter, 
that  the  writer  had  been  nearly  eleven  years  stationary  in 
Rome,  corresponds  with  the  life  of  Rafiaello,  who  arrived 
at  that  city,  in  the  year  1508,  and  probably  vnt>te  the  let> 
ter  in  question  in  1519 ;  but  disagrees  with  that  of  Gastigli- 
one, who  only  visited  it  as  a  public  envoy,  and  was  fire- 
.   quently  absent.     Discorsoy  51,  ire. 

V.  The  instrument  described  by  the  author  of  the  letter, 
as  having  been  employed  by  him,  is  described  by  Jovius  as 
the  discovery  of  Rafiaello,  nova  quodam  at  mrabili  in- 
Winic.     Discorsoj  24. 

VI.  The  elegant  and  well-known  lines  of  Gastiglione  on 
the  death  of  Rafiaello,  contain  a  constant  allusion  to  the  ef- 
forts of  the  artist,  jn  restoring  the  city  of  Rome  to  its  an* 

eient 
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(he  nature  of  his  undertaking,  the  rules  which  chap; 
he  had  prescribed  to  himself  for  carrying  it  * 

into  A.D.i«tu 

A.  At.  46. 


dent  splendour ;  without  the  least  aUtukn  to  any  such  attempt 
hy  Castiglione  himself.  These  lines  are  alone  sufficientljr 
dedsive  of  the  question ; 

Dk  MoETI  RapHABUS  PlCT0|tIS« 

Quod  lacerum  corpus  medica  sanaverit  arte, 

Hippolytum  stygiis  et  revocarit  aquiS| 
Ad  Stygias  ipse  est  raptus  Epidaurius  undas ; 

Sic  pretium  vitx  mors  fuit  Artifici. 
Tu  quoque  dum  toto  laniatam  corpore  Romam 

Gomponisi  miro,  Raphael,  ingenio, 
Atque  urbis  lacerum  ferro,  igni,  annisque  cadaver 

Ad  vitam,  antiquum  jam  revocasque  decus, 
Movisti  superum  invidiam,  indignataque  Mors  est, 

Te  dudum  extinctis  reddere  posse  animam  ; 
It  quod  longa  dies  pauUatim  aboleverat,  hoc  te 

Ifortali  spreta  lege,  parare  iterum. 
Sic  miser,  heu!  prima  cadb  intercepte  juventa, 

Deberi  et  morti  nostraque  nosque  mones. 

If  the  foregoing  reasons  were  insufficient,  much  additional 
evidence  might  be  adduced  in  confirmation  of  them.  I  shall, 
however,  only  refer  to  the  two  following  authorities.  I. 
In  the  close  of  his  third  part,  Vasari  expressly  mentions  his 
obligations  to  the  writings  of  Lorenzo  Ghiberti,  Domenico 
Crillandai,  and  RArrAiLLO  n'  Urbino;  which  in  all  pro- 
bability can  only  relate  to  this  letter,  and  v.  Richardson^ 
yoU  ill;  p.  708.  II.  The  assiduity  of  Rafiaello  in  prose- 
cutmg  his  laborious  undertaking,  is  referred  to  in  the  follow- 
ing lines  of  Cello  Galcagnini  ; 

Raphjclis 
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CHAP.  iQio  effect,  and  even  the  implements  made  ubc 

of  for  that  purpose.     "  There  are  many  per- 

A.D.i4ci.  a  sons,'*  says  he  "  Holy  Father,  who,  esti- 
A.FoBtiz.  ^^  mating  great  thmgs  by  their  own  narrow 
'^  judgment,  esteem  the  military  exploits  of 
^^  the  ancient  Romans,  and  the  skill  which 
"  they  have  displayed  in  their  buildings,  so 
^^  spacious,  and  so  richly  ornamented,  as  rather 
"  fabulous  than  true.  With  me,  however,  it 
*'  is  widely  different ;  for  when  I  perceive, 
*'  in  what  yet  remains  of  Rome,  the  divinity 
*^  of  mind  which  the  ancients  possessed,  it 
^^  seems  to  me  not  unreasonable  to  conclude, 
*^  that  many  things  were  to  them  easy  which 
*^  to  us  appear  impossible.  Having  therefore 
*^  under  this  conviction,  always  been  studious 
^^  of  the  remains  of  antiquity,  and  having  with 
*^  no  small  labour  investigated  and  accurately 
*^  measured  such  as  have  occurred  to  me,  and 
^^  compared  them  with  the  writings  of  the  best 
^^  authors  on  this  subject,  I  conceive  that  I 
^'  have  obtained  some  acquaintance  with  the 

^^  architecture 


RaPRALIS   UrBINATIS    INDUSTtlA. 

"  Tot  proceres  Romam  tam  ionga  exstmxerat  aetas, 
**  Totque  hostes,  et  tot  saocula  diruerant ; 

**  Nunc  Romam  in  Roma  quaerit,  reperitque  Raphael. 
**  Quaerere  magni  hominis,  sed  reperire  Dei  est/' 

Cam.  illusU  fbeL  Ual.  iii.  76. 
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^^  architecture  of  the  ancients.    This  acquisi-  chap. 

XXII» 

tion,  whilst  it  gives  me  great  pleasure,  has 


it 


If 


^^  also  affected  me  with  no  small  concern,  in   a.d,uci. 

.  ■         .  A.  fit.  46. 

observing  the  inanimate  remains,  as  it  were,  a.  poat,  xx^ 
of  this  once  noble  city,  the  queen  of  the 
universe,  thus  lacerated  and  dispersed.  As 
there  is  a  duty  from  every  child  towards  his 
'^  parents  and  his  country,  so  I  find  myself 
^^  called  upon  to  exert  what  little  ability  I 
^^  possess,  in  perpetuating  somewhat  of  the 
"  ims^e,  or  rather  the  shadow,  of  that  which 
*^  is  in  fact  the  universal  country  of  all  Chris-  ' 
'^  tians,  and  at  one  time  was  so  elevated  and  so 
^  powerful,  that  mankind  began  to  believe 
^^  that  she  was  raised  beyond  the  efforts  of 
"  fortune  and  destined  to  perpetual  duration. 
"  Hence  it  would  seem  that  time,  envious  of 
^'  the  glory  of  mortals,  but  not  fully  confid* 
^^  ing  in  his  own  strength,  had  combined  with 
"  fortune,  and  with  the  profane  and  unsparing 
'<  barbarians,  that  to  his  corroding  file  and 
^^  consuming  tooth  they  might  add  their  de- 
*^  structive  fury ;  and  by  fire,  by  sword,  and 
^'  every  other  mode  of  devastation,  might 
"  complete  the  ruin  of  Rome.  Thus  those 
'^  famous  works  which  might  otherwise  have 
*'  remained  to  the  present  day  in  full  splendour 
"  and  beauty,  were,  by  the  rage  and  ferocity 
^^  of  these  merciless  men,  or  rather  wild  beasts, 

"  overthrown 


• 
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CHAP,  u  overthrown  and  destroyed ;  yet  not  so  en- 

"  tirely  as  not  to  leave  a  sort  of  mechanism  of 

A.  D.  vsn.  u  tjjg  whole,  without  ornament  indeed ;  or  so 


"  to  express  it,  the  skeleton  of  the  body 
^^  out  the  flesh.    But  why  should  we  complain 
"  of  the  Goths,  the  Vandals,  or  other  per- 
*^  fidious  enemies,  whilst  they  who  ought,  like 
*^  fathers  and  guardians,  to  have  protected 
^*  the   defenceless  remains    of'  Rome,    have 
*'  themselves   contributed  towards  their  de* 
^*  struction.  How  many  have  there  been,  who 
^^  having  enjoyed  the  same  office  as  your  ho- 
^  liness,  but  not  the  same  knowledge,  nor  the 
**  same  greatness  of  mind,  nor  that  clemency 
^*  in  which  you  resemble  the  Deity,  how  many 
*^  have  there  been  who  have  employed  them- 
^*  selves  in  the  demolition  of  ancient  temples, 
^  statues,  arches,  and  other  glorious  works! 
^^  How  many  who  have  allowed  these  edifices 
**  to  be  undermined,  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
^^  obtaining  the  pozioUma  ffom  their  founda- 
^  tions ;  in  consequence  of  which  they  have 
^^  fallen  in  ruins !  What  materials  for  build- 
**  ing  have  been  formed  from  statues  and  other 
**  antique  sculptures !  Insomuch,  that  I  might 
*^  venture  to  assert,  that  the  new  Rome  which 
*'  we  now  see,  as  large  as  it  may  appear,  so 
^^  beautiful  and  so  ornamented  with  palaces, 
^^  churches,  and  other  buildings,   is  wholly 

^  composed 
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<( 


composed  of  the  remains  of  ancient  marble,   chap, 

XXII. 

'*  Nor  can  I  reflect  without  sorrow,  that  even  V 


CI 


"  Since  I  have  been  m  Rome,  which  is  not  a.  d.  isw. 
yet  eleven  years,  so  many  beautiiul  monu-  a.  pwt  ix 
ments  have  been  destroyed ;  as  the  obelisk 
^  that  stood  in  the  Alexandrian  road,  the  un- 
^^  fortunate  arch,  and  so  many  columns  and 
"  temples,  chiefly  demolished  by  M.  Barto- 
•*  lommeo  della  Rovere.  It  ought  not,  there- 
*^  fore,  holy  father,  to  be  the  last  object  of 
^^  your  attention,  to  take  care  that  the  little 
'^  which  now  remains  of  this  the  ancient  mo*' 
^'  ther  of  Italian  glory  and  magnificence,  be 
**  not,  by  means  of  the  ignorant  and  the  ma- 
^^  licious,  wholly  extirpated  and  destroyed; 
**  but  may  be  preserved  as  a  testimony  of  the 
**  worth  and  excellence  of  those  divine  minds, 
"  by  whose  example  we  of  the  present  day 
'^  are  incited  to  great  and  laudable  undertake 
"  ings.  Your  object,  however,  is  rather  to 
*^  leave  the  examples  of  the  ancients  to  speak 
"  for .  themselves,  and  to  equal  or .  surpass 
<^  them  by  the  erection  of  splendid  edifices, 
by  the  encouragement  and  remuneration  of 
talents  and  of  genius,  and  by  dispensing 
^  among  the  princes  of  Christendom,  th$ 
**  blessed  seeds  of  peace.  For  as  the  ruin  of 
'^  all  discipline  and  of  all  arts  is  the  conse- 
^'  quence  of  the  calamities  of  war,  so  from 
VOL.  KY.  B   B  "  peace 


i4 
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CHAP,    u  peace  and  public  tranquillity^  is  derived  that 

*_  "  desirable  leisure,  which  carries  them  to  the 

W  ^^'  '*  highest  pitch  of  excellence."  After  this 
A.  Boot  EX.  introduction,  the  author  proceeds :  "  Having 
^^  then  been  commanded  by  your  holiness  to 
^^  make  a  design  of  ancient  Romp,  as  far  as 
'^  it  can  be  discovered  from  what  now  remains, 
*^  with  all  the  edifices  of  which  such  ruins 
^^  yet  appear,  as  may  enable  us  infallibly  to 
^'  ascertain  what  they  originally  were,  and  to 
^^  supply  such  parts  as  are  wholly  destroyed 
^^  by  making  them  correspond  with  those  that 
"  yet  exist,  I  have  used  every  possible  exer* 
*^  tion,  that  I  might  give  you  full  satisfaction, 
"  and  convey  a  perfect  idea  of  the  subject." 
He  then  enters  upon  a  technical  description 
of  the  principal  edifices  then  existing  in 
Rome,  which  he  divides  into  three  classes^ 
those  of  the  ancients,  of  the  middle  ages, 
and  of  the  modems,  giving  to  each  their 
peculiar  characteristics.  He  describes  a  ma«* 
thematical  instrument  which  he  has  employed 
for  completing  his  task  with  accuracy,  and 
which  appears,  from  the  use  of  the  mariner's 
compass,  to  be  the  same  as  that  which  is  now 
called  the  PUme-uMe;  and  after  having  thus 
given  a  full  explanation  of  his  proceed*- 
ings,  he  transmits  to  the  pope  the  drawing  of 

an 
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an  entire  edifice,  completed  according  to  the   chap. 

xxn. 
rules  which  he  had  laid  down/o^  > 


A.  D.ldtl. 

With  the  death  of  his  favourite  artist,  it  a.  pmh.  ix. 
is  probable  that  Leo  relinquished  this  under-     ^^^^  ^ 
taking*     This  event  happened  on  Good  Fri-  immUow 
day,  in  the  year  1520,  Rafiaello  having  on 
that  day  completed  the  thirty-seventh  year  of 
his  2ge.(b)  s  The  regret  which  every  admirer 
of  the  arts  must  feel  for  his  early  loss,  is  in- 
creased by  the  reflection,  that  this  misfortune 
was  not  the  result  of  any  inevitable  disease, 
but  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  joint  consequen* 
ces  of  his  own  imprudence,  and  of  the  teme* 
rity  or  ignorance  of  his  physician/c^      With 

BBS  every 


faj  The  reader  may  consult  the  original  letter  in  the 
Appendix,  No.  CCXU 

(bj  '^  Periit  in  ipso  aetatis  flore,  dun  antiquae  urbis  aedi* 
*«  ficionim  vestigia  architecturae  studio  netiretur,  novo  qui- 
*'  dem  ac  admirabili  invento,  ut  integram  urbem  architec- 
**  torum  oculis  considcratam  propooeret."  Jmi,  vita 
EaphaiL 

fcj  **  Raffiiello  attendendo  in  tanto  a  suoi  amori,  cost 
^  di  nascosto,  continuo  fuor  di  modo  i  piaceri  amoroii, 
*^  onde  awcnne  ch'  una  volta  fra  I'aitrt,  disordind  piji  del 
'^  solito,  percbi  tomato  a  casa  con  una  grandissima  febbre, 
^*  f«  crcduto  da'  Medid  che  fosse  riscaldato.    Onde  noa 

**  confcssendo 
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CHAP,  every  acGomplishmenL  both  natural  and  at- 

quired,  with  qualities  that  not  only  command- 

A.D.iMi.  edthe  approbation,  but  conciliated  the  affec- 
A.TMt  IX.  tion  of  all  who  knew  him,  it  was  his  misfor- 
tune not  sufficiently  to  respect  the  divine  ta- 
lents with  which  he  was  endowed.  His  friend 
the  cardinal  da  Bibbiena,  had  endeavoured  to 
prevail  on  him  to  marry,  and  had  proposed  to 
give  him  his  niece  as  a  wife  ;(a)  but  the  idea 
of  restraint  was  intolerable  to  him ;    and  whilst 

he 


*'  confessendo  egli  il  disordine  che  aveva  fatto,  per  pooo 
**  pnidenza  lore  gli  cavarono  sangue,  di  maaicra  che  ioder 
*(  bolito  si  sentiva  mancare  ladove  egli  aveva  bbogno  di 
"  ristoro."     Vasari  rUe,  ii.  132. 

(a)  Richardson  relates  that  he  had  seen  a  letter  of  Raf- 
faelio  containing  many  curious  particulars  of  his  life,  some 
of  which  he  has  given,  and  which  seem  to  be  authentic* 
TraiU  de  Id  Ptinture^  iii.  463.     Raffaello  made  a  formal 
disposition  of  his  property,  whereby,  after  providing  for  the 
support  of  his  favourite  mistress,  and  the  salvation  of  his 
soul,  which  latter  object  he  secured  by  directing  that  a  cha- 
pel should  be  built,  and  endowed  with  a  certain  number  of 
masses,   he  left  the  residue  of  his  effects  to  his  disciples 
Ciulio  Romano  and  Gian  Francesco  Penni,  and  iq>pointed 
Baldassar  Turini,  then  datary  to  the  Pope,   and  usuallf 
called  Baldassare  da  Pescia,  to  whose  unpublished  cone* 
spondence  wehave  had  such  frequent  occasion  to  refer  in  the 
course  of  (his  work,  the  only  executor  of  his  will.     Vasari f 
ii.  132- 
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he  appeared  disposed  to  comply  with  the  wish-   chap. 
es  of  the  cardinal,  he  still  found  means,  un-  . 


der  various  pretexts,  to  postpone  the  union.   ^  ^-  *^** 
Among  the  reasons  assigned  for  this  delay,  ii.v«attx. 
it  has  been  alleged,  that  on  the  finishing  the 
pictures  in  the  Vatican,  the  pope  intended  to 
confer  on  him,  in  reward  of  his  labours,  the 
rank  and  emoluments  of  a  cardinal.     It  must, 
however,  be  confessed,  that  such  a  promotion, 
if  indeed  it  ever  was  in  cofitemplation,  would 
have  conferred  little  honour  either  on  the  art* 
ist  er  his  patron.      In  the  estimation  of  hit 
own  times,  as  well  as  of  the  present,  he  already 
held  a  higher  rank  than  Leo  could  bestow ; 
and  the  hat  of  a  cardinal  could  only  have  dis- 
graced the  man  whose  chief  pretensions  to  it 
were  founded  on  his  pallet  and  his  iptxic\\s.(a) 

It  would  be  no  less  unjust  to  the  character 
and  liberality  of  Leo  X.  than  to  the  disui-  u^^^. 
terestedness  of  Raffaello,  and  indeed  to  the  cdbjiM. 
merits  of  the  age,  to  suppose  that  the  patro-  ^ 
nage  of  the  pontiff  was  confined  to  the  encou? 

ragement 


faj  Vasari  asserts,  that  the  pope  wept  bitterl^r  on  the 
death  of  Rafiaello.     **  La  sua  morte  amaramentc  lo  fece 
"  piangere,"  Vas.  ii.  S3.     The  great  picture  of  the  Trans- 
figuration, which  Raffaello  had' only  just  finished,  was  dis- 
played 
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C  H  A  K   ragement  of  a  single  artist,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
^ j^  contemporary  excellence.    In  truth,  no  person 


A.  5jJ3J'  was  ever  nlore  free  from  that  envy  which  is  the 
A.  Fwt.  jx  invariable  mark  of  inferior  talents,  than  Raf- 
faello  himself-     Among  those  whom  he  re* 
imm  idim  commendecl  to  the  favour  of  Leo  X.  was  Luca 
***^    della  Robbia,  who  had  carried  to  high  perfec- 
tion an  art  which  had  long  been  practised  by  his 
ancestors ;  that  of  painting  on  Terra  ntretriatay 
or  glazed  earth ;  an  art  which  has  since  been 
lost,  or  at  least  is  now  confined  to  the  narrow 
limits  of  enamel  painting.     In  this  method  he 
executed  the  Impresa^  or  arms  of  Leo  X.  which 
yet  adorn  the  apartments  of  the  Vatican,  and 

completed 


played  at  tlie  head  of  the  apartment  where  his  remains  were 
placed  prior  to  intenn^t.  His  q>itaph  Was  written  by 
Bembo* 

D.    O.    M. 

Raphaeli  Sanctio^oan.  F.  Urbinat. 

pictoii  euincntiss.  veterumqub  jcmulo 

Cuius  shsantevs  pcope  iMAciNEfs 

si  gontemplere 

Nature  atqub  artis  foedus 

facile  in8pexeris 

JuLii  II.  ET  Leon  IS  X.  Pont.  Max. 

piCTURiE  ET  Architect,  operibus 

G  LOR  I  AM    AUXIT 
VlXlT    A*    XXXVLI.    INTEGER    INTEGR08 
Quo  diE   NATUS    EST    £0   ESSE    OESIIT 

VII.  ID.  April  udxx. 
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ccmipletedtheJBoors  of  the  papal  JLo^^fV/o^  In  <^HAP. 

the  decoration  of  the  Vatican,  Leo  was  desi-  ^ 

rou8  of  obtaining  the  assistance,  not  only  of  the  a*  ^*  ^^^* 
most  eminent  painters,  but  of  the  most  skilful  a.  Font.  ix. 
artificers  in  every  kind  of  ornament ;  to  the 
end  that  this  place  might  concentrate  and  exhi^ 
bit  in  one  point  of  view,  all  that  was  exquisite 
in  ^Ufb)  His  exertions  for  this  purpose  were 
eminently  successful ;  and  in  the  ensuing  cen* 
tury  the  celebrated  French  painter,  Niccolo 
Poossin,  was  employed  by  Louis  XIIL  in 
making  drawings  of  the  decorations  of  the 
Vatican,  to  be  employed  in  the  palace  of  the 
Louvre,  which  he  was  then  erecting  ;fc)  a.  cir** 
cumstance  which  confers  honour  on  the  taste 
of  that  sovereign,  and  marks  the  commence- 
ment  of  that  improvement,  which  under  tht 
patronage  of  his  successor,  arrived  at  its  high*- 
est  pitch  of  excellence. 

The  reputation  acquired  by  Andrea  Gon- 
tucci,  called  Andrea  dal  Monte  Sansovino,  by 
his  celebrated  group  in  the  chapel  of  Gorizio,  ^^"''"^ 

to 


faj  Fasari,  rUe  d£  FUton^  t.  202,  303. 

fbj  Jbid.  Vu  123« 

fcj  Motlari^  JfaU  4d  Vasari.  ii.  120. 
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GH  A  Pf  |o  which  we  hive  before  had  occasion  to  refer^ 

induced  the  pope  to  require  his  assiatance  in 

4.D.i0n.  (completing  the  amaments  for  the  chapel  of 
A.v<mui%.  our  Lady  of  Loretto,  which  had  been  CGm-- 
menced  by  Bramante,  but  left  imperfect  at  hig 
death.  This  work  consisted  of  a  series  of 
pieces  in  sacred  history,  executed  in  basso 
rilieyo  in  marble.  The  talents  displayed  by 
Andrea  in  this  undertaking,  fuUy  justified  the 
choice  of  the  pontiff,  and  even  Vasari,  al* 
though  devoted  to  the  admiration  of  Michel* 
agnolo,  acknowledges  that  these  productions 
were  the  finest  and  most  finished  specimens  of 
sculpture,,  which  had  until  that  time  been 
tKn^faJ  The  enterprise  was,  however,  too 
extensive  for  the  accomplishment  of  an  indi* 
vidual ;  and  some  of  the  riluvos  being  l^ft  by 
Andrea  in  an  unfinish^  state,  were  completed 
by  succeeding  artists.  Thus  Baccio  Bandi- 
nelli  finished  the  representation  of  the  birth 
of  the  Virgin ;  Raffaello  da  Monte  Lupo  that 
of  her  miu-riage ;  and  Girolamo  Lombardo 
the  nativity  of  Christ,  and  adoration  of  the 

Magi. 


faj  '*  Ma  quanto  in  quesu  parte  appartieoead  Andrea, 
*'  quest!  suoi  lavori  sono  i  pii!^  belli,  e  meglio  condotti  di 
"  scultura,  che  xnai  fossero  stati  iatti  fino  a  quel  tempo." 
Fasarif  iu  170. 
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Magi.     The  miracle  of  the  migration  from   chap. 

Sc^lavonia  to  Loretto  of  this  famous  chapel,  L 

which  is  pretended  to  have  been  the  birth-   ^'^^ 
place  and  residence  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  sup^  a.  pwt.  ix 
plied  another  subject  for  the  inventive  talents 
of  Andrea,  and  his  design  was  afterwards  exe- 
cuted by  the  Florentine  sculptor  Tribolo/o^ 

Among  other  great  works  completed  by 
Leo  X.  during  his  brief  pontificate,  may  be 
enumerated  the  rebuilding  and  adorning  with 
paintings  the  church  of  our  Lady  at  Monte- 
cello,  the  superintendence  of  which  place  had 
been  intrusted  to  him  whilst  a  cardinal.     He 
also    restored    and   beautified  the  baptiismal 
font  of  Gonstantine  in  the  Lateran,   which 
had  nearly  become  ruinous.      He  vigilantly 
repaired  the  roads  and  bridges  within  the  Ro- 
man territories;    erected  or  enlarged  many 
magnificent  palaces  in  different  parts  of  his 
dominions ;  conducted  to  his  favourite  villa 
of  Malliana  a  plentiful  supply  of  water,  and 
ornamented  the  place  by  a  beautiful  building. 
Beyond  the  limits  of  the  Roman  state,  he  at- 
tended to  the  completion  and  decoration  of 
the  palace  of  Poggio  Gajano,  situate  between 

Pistoja 


faj  Fiisari^  ii«  174< 
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CHAP.   Pistoja  and  Florence,  which  hkd  been  erected 

by  his  father  Lorenzo.     The  direction  of  this 

A.  D.  un.   undertaking  was  intrusted  by  the  pontiff  to  his 

A.  itoA  IX  relation  Ottaviano  de*  Medici,  who  possessed 

the  same  taste  for  the  arts  which  distinguished 

the  rest  of  his  family,  and  lived  on  terms  of 

friendly  intimacy  with  the  most  eminent  paint- 

^     .    ers  of  the  time.     It  was  the  intention  of  the 

Bigi9,  An-  pontiff  to.  ornament  the  walls  and  ceihng  of 

*w»  ^     the  great  hall  with  paintings  in  fresco,  the  exe- 

*'.       cution  of  which  had  been  committed  to  Fran- 

cia  Bigio  ;  but  Ottaviano  de'  Medici  called  iu 
further  assistance,  and  allotting  only  one  third 
of  th^  work  to  Bigio,  apportioned  the  rest 
between  Andrea  del  Sarto,  and  Jacopo  da  Pun- 
tormo,  in  hopes  that  by  the  emulation  thus  ex- 
cited, the  work  would  be  better  and  more  expe- 
ditiously performed.  One  of  the  pictures  uii- 
•dertaken  by  Bigio,  was  the  representation  of 
Cicero  carried  in  triumph  by  his  fellow  citi- 
ze.ns.faj  Andrea  del  Sarto  commenced  a  pic- 
ture of  the  tribute  of  various  animals  present- 
ed to  Cdiszr/bJ  and  Jacopo  da  Puntormo,  one 
of  Vertumnus  and  Pomona,  characterized  by 

their 


faj  Fasarij  rUe  de'  PiUori^  ii.  217,  431, 
rbj  mi.  ii.  055. 
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thdr  insignia,  and  their  attendants.     Other   <3Rap. 


xxn. 


pieces  were  also  commenced ;  but  the  great 
deliberation  with  which  the  artists  proceeded,   ^  ^-  ^^ 


in  the  hopes  of  surpassing  their  competitors,  a.  im.  iz. 
and  perhaps  some  degree  of  dissatisfaction 
arising  from  the  partition  of  their  labour,  de- 
layed the  completion  of  their  undertaking, 
until  its  further  progress  was  effectually  pre* 
vented  by  the  death  of  Leo  X.  An  event 
which,  as  Vasari  has  observed,  not  only  frus- 
trated many  great  works  at  Rome,  at  Florence, 
at  Loretto,  and  other  places,  but  impoverished 
the  world  by  the  loss  of  this  true  Mecxnas  of 
all  distinguished  m&LfaJ 

Among  other  sgrtists,  whom  the  elevation 
of  Leo  X.  to  the  pontificate  induced  to  visit 
the  city  of  RomCi  Vasari  has  enumerated  the  4m  rnd 
accomplished  Lionardo  da  Vinci,  who  is  said 
to  have  accompanied  Giuliano  de'  Medici  from 
Florence  on  that  occasion.^^;^  The  same  au- 
thor 


faj  "  Ma  mentre  che  ti  lavorava  quest'  opera  venendo 
''  a  morte  Leone,  cos)  rimase  questa  imperfettai  come  molt* 
"  altri  simiU  a  Roma,  a  Fiorenza,  a  Loreto,  e  in  altri 
"  luoghi,'aQzi  povero  il  mondo  e  senza  il  vera  Mecenate 
^*  degli  uomini  virtuosi."     Fasari^  ii«  655. 

(h)  '^  Ando  aHoma  col  Duca  Giuliano  de'  Medici  ne!- 
"**  la  creazione  di  papa  Leent/'    fasariy  \u  IS. 


S8o  TUM  Lift,  or 

CHAP.   ihQf  informs  us,  that  on  his  arrival,  the  p<>pe 

1^  gave  him  a  subject  on  which  he  might  employ 

A.D.IM1.  jjjg  pencil.      Lionardo,  who  devoted  much,  of 
A«p«u.ix.  his  time  to  the  improvement  of  the  mechani- 
cal  processes  of  his  art,  began  to  prepare  oils 
and  varnishes  ;  whereupon  the  pope  exclaim- 
ed, ^  What,  alas  !  can  be  expected  from   a 
^'  man  who  attends  to  the  finishing  before  he 
"  has  begun  his  work !"      We  are  also  told, 
that  on  this  occasion,  Lionardo  executed  for 
Baldassare  Turini  da  Pescia,  a  picture  of  the 
Madonna  and  infant  Christ,  and  an  exquisite 
portrait  of  a  boy;  both  of  which  were  in  the 
time  of  Vasari,  in  the  possession  of  M.  Giulio 
Turini  at  Pescia.      There  is,  however,  some 
reason  to  doubt  the  authenticity  of  this  rela- 
tion, and  to  suspect  that  Lionardo  did  not  pay 
a  visit  to  Rome  during  the  pontificate  of  heo 
X.     If  the  works  attributed  to  him  in  that 
city  by  Bottari,^a/  are,  in  fact,  the  productions 
of  his  pencil,  they  were  probably  executed  at 
%  much  earlier  period  of  his  lik.fbj   '  To  what 

a  degree 


mmmm^^mtm*i^mmmmm^mmmmtmtmi*i^m*mm^mmmimm*mm»^tm^ 


(a)  Boilwri^  JfoL  al  Vasari^  voL  lup.  32. 

fhj  "  Perch^  ha  egli,  il  Vasari,  scritto  cosl  beae  dl  Lhh 
"  nardo,  se  non  perchi  Thaveva  conosciuto  e  praticato," 
Ice.  if.  MwrktU^  LdHr€  FiUori^t  K:  84.    Bue  how 


ctuld 
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a  degree  of  proficiency  Lionardo  inight  have   chap. 
atlained,  had  he  devoted  to  the  prosecution  of 


}|ig      A.  D.  IMl. 

A.  St.  46. 


could  Vasarii  who  was  born  in  1512^  derive  any  advan- 
tages from  his  acquaintance  with  Lionardo,    who  died  in 
151B?    Accordingly  we  find  that  Vasari's  account  of  this 
great  artist,  instead  of  being  well  written,  as  M.  Mariette 
asserts,  is  extremely  meagre  and  imperfect;  its  autli»r  kav- 
iag  been  obliged  to  supply  the  want  of  authentic  matter  witk 
equiirocal  nartatives  and  trifling  anecdote^.      In  the  account, 
of  tlie  visit  of  Lionardo  to  Rome,   Vasari  has,  howeveri 
been  implicitly  followed  by  most  of  those  writers  who  have 
had  occasion  to  touch  upon  this  subject;  particularly  bf  Du 
Fxesne,  in  his  IM  of  Lionardo,  annexed  to  the  treatise, 
Deila  FUtura,  JPturis^    1701,  and,  J^affpl.  1733;    by  M. 
Mariette  in  the  Leilere  FiUoricke^  ^o»  84,  and  even  by 
Monsig.  Fabroni,  in  his  life  of  Leo  X.  p.  SI  9.     I  cannot^ 
however,  divest  myself  of  great  doubts  on  this  subject* 
Giuliano  de'  Medici  quitted  Florence  and  repaired  to  his 
brother  at  Rome,  about  the  month  of  September,  1513 ;  bu^ 
I  find  no  evidence  in  any  contemporary  writer  that  he  was 
accompanied  by  Lionardo,  who  was  then  seventy  years  of 
age.     In  the  splendid  exhibitions  at  Rome  on  Giuliano  be- 
ing received  into  the  rank  of  a  citizen,  and  in  which  it 
might  be  supposed  that  Lionardo,  as  an  artist,  would  have 
taken  an  important  part,  we  find  no  mention  made  of  htm, 
nor  is-4ie  noticed  in  the  poem  of  Aurelio  Sereno  of  Mono- 
poli,  on  tlUt  subject ;  although  many  of  the  eminent  persons 
Uien  hi  Rome,  who  attended  on  that  festival,  are  particularly 
enumerated,    v.  aniey  chap.  x.  voL  n.  p.  310.    In  the  MS« 
letttrs  written  from  Rome  to  Florence  by  Baldassare  da  Fes* 
cia,  for  whom  Lionardo  b  said  to  have  painted  the  two 

pictures^ 
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CHAP.    Us   2irt  that  time  which  he  misapplied   in 

1.  alchemical  experiments,    or   lost  in  puerile 

A.  D.  iMu   amusements,  may  readily  be  conjectured  from 
A.  pmi.  \jl  the  astonishing  specimens  which  he  occasion- 
ally produced ;  but  whilst  Rafiaello  and  Mi- 
chelagnolo  were  adorning  Italy  with  their  im* 
mortal  labours,  Lionardo  was  blowing  bubblefif 
to  fill  a    whole  apartment,    and   decorating 
lizards  with  artificial  wings.     Even  these  oc* 
cupations  may,  however,  be  taken  as  indica- 
tions of  the  same  character,  which  he  fre- 
quently manifested  in  his  works;  impatient 
of  the  limits  of  nature,  and  aiming  at  die  ez*^ 
pression  of  something  beyond  %hat  had  ever 
CKXurred   to    his   observation;   a  propensity 
which  marks  a  great  and  daring  mind,  but 
which  if  not  regulated  and  chastened  by  the 
laws  of  probability  and  of  truth,  is  in  danger 

of 


pictures  before  mentioned,  and  which  letters  extend  through 
great  part  of  the  year  1514,  no  notices  appear  of  Lionardo; 
which,  considering  his  great  eminence,  and  his  intimaqr 
with  the  writer,  would  probably  have  been  the  case  haid  he 
then  been  at  Rome.  To  these  doubts  I  shall  only  add,  that 
Borgliini,  a  well  informed  writer  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
attributes  the  two  pictures  painted  for  Bald,  da  Pescia  to  the 
time  when  Lionardo  was  in  Florence,  and  wholly  omits  the 
story  of  his  journey  to  Rome  in  the  time  of  Leo  X*  S^" 
ghUUp  U  JUpQso.p.  371.    £d.  Fior*  1584. 
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of  leading,  as  in  fact  it  too  often  led  Lionar-  ^  H  a  p, 
do,  to  the  expression  of  caricature,  defprmity,- 


and  grimace.  a.  d.  imi. 

A.JEt.40. 
A.  FaBt.UU 

It  has  been  considered  as  a  great  advantage     ^^^.  ^ 
to  the  reputation  of  Michelagnolo,  and  as  a  hm  ut  of 
misfortune  to  that  of  RafTaello,  that  whilst  the  e"S»^»f 
former  was  yet  living,  the  transactions  of  his  ^  ^^w*'* 
history  were  recorded  by  two  of  his  scholars, 
whilst  no  one  was  found  among  the  numerous 
admirers  (^  the  latter,  who  would  undertake 
to  perform  for  him  the  same  oiBce  ;/a^  but  this 
disadvantage  was  amply  compensated  by  an* 
other  circumstance,  which  has  perhaps  ren<» 
dered  more  service  to  the  character  of  Raffa- 
ello,  than  could  have  been  done  by  the  most 
eloquent  encomiums,  or  the  most  flattering 
pen*     This  observation  can  only  apply  to  the 
promulgation  of  his  beautiful  designs,  by  means 
of  engravings  from  plates  of  copper,  an  art 
then  recently  invented,  and  rapidly  rising  to 
perfection.     From  the  practice  of  chasing  and 

inlaying 


(a)  "  Gran  vantaggio  alia  fama  di  Michelangtolo  fu 
''  aver  due  scolarl  che  lui  vivente  e  morto  gii  Rafiaello  ne 
*'  scrivesser  la  vita;  e  grande  infortunio  fu  per  Rafiaello 
*'  non  avere  akrettanu  foituna«"  Xonzi,  3ioria  pUt0rUa^ 
i.  394. 
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* 

c  H  A  p«  inlaying  metals,  wood,  or  ivory,  called  hy  the 

1   Italians. Zoi^on*  di  J{%ello^  and  which  had  been 

A.  D.  15^.  cultivated  by  the  Florentines  with  great  suc- 
A.  VMt.  IX.  cess,  the  modem  method  of  engraving  derives 
StwDM  di  ^^^  origin.     In  designing  the  subjects  to  be  in- 
mau.    laid  on  armour,  on  household  plate,  and  other 
implements,  the  painter  was  not  unfrequently 
called  in  to  the  aid  of  the  mechanic ;  and  as 
these  labours  be^an  to   be  performed  with 
greater  care  and  attention,  it  became  usual  to 
take  impressions  from  the  engraved  metal,   in 
order  to  judge  of  the  effect  of  the  work,  be- 
fore the  cavities  were  filled  with  the  substance 
intended.     This  substance  was  in  gjsneral  a 
composition  of  silver  and  lead,  which  being 
black,  was  denominated  nieUo.  (nigeUumJ     Of 
these    impressions,  which  are  hence  called 
prints    m   mV/Zo,    the    industry    of   modem 
inquirers  has  discovered  several  specimens, 
which    are    distinguished    from  other  early 
prints,  not  only   by  the   inscriptions   being 
reversed  in  the  impression,  but  by  their  rude- 
ness in  other  respects.      From  this  practice  to 
that  of  engraving  on  metal  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  multiplying  the  design,  the  transition 
was  not  difficult.      Among  the  first  persons 
who  distinguished  themselves  in  this  new  ca- 
Bmu    reer,   were   Antonio  Pollajuolo  and  Sandro 
bmmL     ^Qt^eili,  the  latter  of  whom  furnished  the 

designs 
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designs  for  the  edition  of  Dante,  published  in  ^hap. 
1488,  which  were  engraved  by  Baccio  Bal-       . 
dini. faj    Many  other  early  artists  are  enume-  a-d-imi. 
rated  by  writers  on  this  subject,  but  their  pre-  a.  fml  ix. 
tensions  are  in  general  extremely  doubtful, 
an4  we  may  with  great  justice  attribute  to  An-    Andrem 
drea  Mantegna,  the  merit  of  being  the  first     ^^'^ 
person  who  by  his  performances  gave  stability 
and  importance  to  the  art.     The  prints  of 
Andrea  yet  frequently  occur  to  the  collector, 
and  display  great  invention  and  expression  df 
VOL.  IV.  CO  character. 


faJ  This  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  first  book  which 
w^  omaxnented  with  engravings  on  copper,  but  Mr.  Heine- 
iai^as  cited  others  of  anterior  date.  MUt  GemrdU^  ^e. 
143*  DiU.  des  Ariisies.  ixi.  306.  It  appears  to  have  beeih 
the  intention  of  the  printer  to  have  placed  a'  vignette  at  the 
head  of  each  canto,  but  only  two  are  inserted,  viz.  at  the 
commencement  of  the  first  and  second  canto  of  the  Inferno, 
and  if  three  be  found,  the  third  is  only  a  repetition  of  the 
second.  It  is  now  incontestably  proved,  that  the  supposed 
rare  editions  of  this  book,  which  are  said  to  contain  a 
greater  number  of  these  engravings,  and  which  are  alluded 
toby  the  learned  Morelliin  his  Libreria  Pifulliana^  yoL  iv, 
p.  280,  have  bo  existence ;  and  that  if  any  work  has  such 
an  appearance,  the  prints  are  either  pasted  on  the  leaf  or 
copied  by  a  p^n.  Of  the  last  description  ia  that  of  the 
Pinelli  library^  described  by  Morelli.  The  copy  which  i; 
{MMisess  agreea  with  that  descriptioa  In  every  respect,  and 
appears  to  be  the  same  book. 
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CHAP,  character./a  J   They  sometimes  even  border  on 

grace  and  elegance./?^      His  drawing  is  in  ge- 

A.  D.  1591.  neral  correct,  and  in  some  instances  exhibits 
A.  FMt.  IX  great  freedom.  All  his  prints  are  peculiarly 
distinguished  by  the  shadows  being  formed  by 
diagonal  lines,  which  are  always  found  in  the 
same  direction,  and  not  crossed  by  other  lines, 
as  has  since  been  practised.  He  has  not  af- 
fixed the  date  to  these  productions,  but  they 
are  certainly  to  be  placed  among  the  earliest 
efforts  of  the  art,  and  may  for  the  most  part  be 
assigned  with  confidence  to  the  latter  part  of 
the  fifteenth  century./V^ 

The  person,  however,  who  was  destined 

Mtre-An^  to  Carry  this  art  to  a  much  higher  degree  of 

iMio  Aoi-  perfection,  was  Marc-Antonio  Raimondi  of 

Bologna,  frequently  called,  from  having  when 

young  studied  under  the  painter  Francesco 

Francia» 


fa)  Of  this  his  two  prints  of  the  battle  of  sea  monsters, 
and  the  triumph  of  Silenus,  afibrd  suflScient  proof. 

(bj  As  in  his  print  of  four  nymphs  dancing. 

(cj  Mantegna  died  in  1505.  Vasari,  who  places  this 
event  in  1517,  has  confounded  it  with  the  date  of  the  mo- 
nument erected  to  Mantegna,  in  the  church  of  S.  Andrea  at 
Mantua.     PiUingtorCs  Dict^  of  Fiuniers^  ediUi  Bjf  FuseU^ 

p.  9ia. 
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Francia,  Marc- Antonio  di  Francia.     A  mO-  chap. 
dem  writer  conjectures  that  he  was  bom  in 


the  year  1487,  or  1488/aJ  but  one  of  his  A.D.ua. 
pieces  bears  the  date  of  1508/ii^y/  and  some  ^  of  a.  pmciz. 
his  others  appear  to  be  anterior  to  it,  whence 
we  may  perhaps  place  that  event  some  years 
earlier.  His  first  attempts  were  in  Jfiello^  in 
which  he  obtained  great  applause/f^  but  hav- 
ing taken  a  journey  to  Venice,  he  there  found 
exposed  to  sale  several  of  the  prints  of  Albert 
Durer,  both  from  copper  and  wood.  The  pur- 
chase of  these  works  exhausted  his  slender 
finances,  and  in  order  to  repair  them,  he  be- 
gan to  copy  the  series  of  prints  of  the  life  of 
Christ,  by  Albert  Durer,  consisting  of  thirty- 
six  pieces  engraved  in  wood,  which  he  imi- 
tated with  such  exactness  on  copper,  as  effec- 
tually to  deceive  those  who  saw  them,  and 
enable  him  to  sell  them  as  the  prints  of  the 
German  artist.  Vasari  informs  us,  that  when 
Albert  was  acquainted  with  this  circumstance, 
by  a  friend  who  transmitted  to  him  one  of  the 
copies  by  Marc-Antonio,  he  immediately  re- 

c  c  i?  paired 


(a)  Heinek.  Did.  des  ArtisUSj  i.  275. 
fbj  His  print  of  Pyramus  and  Thisbe. 
f€j  Vasari^  rUe  it'  PUtm,  "•  412, 
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CHAP*  paired  to  Venice  to  complain  of  the  fraud  to 

^ the  senate ;  but  that  the  only  satisfaction  which 

A.D.1M1.  lie  could  obtain,  was  a  decree  prohibiting 
A.FMLIX.  Marc- Antonio  from  affixing  the  name  or  the 
emblem  of  Albert  to  his  own  engravings  in 
future/o^  An  attentive  examination  of  the 
works  of  these  artists,  affords,  however,  no  lit* 
tie  reason  to  doubt  of  the  truth  of  this  nam* 
tive,  which  Vasari  has  probably  adopted  with* 
out  efficient  authority. 

From  Venice  Marc-Antonio  repaired  to 
Rome,  where  soon  after  his  arrival,  he  attract* 
ed  the  notice  of  Raffaello,  by  engraving  from 
one  of  his  designs  a  figure  of  ljxxcxd&2u(b) 
This  print  being  shewn  to  that  great  artist, 
he  immediately  saw  the  important  uses  to 
which  the  talents  of  the  engraver  might  be 
applied,  and  from  that  time  the  abilities  of 
Marc-Antonio  were  chiefly  devoted  to  the 
representation  of  the  designs  of  Rafiaella 
The  first  piece  assigned  to  him  by  Raffaello 
was  the  judgment  of  Paris,  which  he  exe^* 

cuted 


faj  Vasari^  nte  di  \PUl9rij  ii.  413. 

(b)  Marc- Antonio  engraved  this  subject  twice  afier  Raf- 
faello, but  the  larger  print  was  the  fint  engraved.  They 
are  both  without  mark  or  date* 
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cuted  with  great abilky/o/ and  thig  wak  sue-   chap. 
ceeded  by  several  other  works  which  were  the  


admiration  of  all  Italy,,  and  have  preserved  to   *•  ^-  ""• 

Ala  Amm   WV* 

the  present  day  many  exquisite  designs  of  A.Pi»t.ix. 
that  great  artist,  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  lost  to  the  world.  It  has  been  said  that 
Raffaello  not  only  directed  Marc•^Antonio  in 
the  execution  of  his.  labours,  but  that  he  fre* 
quently  engraved  the  outlines  of  his  figures^ 
so  as  to  render  them  as  correct  as  possible  \(b) 
aiul  although  this,  may  be  allowed  to  rest  on 
eonjecture  only,  yet  it  is  certain  that  the  la^ 
hours  of  Marc- Antonio  were  highly  approved 
by  Raffaello,  who  as^  a  proof  of  his  profi- 
eiencyv^  transmitted  impressions  of  his  prints 
to  Albert  Durer,  and  received  in  return  a 
present  from  the  German  artist  of  many  of 
hifr  works.  The  reputation  of  Marc- Antonio 
was  now  established:  The  utility  of  his  art 
was  universally  acknowledged.  His  school 
was  thronged  with  disciples,  many  of  whom 
became  great  proficients.  Marco  da  Ravennai 
Agostino  Venetiano,  and  Giulio  Bonasone, 
wer€  scarcely  inferior  to  their  master,  and  by^ 

their 


faj  Fdsari^  File  di  PUtorij  U.  416. 

f^J  On  tHis  subjoct,  see  HtimL  JUd»  des  ArlisitSj  U 
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CHAP,   their  labours  and  those  of  their  successors,  a 
,___^^  correct  and  genuine  taste  for  picturesque  re* 
A.D.idti.  presentation  has   been   diffused   throughout 
A.  Rnt.uc.  Europe. 

iiit^itimi  '^^^  ^^  ^^  engraving  in  copper  by  the 

of  etciiinf.  hirin^  was  accompanied,  or  speedily  succeed- 
ed, by  another  invention  of  no  less  import- 
ance ;  that  of  engraving  by  means  of  aqua-^ 
fortisj  or  as  it  is  now  called,  etching.  The 
great  labour  and  long  experience  which  the 
management  of  the  tool  required,  had  di- 
vided the  province  of  the  engraver  from  that 
of  the  painter,  and  it  might  frequently  have 
^  happened,  that  through  the  incorrect  or  im^ 
perfect  medium  of  the  former,  the  latter  could 
scarcely  recognise  his  own  works.  The  art 
of  etching,  as  it  required  but  little  mechanical 
skill,  enabled  the  painter  to  transfer  to  the 
copper  his  own  precise  ideas ;  and  to  this  we 
have  been  indebted  for  some  of  the  most  ex- 
quisite productions  of  genius  and  of  taste.  In 
fact  these  prints  may  justly  be  esteemed  as 
original  drawings  of  the  masters  who  have 
produced  them  ;and  althouSh  the  works  of  the 
modern  engraver  may  frequently  be  entitled 
to  great  admiration,  yet  they  will  never,  in 
the  estimation  of  an  experienced  judge,  be 
allowed  to  rival  those  free  and  unfinished, 

\  but 
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but  correct  and  expressive  sketches,  which  ^^^p. 
the  immediate  hand  of  a  great  painter  has   " 
produced.  ^-  ^'  ^*' 

A.  PMt% 

The  origin  of  this  invention  has  been  at- 
tributed by  the  Italians  to  Parmegiano;  but 
it  was  certainly  known  in  Germany,  if  not 
before  Parmegiano  was  born,  at  least  before  he 
was  able  to  practise  it.  If,  however,  Parme- 
giano  was  not  the  inventor,  the  beautiful  works 
which  he  haJ  left  in  this  department,  and 
which  exhibit  all  the  elegance,  grace,  and  spirit, 
of  his  paintings,  which  they  will  in  all  probabi- 
lity long  survive,  give  him  a  decided  superio- 
rity over  all  that  preceded  him ;  nor  whilst 
we  possess  these  precious  remains,  can  we  sup^ 
press  our  regret,  that  the  same  mode  of  exe- 
cution was  not  occasionally  resorted  to  by  the 
other  great  artists  of  the  time,  and  that  we  are 
not  allowed  to  contemplate  the  bold  contours 
of  Michelagnolo,  or  the  graceful  compositions 
of  Raflaello,  as  expressed  and  authent^ated  hy 
their  own  hand. 


CHAP.   XXIIL 


1521* 


TRAJV^QUILLirTof  Italy^Leo  seixes  ii^ 
several  of  the  smaller  slates — Attempts  th$ 
duchf  of  Ferrara — Meditates  the  expulsion 
of  the  French  and  Spaniards  from  Italy--^ 
Engages  a  .body  of  Swiss  mercenaries-^ 
Treaty  with  the  Emperor  for  restoring  the 
family  of  Sforza  to  Milan — The  French  ge* 
neral  VEcus  made  a  prisoner  by  Guicciardini 
and  liberated — Hostilities  commenced  against 
the  French — Francis  prepares  to  defend  his 
Italian  possessions^ — The  allies  attack  Parma 
—7%^  duke  of  Ferrara  joins  the  French — 
The  cardinal  Gitdio  de'  Medici  legate  to  the 
allied  army — The  Swiss  in  the  service  of 
France  desert  to  the  enemy — The  allies  pcLss 
the  Adda — Capture  of  Milan — The  allies  at- 
tack the  duke  of  Ferrara — Sudden  indisposir 
tion  of  Leo  X. — His  death — Reasons  for 
believing  that  he  was  poisoned — His  fimercU 
end  monument. 


(    395    ) 


CHAP.    XXIII. 


Italy  had  now  for  some  years  enjoyed  a  chap. 
state  of  repose ;  nor  did  there  appear  to  exist     ^"^^ 
among  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  any  imme-   a.  .imi. 
diate  cause  which  might  lead  them  to  disturb  a.  Foot  iz. 
her  tranquillity.      Charles  V.  had  hitherto 
been  too  much  engaged  in  confirming  his  au-  li^onnij. 
thority  and  regulating  his  administration  in 
Germany,  in  Spain,  and  in  Flanders,  to  pay 
amy  particular  attention  to  his  Neapolitan  pos- 
sessions ;  and  Francis  I.  appeared  to  be  rather 
solicitous  to  secure  his  dominions  in  the  Mi- 
lanese, than  ambitious  of  further  conquests. 
The  Venetians,  who  by  the*  aid  of  the  French 
monarch  had  recovered  the  important  cities 

of 
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CHAP,  of  Brescia  and  Verona,  still  maintained  with 

him  a  close  alliance ;  and  the  secondary  states 

A.  D.  lan.  of  Italy  were  too  well  aware  of  the  dancrers 
IX.  which  they  might  incur  in  the  general  com-* 
motion,  to  give  occasion  to  new  disturbances. 
Even  the  duke  of  Ferrarai  although  by  no 
means  reconciled  to  the  loss  of  Modena 
and  Reggio,  which  were  still  retained  by 
Leo  X.  thought  it  prudent  to  suppress  his 
resentment,  lest  it  should  afford  the  pope  a 
pretext,  of  which  he  would  gladly  have 
availed  himself,  to  do  him  a  more  essential 
injury. 

Nor  were  the  great  prosperity  of  the  Ro- 
man see  and  the  personal  character  of  the 
pontiff,  considered  as  slight  assurances  of  the 
continuance  of  peace.  The  dissensions  which, 
under  the  pontificates  of  Alexander  VI.  and 
Julius  11.  had  torn  the  states  of  the  church, 
were  at  length  appeased,  and  Leo  found  the 
obedience  of  his  subjects  unlimited  and  his 
authority  uncontrolled.  To  the  possessions 
of  the  Roman  see,  he  had  united  the  cities 
and  territories  of  Urbino  and  Sinigaglia ; 
whilst  Tuscany,  then  in  its  highest  state  of 
riches  and  population,  remained  as  a  patri*- 
monial  inheritance  at  his  absolute  disposal* 
Thus  fortunately  situated,  and  the  continua* 

tion 
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tion  of  his  prosperity  beii^  secured  by  friend-   <^  ^  ^  P« 
ly  alliances  with  the  other  sovereigns  of  Eu-  ___ 
rope,  he  not  only  indulged  his  natural  disposi-*    ^^*  ^^* 
tion  in  the  encouragement  of  literature,  and  a.  rMtix. 
the  promotion  of  works  of  art,  but  is  said  to 
have  devoted  himself  to  an  indolent  course  of 
life,  from  which  he  was  roused  only  by  the 
pursuit  of  his  pleasures,  which  consisted  ia 
music,   in  hunting,    or  in  the  company  of 
jesters  and  buffoons.    From  this  quarter  there* 
fore  no  dai^er  was  apprehended ;  and  in  the 
confidence  of  the  continuance  df  tranquillity^ 
Italy  had  already  revived  from  her  terrors, 
and  begun  to  lose  the  remembrance  of  her  past 
calamities. 


Leo  seiflep 


If,  however,  the  pope  devoted  his  leisure 
to  amusement,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  he 

'  '  ,    ,  upon  8cve- 

had  thereby  acquired  that  total  dislike  of  pub-  ni  of  tiio 
lie  business,  which  has  been  so  generally  at-  «oa^ 
tributed  t6  him;  on  the  contrary,  if  we  may 
judge  froin  his  conduct,  it  may  be  presumed 
that  no  one  watched  more  narrowly  over  the 
affairs  of  Italy,  or  observed  those  of  Europe 
with  greater  vigilance.  For  some  years  he 
had  turned  his  attention  towards  the  smaller 
states  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Roman  territory* 
which  had  been  seized  upon  by  successful  ad- 
venturers, or  were  occupied  by  domestic  ty- 
rants, but  over  which  the  church  had  always     • 

asserted 


\ 
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CHAP,   asserted  its  superiority,  whenever  an  oppor« 

^"^^,  tunity  occurred  of  enforcing  its  claims.     The 

A.  D.  iwi.  city  of  Perugia  was  governed  by  Gian-Paolo 

A.  Pout.  IX.  Baglioni,  who,  if  we  may  believe  contem)>o- 

rary  historians,  was  a  monster  of  iniquity 

and  impiety ;  but  the  cruelty  with  which  he 

exercised  his  usurped  authority,  rendered  him 

no  less  an  object  of  dread,   than  his  other 

crimes  did  of  horror/o^     Acting  on  those 

maxims  which  he  appears  to  have  adopted  on 

other  occasions,  and  which,   however  falla* 

• 

cious,  have  found  apologists  in  subsequent 
times,  Leo  conceived  that  against  such  an  of> 
fender,  every  species  of  treachery  was  justi- 
fiable. Pretending  therefore,  that  he  wished 
to  consult  with  Baglioni  on  affairs  of  import- 
ance, he  invited  him  to  Rome;  but  Baglioni, 
affecting  to  be  indisposed,  sent  in  his  stead 
his  son  Gian-Paolo,  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
covering the  intentions  of  the  pope.  Leo  re- 
ceived the  youth  with  the  greatest  kindness, 
and  after  detaining  him  some  time,  sent  him 
back  to  his  father,  whom^  he  again  requested 

to 


(a)  ^*  Dall'  anonimo  Padovano,  scrittore  cimtempo- 
**  raneo  ci  vien  dipinto  come  tlranno  non  solo  di  questa 
*^  citta,  ma  di  tutti  i  luoghi  circonvincini ;  uomo  cmpio, 
**  senza  fede,  e  per  dir  tutto  ia  una  parola,  monstro  di  na- 
"  tura  orrendissimo.  Se  di  tutto  egli  fosse  reo,  nol  saprei 
*<  dire."    Mitral.  Ann.  x.  142. 
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to  take  a  journey  to  Rome,  and  in  order  to  chap. 
insure  his  safety,  transmitted  to  him  a  safe-  


conduct.  The  violation  of  such  an  assurance  ^*  ^*  ^^- 
was  a  crime,  which  even  the  guilty  mind  of  A.vtat.iz. 
Baglioni  could  not  conceive,  and  he  accord- 
ingly hastened  to  Rome,  where  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  presence  of  the  pontiff,  hnd  to 
the  honour  of  kissing  his  feet.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day,  however,  he  was  taken  into  cus- 
tody by  Annibale  Rangone  captain  of  the 
pontifical  guard,  and  subjected  to  the  torture, 
where  he  is  said  to  have  disclosed  enormities, 
the  perpetration  of  which  could  not  have 
been  expiated  by  a  thousand  deaths.|^a^  This 
treacherous  and  tyrannical  act  was  closed  by 
the  decapitation  of  Bs^lioni,  in  the  castle  of 
S.  Ax^elo,  and  by  the  pope  possessing  him- 
self of  the  states  of  Perugia ;  whilst  the  fa- 
.mily  of  Baglioni  sought  a  shelter  at  Padua, 
under  the  protection  of  the  Venetian  repub- 
lic, in  whose  service  he  had  long  been  em- 
ployed. From  similar  motives,  and  under 
similar  pretexts,  Leo  dispatched  Giovanni  de* 

Medici 


(a)  ^'  Dspo  di  che  processato  e  tormentato,  confesso 
**  un  in6]iitil  di  eoomii  dditti,  per  le  quali  non  uno,  ma 
'*  mille  morte  meritava;  laonde  fu  una  notce  decapitato  in 
^<  Castello  Sant'  AngeU."    iUsrs/.  Am.  x.  143, 
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CHAP.  Medici  with  one  thousand  horse  and  four 
^^^'    thousand  foot,  to  attack  the  city  of  Fermo, 
A.x).ua.  then  held  by  Loddvico  Freducci,  a  military 
A.  HMu  ».  commander  of  great  courage  and  experience. 
On  the  approach  of  the  papal  army^  Fre* 
ducci  quitted  the  city,  and  attempted  to  make 
Us  escape  at  the  head  of  two  hundred  horse ; 
but  having  befen  intercepted  by  Giovanni  and 
refusing  to  submit,  he  was,  after  a  desperate 
resistance,  left  dead  on.  the  fields  with  one 
half  of  his  followers;  and  Fermo  was  re* 
ceived  into  the  obedience  of  the  papal  set*faj 
The  fall  of  Freducci  intimidated  the  petty 
tyrants    who   had   possessed   diemselves  of 
cities  or  fortresses  iii  the  march  of  Ancona ; 
some  of  whom  effected  their  safety  by  flight, 
and  others  resorted  to  Rome  to  solicit  the  cle- 
mency of  the  pope*    It  appeared^  however, 
that  they  who  distrusted  him,  had  formed  a 
more  accurate  judgment  of  his  character,  than 
they  who  confided  in  him;  several  of  the 
latter  having  been  imprisoned  and  a  strict  in- 
quiry made  into  their   conduct;    in  conse* 
quence  of  which,  such  as  were  supposed  to 
have  committed  the  greatest  enormities  were 
executed,    without  any  regard   to  the  cir- 
cumstances 


(aj  Murai.  Annal.  rol.  x.  p.  149. 
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cumstances  under  which  they   had  placed    ^^* 
themselves  in  the  power  of  the  pontifil/'a^  ^_^_^ 

A.  MIL  40. 

In  the  dissensions  between  Leo  X.  and  the  a.  poat  ue. 
French  monarchs,  the  part  adopted  by  the  ^^gj^ti 
duke  of  Ferrara  had  given  great  offence  to  tfaedncfay 
the  pope,  who  did  not,  however,  discover  by  ^*'«'™** 
his  public  conduct,  the  resentment  which  he 
harboured  in  his  breast.     After  having  fre- 
quently been  called  upon,  without  effect,  ta 
fulfil  his  promise  of  restoring  to  the  duke 
the  cities  of  Modena  and  Reggio,  Leo  at 
length  avowed  his  resolution  to  retain  them  i 
and  in  the  close  of  the  year  I5I99  when  Al- 
fonso was  incapacitated  by  sickness  from  at- 
tending to  his  defence,  and  his  life  was  sup-* 
posed  to  be  in  danger,  the  vigilant  pontiff 
marched  an  army  into  the  vicinity  of  Ferrara, 
for  the  purpose,  as  was  supposed,  of  occupy- 
ing the  government  in  case  of  the  death  of 

VOL.  IV.  P »  the 


■• 
t 


faj  Murai.  Anntd.  vol.  x.  149.  "  Ettet  laqueo  suspen^ 
*^  sus  ilmnd^MsRecinatiumTyraiinus,  rerumnovarum  author. 
"  Itcmquc  i  Fabriano  Piccni  oppido  nobili  Zibichius^  qui 
<(  turbulentissimis  concionibus  passim  habitis,  -exules  et 
*<  oberatos  ad  arma  concitarat.  Luit  et  capite  poenas  apud 
'*  Benevcntanos  l&Uor  Sevtridnus^  vir  sanguinarius^  £uf« 
''^  tione  potens,  et  virium  robore  insignis,"  tec.  ^cr*  vUa 
JLiQn.  X.  lib.  iv.  /.  83, 


^ 
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CHAP;  the  duke.     The  friendship  and  active  inter- 

'^  ference  of  Federigo  marquis  of  Mantua,  Yfha 

A.  p.  i5t&.  had  shortly  before  succeeded  to  that  dignity, 
A.  vmA.  IX.  on  the  death  of  his  father  Francesco,  defeat* 
ed  this  project  The  Roman  army  was  with-* 
drawn,  and  mutual  expressions  of  confidence 
and  respect  took  place  between  the  pontiff 
and  the  duke.  These  circumstances  did  not, 
however,  prevent  the  pope,  in  the  course  of 
the  ensuing  year,  from  forming  a  plan  for 
possessing  himself  of  the  city  of  Ferrara  by 
treachery.  The  person  whom  he  employed 
for  this  purpose  was  Uberto  Gambara  an 
apostolic  protonotary,  who  afterwards  attain- 
ed the  dignity  of  the  purple.  A  secret  in« 
tercourse  was  established  between  Uberto,  and 
Ridolfo  Hello  the  captain  of  a  body  of  Ger- 
man soldiers  in  the  service  of  the  duke,  who 
having  received  a  sum  of  two  thousand  du* 
cats  as  the  reward  of  his  treason,  engaged  to 
deliver  up  one  of  the  gates  of  the  city  to  the 
papal  troops.  Orders  were  accordingly  sent 
'  to  Guidp  Rangone  who  commanded  the  papal 
army,  and  to  Guicciardini  governor  of  Mo* 
dena,  to  collect  their  forces  undet  other  pre- 
texts, and  to  be  in  readiness  tof^  possess  them- 
selves of  the  gate,  which  they  were  to  defend 
until  further  succours  should  arrive;  but 
^hen  the  plan  was  arranged  and  the  day  for 

the 
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the  attack  agreed  on,  it  Was  discovered  that  chap. 
Ridolfo  had  from  the  beginning   communi-  ^^""^ 
cated  the  whole  affair  to  Alfonso,  who  having  ^d-imu 
seen  sufficient  of  the  intention  of  the  pontiff  a.  jm.  iz. 
and  being  unwilling  that  matters  should  pro« 
ceed  to  extremities,  took  the  necessary  means 
for  convincing  the  pope  that  Ridolfo  had  im« 
posed  upon  him.faj    The  conduct  of  Leo  X» 

D  D  2  towiMth 


^aj  Muntori  ^s  not  scrupled  to  assert  that  the  pope  en- 
tered into  a  conspiracy  to  assassinate  the  duke,  and  that 
Guicciardini  found  himself  unintentionally  mvolved  in  this 
black  transaction.  For  this  imputation  he  refers,  in  gene- 
ral, to  the  Ferrarese  historians,  and  to  Guicciardini,  I 
have  taken  the  trouble  of  examining  these  writers,  and  ap-^ 
prehend  that  Muratori  has  on  this,  as  on  other  occasions^ 
been  led  by  his  partiality  to  the  family  of  Este,  to  extend 
the  accusation  against  the  pope  beyond  what  his  authorities 
can  justify.  Of  the  histories  of  Ferrara,  that  of  Pigna 
terminates  in  the  year  1476,  and  consequently  throws  no 
light  on  this  transaction.  Gyraldi,  although  he  relates  the 
animosity  between  the  duke  and  the  pontiff,  and  mentions 
the  determination  of  the  latter  to  possess  himself  of  Fcr- 
rata,  has  not  accused  him  of  any  treacherous  attempt  against 
the  life  of  the  duke ;  Sardl,  or  rather  his  continuator  Faus- 
tbi,  has  indeed  informed  us,  *'  that  in  the  beginning  of  the 
"  year  1520,  the  life  of  the  duke  was  attempted  by  one 
"  Ridoifello,  captain  of  his  German  guard,  who  having 
**  been  corrupted  by  a  large  sum  of  money,  entered  his 
*^  chamber  with  an  intent  to  assassinate  him ;  but  that  being 

"  overawed 
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CHAP,    towards  the  duke  of  Ferrara  discloses  some 

,  of  the  darkest  shades  in  his  character ;  and 

A.  D.  1581.   in    this    instance,    we   find   those   licentious 

▲.FMuuL  principles  which  induced  him  to  forfeit  hi» 

most  solemn  promises,    on  pretence  of  the 

criminality   of  those    to   whom    they  were 

made,  extended  to  accomplish  the  ruin  of 

a  [Mrince  who  had  not,  by  his  conduct,  fur* 

nished  any  pretext  for  such  an  attempt* 

j^  Nor  were  the  designs  of  the  pope,  at  this 

tates  tiie  period,  limited  to  the  subjugation  of  the 
•"P"*^?*^  smaller  states  of  Italy.  The  most  decisive 
and  Sptr  evidence  yet  remains,  that  he  had  not  only 
wards  from  formed  a  project  for  expelling  the  French 
^^^*         monarch  from  the  territories  of  Milan  and 

of 


rf ». 


••  overawed  hf  the  appearaiice  and  countenance  of  the 
**  duke,  he  relinquished  his  design,  and  confessed  the 
**  whole  transaction."  This  relation  differa  so  greatly  firom 
that  of  Muratori,  that  it  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  tht 
authority  on  which. he  has  relied.  Faustini  has  not  even  in*' 
sinuated  that  the  pope  was  an  accomplice,  nor  has  he  con- 
nected this  transaction  with  the  movements  oFthe  papal  army. 
The  narrative  of  Guicciardini  corresponds  with  that  which 
I  have  given,  and  contains  no  charge  of  any  intention  on 
the  part  t>f  the  pontiff  to  assassinate  the  duke ;  nor  has 
Paulus  Jovius,  who  has  left  a  very  full  and  circumstantial 
narrative  of  the  life  of  Alfonsoi  taken  any  notice  of  such  a 
iramactioB. 
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of  Genoa,  but  that  he  also  intended  to  turn   chap; 

his  arms  against  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and^  [^ 

by  delivering  it  from  the  yoke  of  the  Spa-   A.D.ia«i. 
niards,  to  acquire  the  honour  to  which  Julius  a/pohlix 
II.  had  80  ardently  aspired,   of  being  con- 
sidered as  the  assertor  of  the   liberties  of 
Italy.     He  iras,   however,  well  aware,  that 
these  great  undertakings  could  not  be  accom- 
plished merely  by  his  own  strength  and  his  own 
resource/s,  and  he  therefore  resolved  to  take 
advantage  of  the  dissensions  which  had  al-     ' 
ready  arisen  between  Francis  I.  and  the  em- 
peror, to  carry  his  purposes  iato  effect. 

Before  he  engaged  in  negotiations,  which  ^na^M  a 
he  foresaw  must  involve  him  in   hostilities,  body  of 
he  resolved  to  raise  such  a  force  as  would  SwwmtP. 
not  only  be  sufficient  for  his  own  defence,  but 
would  enable  him  to  co-operate  vigorously 
with  his  allies,  in  effecting  the  purpofes  which 
he  had  in  view.     To  this  end  he  dispatched 
as  his  envoy  to  Switzerland,  Antonio  Pucci 
bishop  of  Pistoja,  with  directions  to  raise  for 
his  service  a  body  of  six  thousand  men.faj 
In  this  undertaking  the  bishop  found  no  dif- 
ficulty, as  the  pontiff  had,   ever  since  the 

war 


fuj  GUiaiari.  lib.  xiv.  foL  ii.  p.  175. 


A.rMt«iJc« 
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CHAg,   ^if2ar  of  UrbinOi  taken  care  to  renew  his  treaties 

with  the  Helvetic  chiefs,  and  had  intrusted 

A.  D.  iHL  the  bishop  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand gold  crowns  for  their  pay/o^  Having 
thus  prepared  the  way  for  active  operations, 
he  proposed  to  Francis  I.  to  unite  with  him 
in  an  attack  upon  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
In  the  conditions  of  this  treaty  it  was  stipu- 
lated that  Gaeta  and  the  whole  of  the  Nea« 
politan  territory  between  the  river  Garigliano 
and  the  ecclesiastical  state,  should  be  united 
to  the  dominion  of  the  church ;  and  that  the 
remainder  of  the  kingdom  should  be  held  for 
the  second  son  of  the  French  monarch,  who 
waft  then  an  infant,  and  should  be  governed 
by  an  apostolic  nuncio,  until  he  was  enabled 
to  take  upon  himself  the  govemment/^^y 
Whilst  these  negotiations  were  depending, 
the  Swiss  troops  in  the  service  of  the  pope 
*were  peiynitted  to  pass  through  the  states  of 
Milan,  and  were  stationed  in  different  parts 
of  Romagna  and  the  march  of  Ancona. 
This,  however,  was  the  only  advantage 
which  Leo  derived  from  his  treaty  with  the 

French 


faj  Mur^dcri^  Annatiy  voL  x.  p,  146« 
(hj  GuUcimrd.  chap,  xiv^  voK  ii.  //  175, 
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French  monarch;  and  was^  in  all  probability,    chap. 

the  sole  object  which  he  had  in  view.    Fran- V 

CIS  now  began  to  see  with  jealousy  the  conduct   ^*  ^*  ^^' 
of    the  pontiff,   and  declined  the  overtures' a. pHit.ix. 
which  had  been  made  to  him.    His  delay,  or 
his  refusal,  afforded  Leo  a  plausible  pretext* 
for  a  step  which  it  is  highly  probable  that  he 
had    previously  determined   upon;    and  he 
iaxmediately  and   openly  united   his  forces 
with  those  of  the  emperor,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  wresting  from  Francis  the  domi<* 
nion  of  Milan,  and  expelling  the  French  from 
Italy.fa; 


Treity 


Oh  the  expulsion  and  death  of  Maximi^ 
Kano  Sforza,  the  right  <  of  that  family  to  the  with  Oie 
supreme  authority  of  the  Milanese  had  de-  empeforfiw 
volved  upon  his  brother  Francesco,  who  had  !!f^^ 
taken  refuge  at  Trent,  where  he  impatiently  ofsfomt* 
waited  for  a  favouraUe  opportunity  of  reco**  *''*^ 
vering  the  possessions  of  his  ancestors ;  having 
constantly  refused  all  the  offers  of  the  French 
monarch  to  induce   him   to  relinquish   his 
claims.    His  expectations  had  been  encourag* 
ed  by  the  zeal  and  activity  of  Girolamo  Mo- 
rone,   formerly  chancellor  of  Maximilianp 

duke 


(a)  Murttiorij  Annali^  v^l.  x.  p.  140« 
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CKAF.  dul^e  of 'Milan,  and  by  whose  advice    that 

^  city  had  been  surrendered  to  the  French ; 

A.D.iMi.  but  who,  not  havii^  experienced  from  Fran-* 
A.  tab  XX.  cis  L  the  same  attentions  as  from  his  prede* 
cessor  Louis  XII.  had  assiduously,  though 
secretly,  laboured  to  overturn  his  authority. 
By  the  interference  of  Morone,  a  treaty  was 
concluded,  on  the  eighth  day  of  May,  152 1, 
between  the  pope  and  the  emperor,  for  es- 
tablishing Francesco  Sforza  in  his  dominions. 
By  this  treaty  it  was  also  stipulated,  that  the 
cities  of  Parma  and  Piacenza  should  again  be 
united  to  the  dominions  of  the  church ;  that 
the  emperor  should  support  the  claims  of  the 
pope  on  the  Ferrarese ;  and  that  he  should 
confer  on  Alessandro  de*  Medici  the  illegi- 
timate son  of  Lorenzo  duke  of  Urbino,  then 
about  nine  years  of  age,  a  territorial  posses- 
sion in  Naples  \(a)  and  on  the  caixlinal  Giulio 
de*  Medici,  a  pension  of  ten  thousand  crowns, 
payable  from  the  archbishopric  of  Toledo, 
then  lately  vacated/ifr^  But  for  the  more  ef- 
fectual 


fa)  This  was  agreed  to  be  the  duchy  of  Civid  di 
Pennai  which  brought  in  an  annual  revenue  of  ten  thou* 
sand  crowns,  and  which  Alessandro  afterwards  enjoyed. 

/l^  tliis  treatj  u  given  by  Liiaig,  Cuitx  Mat.  diplomat. 

r»l. 
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fectual  accomplishment  of  the  objects  pro*  chap. 

posed,  it  ¥ras  s^eed  that  this  alliance  should  

not  be  made  public  until  measures  had  been   a.  d.  uu. 
taken,  as  well  in  Genoa  as  in  Milan,  for  over-  a.  toi.  im. 
turning  the  authority  of  the  French,  either  by 
fraud  or  by  force. 

The  government  of  the  French  in  Milan 
had  given  great  dissatisfaction,  insomuch  that  gj^^ 
many  of  the  noble  and  principal  inhabitants  L'J^ciu 
had  quitted  the  city,  and  taken  refuge  in  dif-  ™J^ 
ferent  parts  of  Italy,  intending  to  join  the  Gnkciardi- 
standard  of  Francesco  Sforza  as  soon  as  he  |>^  and  & 
should  be  enabled  to  take  the  field.     By  the  ^^^"^^ 
advice  of  Morone,  it  was  determined  that 
this  force  should  be  concentrated  in  the  city 
of  Reggio,  which  place,  as  well  as  the  city 
of  Modena,  was  then  governed  on  behalf  of 
the  pope  by  the  historian  Guicciardini,  who 
was  directed  secretly  to  forward  the  enter- 
prise, and  to  advance  to  Morone  ten  thousand 
ducats  for  the  pay  of  his  troops*     About  the 
lame  time,  the  papal  gallies  were  ordered  to 
unite  with  those  of  the  emperor  then  at  Na- 
ples, and  to  proceed  with  two  thousand  Spa- 
niards to  the  port  of  Genoa,  accompanied. by 

Girolamo 


wL  L  /•  167,  and  by  Du  Mont,  Corps  DiplomaL  vol.  ir, 
pur»  viii.  suppL  p*  96. 
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CHAP.  Girolamo  Adomo,  dne  of  the  Genoese  exiles 
^  who  had  been  compelled  to  quit  that  place 

A.  D.  ISM.  by  the  rival  faction  of  the  Fregosi,  and  whose 
▲.TMbiz.  appearance  it  was  expected  would  conciliate 
the  favour  of  the  populace  to  the  attempt. 
The  doge  Fregoso  had,  however,  been  in- 
formed of  their  approach,  and  had  so  effec* 
tually  secured  the  coast,  that  the  commander 
of  the  fleet  found  it  expedient  to  retire  with- 
out attempting  to  disembark/o^  In  the  mean 
time  the  Sieur  de  UEcns/bJ  who  during  the 
absence  of  his  brother  Odet  de  Foix  Mareschal 
de  Lautrec,  held  the  chief  authority  in  Mi* 
Ian,  being  apprized  of  the  assemblies  of  the 
Milanese  exiles  within  the  papal  states,  re- 
solved to  use  his  endeavours  for  suppressing 
them.  Taking  with  him  therefore  a  company 
of  four  hundred  horse,  and  followed  by  Fe« 
derigo  Gonzaga  lord  of  Bozzolo,  at  the  head 
of  one  thousand  infantry,  he  made  his  ap* 
pearance  before  the  gates  of  Reggio,  in  the 
hope,   as  Guicciardini  conjectures,   that  he 

might 


faj  Guiceiardh  lib.  xiv.  vcL  ii.  p»  185. 

fhj  Thomas  de  Foix  Sieur  de  L'Ecus.  Capello  in  hh 
iomxnentaries,  denominates  him  Tomaso  Fusio  chiamal9 
Mcnsigfior  de  VEscus;  Guicciardini  calls  h\m  Lo  Squd^^ 
aad  Robertson  the  Mareschal  di  foix. 
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might  be  enabled  to  secure  the  persons  of  the  chap. 
exiles,  either  by  prevailing  upon  the  governor,  ' 

"vrho  was  not  a  soldier  by  profession  and  was  a.  d.  mi. 
supposed  to  be  wholly  unprovided  for  an  at-  a^fmuix. 
tack,  to  deliver  them  up  to  him,  or  by  avail- 
ing himself  of  some  pretext  for  entering  the 
place.     Guicciardini  had,  however,  received 
intimation  of  his  design,  and  had  requested 
the  papal  commander  Guido  Rangone,  then 
in  the  Modenese,  to  enter  the  city  of  Reggio 
by  night ;  he  had  also  called  in  to  his  assist- 
ance the  soldiers  raised  by  Morone,  and  di- 
rected that  the  neighbouring  inhabitants  should 
be  in  readiness  at  the  sound  of  the  bell  to  re- 
pair  to  the  gates.     In  the  morning  the  French 
commander  presented  himself  before  the  city, 
and  sent  one  of  his  officers  to  request  an  in- 
terview with  the  governor.    Guicciardini  com- 
plied with  his  wishes,  and  a  place  was  ap* 
pointed  where  the  meeting  should  take  place 
without  the  walls.     L*£cus  accordingly  made 
his  appearance  with  several  of  his  followers, 
and  dismounting  from  his  horse  proceeded  to- 
wards the  gate  through  which  Guicciardini 
and  his  attendants  passed  to  meet  him.     The 
French  commander  then  began  to  complain  to 
the  governor,  that  he  had'  shewn  favour  and 
afforded  support  to  the  Milanese  rebels,  who 
had  been  suffered  to  assemble  in  that  city  for 

hostile 
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CHAP,  hostile  purposes ;  Mrhilst  the  governor,  on  tlie 
^^    '    other  hand,  lamented  that  a  body  of  French 
A.V.  i5ei.    troops  had  thus,  without  any  previous  repre- 
jL  ftet  iz.  sentations  having  been  made  as  to  their  object, 
suddenly  entered  the  dominions  of  the  church^ 
During  this  interview,  one  of  the  French  of* 
ficers^  availing  himself  of  the  opportunity 
afforded  him  by  the  opening  of  one  of  the 
gates,  for  the  purpose  of  admitting  a  waggon 
laden  with  corn^  attempted  to  enter  the  city 
at  the  head  of  his  troops,  but  was  repulsed 
by  the  soldiers  provided  for  its  defence.    This 
incident  excited  a  general  alarm,  and  the  in- 
habitants,  supposing  that  the  French  com- 
mander had  been  privy  to  the  attempt,  began 
to  discharge  their  artillery  from  the  walls,  by 
which  Alessandro  Trivulzio,  an  eminent  Ita^ 
lian. commander  in  the  service  of  the  French, 
who  stood  near  L'Ecus,  received  a  wound  of 
which  he  died  on  the  second  day  following ; 
nor  was  it  to  be  attributed  to  any  other  cause 
than  the  fear  of  injuring  the  governor,  that 
L'Ecus  himself  escaped.     In  his  turn  he  ac* 
cused   Guicciardini  of  treachery;    and  not 
knowing  whether  to  remain  where  he  stood, 
or  to  seek  his  safety  in  flight,  suffered  the 
governor  to  take  him  by  the  hand  and  lead 
him  into  the  city,  accompanied  only  by  La 
Motte,  one  of  his  officers.     The  rest  of  his 

troops, 
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troops,  supposing  that  their  chief  was  taken  Chap. 
prisoner,  betook  themselves  to  flight  in  sucli 


haste,  that  several  of  them  left  their  weapons   ^'  ^*** 
behind  them.     After  a  full  explanation  had  a 
taken  place,   Guicciardini  set  at  liberty  the 
French  commander,  who  dispatched  La  Motte 
to  Rome  to  inform  the  pope  of  the  cause  of 
his  visit  to  Reggio,  and  to  request  that  he 
would   give    orders  for  prohibiting  the  as* 
sembling  of  the  Milanese  exiles  within  hit 
territories/o^    Of  this  incident  Leo  availed 
himself  to  represent  to  the  consistory  the  mis- 
conduct and  treachery  of  the  French,  whom 
he  accused  of  a  design  of  possessing  them- 
selves  of  the  city  of  Reggio ;  he  declared  it 
to  be  his  intention  to  unite  his  arms  with  those 
of  the  emperor ;  and  although  the  treaty  with 
Charles  V.  had  actually  been  concluded,  h% 
now  affected  to  treat  with  the  imperial  ambas- 
sador as  to  the  terms  of  the  x:onfederation, 
and  issued  a  papal  bull,  by  which  he  excom- 
municated as  well  the  French  monarch,  as  his 
two  commanders  Odet  and' Thomas  de  Foix, 
until  they  should  restore  the  cities  of  Parma 

and 


faj  Guiuiard.  lib.  xir,  rat^  ii.  /.   ISO.     Mmraior. 
Jmal*  vol.  X.  p.  147. 
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CHAP*  and  Piacenza  to  the  authority  of  the  holy 

XXIII.  /   , 

A,  D.  15S1. 

A. Foot. IX.        Hostilities  being  now  unavoidable,   Lea 
Hostifitiei   called  to  Rome  the  celebrated  Italian  com* 
commeBc-   nj^nder  Prospero  Golonna,  who  had  been  ap- 
tbeF^ndi.  pointed  by  the  emperor  one  of  the  Imperial 
generals,  to  consult  with  him  on  the  most  ef- 
fectual means  of  carrying  on  the  vfzr.fbj    He 
also  engaged  in  his  seFvice  Federigo  marquis 
of  Maniuz/eJ  and  conferred  on  him  the  title 

of 


faj  This  document  is  preserved  in  Du  Mont,  Carps 
Dlplomai.  Sitppi.  vol.  uu  p.  i.  p,  71.  Charles  V.  also 
issiied  an  imperial  edict  which  Leo  published  at  Rome. 
About  this  time  an  explosion  of  gunpowder  happened  in 
the  citadel  of  Milan,  supposed  to  have  been  occasioned  by 
lightning,  by  which  several  French  soldiers  lost  their  lives, 
and  the  fortifications  were  considerably  damaged.  GuU" 
€iard.  lib.  xiy.  voL  ii.  p.  185.  This  incident  is  conune- 
morated  in  a  Latin  poem  by  Antonius  Thylisius,  of  Gosen* 
za,  entitled,  Turris  de  calo  percussa:  published,  with  his 
other  poems,  at  Romei  1634*  8vo« 

fbj  idurator*  AnnaL  voL  x.  p.  148. 

fc)  He  had  previously  entered  into  stipulations  with 
the  marquis  for  300  men  at  arms,  the  treaty  for  which  is 
given  by  Du  Mont,  Corps  diplomat.  roL  iv.  par,  U  /• 
333* 
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of  captain-general  of  the  church,   to  which  ^^^' 
he  had  long  aspired.     On  this  occasion  the 


marquis  sent  back  to  France  the  insienia  of  ^  ^-  **^* 

A.  At.  46h 

the  order  of  S.  Michael,  with  which  he  had  A-Wnt.  tx 
been  honoured  by  the  king.fa)    The  army 
of  the  allies  consisted  of  six  thousand  Italian 
troops,  two  thousand  Spaniards  who  had  re- 
turned from  the  attack  of  Genoa,  and  two 
thousand  more  who  were  dispatched   from 
Naples,  under  the  command  of  Ferdinando 
D'Avalos  marquis  of  Pescara,     These  were 
afterwards  joined  by  six  thousand  Germans^ 
raised  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  pope  and 
the  emperor,  and  by  the  Swiss  troops  which 
Leo  had  brought  into  Italy ;  whose  numbers 
had,  however,  been  reduced,  by  the  return 
of  many  of  their  associates,   to   about  two 
thousand.     If  to  these  be  added  the  papal 
and  Florentine  troops  not  enumeratjsd  with 
the  above,  the  force  of  the  allied  army  may 
be  computed  to  have  amounted  to  upwards  of 
twenty  thousand  men.  fbj    Of  these  the  chief 
command  was  confided  to  Prospero  Golonna; 

but 


faj  Gmciard.  lib.  xiv.  rot.  ii.p*  186. 


fbJ  Ibid.  f.  187. 
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c  H  A  p«  but  the  immediate  direction  of  the  papal  army 
'    was  intrusted  to  Guicciardini,  who  under  the 
A.D.i5ei«  nstme  of  commissary-general,  was  expressly 
A.  Foot.  IX  invested  with  authority  over  the  marquis  of 
Mantua.     In  the  month  of  August,  the  Ita- 
lian troops  assembled  at  Bologna;  and  Go- 
lonna,  having  soon  afterwards  effected  a  junc- 
tion with  the  German  and  Spanish  auxiliaries, 
proceeded  to  the  attack  of  Parnuu 

-^  .  -  These  formidable  proceedings  occasioned 

pttpmsto  great  alarm  to  Francis  L  who  now  began  to 
defend  his  perceive  the  effects  of  his  own  imprudence  in 
divesting  the  pope  of  Parma  and  Piacenza. 
But  whilst  he  endeavoured  in  vain  to  mitigate 
the  resentment  of  the  pontiff,  he  resorted  to 
such  measures  as  seemed  necessary  for  the  de-* 
fence  of  his  possessions,  and  Lautrec  then  in 
France,  was  ordered  to  return  to  his  govern* 
ment,  with  a  promise  on  the  part  of  the  king 
that  he. should  speedily  receive  a  supply  of 
three  hundred  thousand  ducats.  On  his  ar* 
rival,  Lautrec  began  to  collect  the  French 
forces  dispersed  in  different  parts  of  Lombar- 
dy.  The  Venetians  also  dispatched  to  the  as- 
sistance of  their  allies  a  body  of  eight  thou- 
sand foot  and  about  nine  hundred  horse,  un- 
der t^e  command  of  Teodoro  Trivuhio  and 

Andrea 
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Andrea!  Gritti/oyl    The  most  strenuous  efforU  chap.- 


xxm. 


of  both  the  contending  parties*  were,  however, 
employed  in  obtaining  the  assistance  of  the  ^  ^-  ^^ 
Swiss,  on  whose  determination  it  was  conceiv- 


A.  Font.  UK* 


ed  that  the  event  of  the  contest  would  finally 
depend;  and  notwithstanding  the  represents-: 
lions  and  promises  of  the  cardinal  of  Sioof 
and  of  the  imperial  envoys,  the  cantons  agreed 
to  fulfil  the  treaty  which  they  had  previously 
formed  with  Francia  I.  and  to  supply  him  with* 
a  considerable  force ;  in  consequence  of  which 
four  thousand  of  these  mercenaries,  bneing  a* 
comparatively  small  part  of  the  ntunber  for 
which  he  had  stipulated,  arrived  at  Milan-Zii^^ 
Lautrec  now  commenced  his  operations,  and: 
dispatehing  his  brother  L'Ecus,  at  the  head  oS 
five  hundred  lances,  and  Federigo  of  Bozzolo,* 
with  five  thousand  infantry  to  the  defence  of 
Parfiia,  employed  the  utmost  vigilance  in  se-. 
curing  the  city  of  Milan  and  the  rest  of  its' 
territory  against  the  expected  attack. 

The  allied  forces,  after  various  diissetision^    ih^  aiHct 
VOL.  IV.  jE  £  between  •ww^l'^*' 

ma. 


faj  Muraior*  AnnaL  voL  x.  /.  147. 

(b}  The  dumber  agreed  for  was  ten  thousand,  v.  GuiC"' 
iiard.  lib.  xiv.  vol.  ii.  p.  a 88.  Flanta's  Hist,  of  t/u  Hilrc 
He  SialeSi  voL  iup-  1161- 
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CHAP,  ketweea   the  Italian,  Gemum,  and  ^lanisk 
\  troops,  and  great  diversity  of  opinion  amongie 


A.i».iiu.  the  commanders,  at  length  commenced  their 
A.  FMuuL  attack  upon  Parma;  and  althoi:q;h  they  were 
frequently  on  the  point  of  relinquishing  the 
attempt,  they  at  length  succeeded  in  compell- 
ii^  the  French  garrison  to  retire  to  that  part 
of  the  city  which  lies  beyond  thie  river,  and 
immediately  occupied  the  station  which  their 
adversaries  had  left.  The  inhabitants  of  this 
district  expressed  the  greatest  satisfaction  on 
being  again  restored  to  the  dominion  of  the 
church ;  but  their  joy  was  speedily  terminated 
by  the  outrages  committed  by  the  promiscuous 
soldiery,  who  had  proceeded  to  sack  the  city. 
From  this  violence  they  were,  however,  at 
last  restrained  by  the  most  decisive  measures 
on  the  part  of  the  commander  Colonna,  who 
sunong  other  instances  of  a  just  severity,  exe*- 
cuted  by  the  halter  a  number  of  soldiers,  who 
had  violated  the  sanctuary  of  a  monastery, 
and  thus  at  length  succeeded  in  appeasing  the 
UxmulLfaJ 

In  the  mean  time,  the  French  and  Vene- 
tian army,  of  which  Lautrec  had  now  taken 

the 
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tlte  command,  although  ccmsisting  of  uprntrds  cha p. 
of  Efteen  thousand  men,  had  remained  inac-    ^^™^ 


tive,  in  expectation  of  the  arrival  of  the  ad-   ^'  ^'  ^ 
ditional  body  of  six  thousand  Swiss,  by  whose  a.  pobuix. 
assistance  they  might  be  enabled  to  oppose  the 
papal  and  imperial  troops  in  the  field.     On 
receiving  intelligence  of  the  attack  upon  Par- 
Hia,  they  advanced,  however,  to  the  banks  of 
the  Taro,  about  seven  miles  from  that  city, 
for  the  purpose  of  opposing  the  further  pro- 
gress of  the  enemy. (a)    At  this  juncture,  the    f^i^  ^^1^^ 
hopes  of  the  French  were  encouraged  by  the  of  Femn 
duke  of  Ferrara,  who  having  discovered  the  ^  *• 
tenor  of  the  treaty  between  the  pope  and  the 
emperor,  and  finding  no  Security  for  hknself, 
but  in  the  success  of  th«  French,  took  the 
field  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  body  of 
troepe,   and  advancing  into  the  JMbdenese,  . 
daptured  the  towns  of  Finale  and  San  Felice, 
threatening  even  the  city  of  Modena.    This 
unexpected  event  compelled  the  allies  to  di- 
vide their  forces;  Guido  Rangone  was  dis- 
patched with  a  powerful  body  of  troops  to 
oppose  the  duke  of  Ferraf a ;  all  further  at- 
tempts on  the  city  of  Parma  were  abandoned ; 
and  an  opportunity  was-  afforded  die  French 

£  £  2  commander 
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CHAP.  QYfx^  ^sc^  the  oflfers  and  promises  of  the  poii- 
^ tificai  legates  prevailed  ?   and  the  Swiss,  not- 


A.  D.  1581.  withstanding  the  remonstrances  and  effi^its  of 
A.  poBtiz.  Lautrec,  united  their  forces  with  those  of 
Golonna ;  whilst  those  in  the  service  of  the 
French  monarch  deserted  their  standards,  and 
either  joined  the  papal  troops  or  returned  to 
their  own  country. 

Dispirited  by  this  disappointment;  and 
past  the  alarmed  at  the  accession  of  strength  which  his 
Adda,  adversaries  had  thus  obtained,  Lautrec  thought 
it  expedient  to  retreat  beyond  ^he  banks  of  the 
Adda.  Having  therefore  strongly  garrisoned 
Cremona  and  Pizzighitone,  he  broke  up  his 
oamp  tind  took  his  station  on  the  side  of  the 
river  next  to  Milan,  intending  to  oppose  the 
further  progress  of  the  enemy.  The  papal 
and  imperial  cemimanders,  having  with  their 
new  accession  of  strength  acquired  fresh  spi* 
rits,  resolved  to  relinquish  all  attempts  of  less 
^  importance  and  proceed  immediately  to  attack 
the  city  of  Milan.  The  passage  of  the  river 
was  conducted  with  a  degree  of  secrecy  and 
dispatch  which  is  allowed  to  have  conferred 
great  honour  on  Golonna ;  and  its  success  at* 
tached  no  less  disgrace  to  the  military  talents 
of  Lautrec,  who  had  boasted,  even  in  a  dis- 
patch t6  his  sovereign,  that  he  would  prevent 

his 
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his  enemies  from  effecting  dieir  purpose.  The  OH  A  p. 
transportation  of  the  army  took  place  at  Vau-  1_ 


ri;  about  five  miles  from  Gassano.  where  the   A.D.td8i. 

A.  MX,  4$k 

French  troops  were  then  encamped ;  the  car-  a.  SMt^ia. 
dinal  <)e'  Medici  having  accompanied  the  first 
detachment  of  the  army  in  one  of  the  boats 
employed  for  that  purpQfge.(M)  No  resistance 
was  made  on  the  part  of  the  French ;  and 
although  the  movement  was  rendered  tedious 
by  various  circumstances  vmavoidable  in  such 
an  attempt,  yet  a  considerable  body  of  the  al- 
lied anny  effected  a  landing.  It  might  have 
been  presumed^  that  when  Lautrec  was  ap- 
prised of  this  circumstance,  he  would  have 
marched  his  whole  force  against  the  invaders ; 
but  after  a  fatal  deliberation  of  some  hours, 
he  dispatched  his  brother,  with  a  body  of 
French  infantry,  four  hundred  lances,  and 
some  pieces  of  artillery,  to  oppose  their  fur- 
ther progress.  A  vigorous  action  took  place, 
in  which  the  Mperiority  was' warmly,  contest-  - 
ed.  The  French  commander,  with  the  caval- 
ry, fought  with  great  courage ;  and  if  the 
artillery  had  arrived  in  time  it  is  supposed 
that  the  French  would  have  repulsed  the  al- 
lies«     The  troops  which  had  not  yet  passed, 

seeuig 


faj  Guicciard.  lib*  xiv.  vol.  ii.  p.  207. 
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^^^]^   sedng  the  danger  to  which  their  assoGiates 
were  exposed,  made  the  utmost  efforts  to  cross 
the  river  to  their  assistance.     Giovanni  de- 
Medici,  prompted  by  that  fearless  magnani- 
mity by  which  he.w^  always  distinguished, 
plunged  into  the  current  at  the  head  of  his 
troops,  mounted  on  a  Turkish  horse,  and  ar- 
rived in  safety  on  the  opposite  shore.     By 
ihese  exertions  L'Ecus  was  compelled  to  re- 
.treat  with  considerable  loss  to  Gassano,  .where 
-Laufrec  immediately  broke  up  his  camp  and 
hastened  towards  Milan,  intending  to  concen- 
tre all  his .  forces  in  the  defence  of  that  ca- 
pital.    On  his  arrival  he  committed  an  act  of 
useless. and  imprudent  ;8e verity,  by  the  public 
execution  of  Gristofbro  Pallavicini,  a  noble- 
man not  less  respectable  by  his  age  and  cha- 
.racter  than  by  his  raaik  and  influence,  and  who 
had  previously  been  committed  to  prison  as  a 
partisan  of  the  pope,  between  .whom  and  his 
family  there  had  long  subsisted  a  friendly  in- 
.timai:y. 

.  On  the  nineteenth  day  of  November!  1 54 1 » 

•  the  allied  army  arrived  without  further  oppo* 

Captnre .  sition  in  the  vicinity  of  Milan,  where  aa  in* 

"        ^  cident  took  place  which  has  been  represented 

as  of  a  very  surprising  nature.     Whilst  the 

legates  and  principal  oflBcers  were  debating, 

near 


«       • 
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«iter  the  abbey  of  Ghiacavalle,  oo.the  mode   chap. 
tx)  be  adopted  for  the  attack  of  the  city,  they  ^ 


•ate  said  to  have  beea  accosted  by  m  old  man.  a.  p.  i^si. 
in.  the. dress  of  a  peasant,  ivho  iofonhed  thoea  A.r«aLix. 
-that  if  tfaey  would  instantly  prosecute  their 
enterprise,  the  inhabitants  .would,  at  the  sound 
of  the  bells,  take  up  arms  against  the  French  ^ 
.an  incident,  says  Guic^ialrdkii,   ^' which  !ap* 
>^  p^ars  marvellous ;    as,  notvi^ithstanding  all 
^^ '  the.  dili^ncb  that  could  be  wed,  it  neyer 
>^  Was  discovered  either  who  thi^  m^sisenger 
>'  waS|  or  by  whoip  he  had,  been  sent."     At 
thp  )ipproach  of  night,  Ferdinsmdo  d*Avalos 
aoal'quis  of  Pescara,  at  the  head  of  the  Spa- 
fUsh  troQp^,   proceeded  to  the  attacks    ,  On 
.presenting  himself  befofe  one  ,o£  the  bastions 
in  the  suburbs. of  the  city,  w.hich  was  defend- 
ed by  a  party  of  Venetiansy^  mutual  discharge 
of  musquetry  took  place }  but  on  the  assail- 
ants making  an  attempt  to  scale  the  walls,  the 
.Venetians,   abandoning  their  station,  beliook 
^them^lves  to  flight/o/     The  marquis,  pur- 
. suing  .his  good  fortune,  entered  the  suburbs, 
.  and  aft^r^ 'short  contest,  jn  which  the  Vene- 
-  tian  conimandfar  Tf  ivulaio  was  wounded  and 
taken  prisonpr^  diisp^i'^ed  th^  French  and  their 

allies. 
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CHAP,   stiiies.    On  his  approaching  the  gates  of  the 

city,  they  were  instantly  opened  by  his  parti- 

A.  D.  15C1.  gans,  whilst  the  cardinal  de'  Medici  and  the 
A.  M.  IX.  Other  chiefn  were  received  with  their  followeit 
at  another  of  the  gates,  according  to  the  as- 
surances received  from  their  unknown  visitor. 
The  French  conmiander,  surprised  and  dis- 
fnrited  by  the  sudden  approach  of  the  enemy, 
and  terrified  by  the  general  indignation  ex- 
pressed by  the  populace,  withdrew  with  his 
troops  to  Gonko,  having  first  strongly  garrison- 
ed the  citadel  of  Milan.  Some  apprehen- 
sions  were  entertained  for  the  safety  of  the 
citizens  from  the  violence  of  the  Tf^orious 
army;  but  by  the  vigilant  conduct  of  the 
cardinal  de'  Medici  and  the  prudent  advice  of 
Morone,  all  outrage  wad  prevented,  and  a  pro- 
clamation Was  isMed  prohibiting  on  pain  of 
death  any  injury  to  the  inhabitants/it^  In  the 
morning  an  embassy  of  twelve  oititens  of  the 
order  of  nobility,  appeared  before  the  cardi- 
nal legate  to  surrender  the  city  and  entreat 
protection.  Morone,  in  the  name  of  Fran- 
cesco Maria  -Sforza,  now  regarded  as  duke  of 
Milan,  took  possession  of  the  government 
under  the  title  of  his  lieutenant.     The  other 

cities 
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cities  of  the  Milanese  successively  submitted  ^  h  A  r. 

to  his  authority,  and  Fkrma  and  Piacenza  once  [^ 

more  acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of  the  a.d.imi. 
Roman  see /o^  iuVwit ». 

No  sooner  had  the  papal  commanders  ac* 
complished  this  object,  than  they  turned  their  i^^i^^  ^^ 
arms  against  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  who  by  an  ^ke  «r 
act  of  open  hostility,  had  now  afforded  the 
pop^  that  pretext  fora  direct  attack  upon  him, 
which  he  had  long  sought  for.  The  towns  of 
Finale  and  San  Felice  were  speedily  retaken, 
and  many  of  the  principal  places  of  the  duchy 
of  Ferrara,  on  the  confines  of  Romagna,  were 
occupied  by  the  papal  troops.  The  Floren- 
tines at  the  same  time  possessed  themselves  of 
the  extensive  district  of  Garfagnana,  whilst 
Guicciardini,  as  commissary  of  the  pope, 
seized  upon  the  small  province  of  Frignano, 
which  had  been  remarkable  for  its  fidelity  in 
adhering  to  the  duke.  In  the  midst  of  these 
hostilities  the  pope  issued  a  monitory,  in 
which,  after  loading  the  duke  with  reproaches, 
he  excommunicated  him  as  a  rebel  to  the 
church  and  placed  the  city  of  Ferrara  under 

an 
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*  ^^  ^*  .  an  interdict.    The  violence  of  fhcsfc  measures, 

L  instead  of  intimidating  the  duk^,  only  served 

A.  j>.  isiu  j^  stimnlafce  his  exertions]  and  to  roUse  his  re- 

A.  Jbt.  46. 

A.  PMt.  ijc.  sentment.     He  determined  to  defend  his  do- 
minions to  the  last  extremity.     He  fortified 
the  city  of  F^rtra  as  qOfn]>l0tely  as  poteible 
.  ^nd  provided  it  with  amtiiuiiition  aiid  provi- 
.  Mons  for  a  siege.     He  im:rease4  his  Italian  mi- 
litia and  engaged  in  his  service  fi^ur  thousand 
.  German  mercenaries*    To  the  .mofiitory  of  the 
.pope  he  replied  by  a •  manifestjo,  wherei)i*he 
.  insist^  on  the  justice  of  his  cause  and  bitterly 
ciomplained  of  the  outrageous  and  treacherous 
'  conduct  of  the  pontiff.     But  just  as.  the  storm 
was  expected  .to  burst  forth,  an  event  occur- 
red ivhich  'not   only  relieved  him  from  his 
apprehensions,  but  produced  a  most 'impor- 
tant alteration  in  the  conqems  of  Italy  and  in 
^  the  general  aspect  of  the  iimts.faj 

Whea  the  intejligeoce  eirrived  of  the  cap- 

SnMcain.  i^^^f  Milan  anid  the  recovery  of  Parma  and 

of  Leo  X.    Piacenza,  Leo  wafs  pas&(ing  his  tin^e  at  his  villa 

<rf*  Malliana.     He  immediately  returned  to 

i  Rome, 


^aj  Alfonso  has  commemorated  his  unexpected  deliver- 
ance in  a  medal  sttuck  on  thisi  occasion,  with  the  motto,  Ex 
ORE  Leon  IS. 
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Rome,  where  he  arrived  on  Sunday  the  twen-   CH  af. 

xxm 
ty-fourth  day  of  November,  for  the  purpose  1. 

of  giving  the  necessary  directions  to  his  com-    a.  i>.  mu 
manders  and  partaking  in  the  pnbhc  rejoicings  a.  rom.  ix« 
oh  this  important  victory.      It  was  at  first  ru- 
moured that  the  cardinal  de'  Medici  had  pre- 
vailed, upon  Francesco  Sforza  to  cede  to  him 
the  sovereignty  of  Milan,  in  consideration  of 
which  he  had  agreed  to  surrender  to  the  duke 
his  cardinaVs  hat,  with  the  office  of  chancellor 
of  the  holy  see  and  all  his  benefices,  amount- 
ing io  the  annual  simi  of  fifty  thousand  ducats; 
and  it  was.  supposed  to  be  on  this  account  that 
the  pope  expressed  such  symptoms  of  joy  and 
satisfaction  as  he.  had  on  no  other  occasion 
evinced,  and  gave  orders  that  the  rejoicings 
should  be  continued  in  the  city  during  three 
days.     On  being  asked  by  his  master  of  the 
ceremonies  whether  it  would  not  also  be .  pro- 
per to  return  solemn  thanks  to  God  on  such 
an  occasion,  he  desired  to  be  informed  of  the 
opinion  of  this  officer.     The  master  of  the 
ceremonies  told  the  pope,  that  when  there  was 
a  war  between  any  of  the  Christian  princes,  it    , 
was  not  \isual  for  the  church  to  rejoice  upon 
any  victory,  unless  the  holy  si^e  derived  some 
benefit  from  it ;    that  if  the  pope  therefore 
thought  that  he  had  obtained  any  great  advan- 
tages, he  should  manifest  his  joy  by  returning 

thanks 
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CH  A  P.  thank8  to  God ;  to  which  the  pdpe  smtlii^  re- 

plied^  "  that  he  had  indeed  obtaiiled  a  great 

A.  D.  iflst.  "  prize' Y<*y    He  then  gave  directioiia  that  a 

A.  PMt  IX.  Gonsifttory  should  be  held  on  Wednesday  the 

twenty-seventh  day  of  November ;   and  find* 

ing  himself  somewhat  indisposed  he  retired 

to  hiff^  chamber,  where  he  took  a  few  hours* 

TtStfBJ 

The  indisposition  of  the  pontiff  excited  at 
^^  first  but  little  alarm,  and  was  attributed^  by  hia 
physicians  to  a  cold  cau^  at  his  villa*  The 
consistory  w»  not,  however,  held;  amd  cm 
the  morning  of  Sunday  the  first  day  of  De- 
cember, the  fopt  suddenly  died.  This  cffeiit 
was  so  unexpected,  that  he  is-  said  to*  have  ex- 
pired without  those  ceremonies  which  are- 
considered  as  of  such  essential  importance  by 
the  Roman  chuxch.fcj    Jovius  relates,,  dafc  » 

short 


faj  '<  Quod  boQum  magDum  ia  maiuBus  habcrec." 

ihr.  d^  Grussis^  IHtar.  uuiit. 

fbj  These  circumstances  are  related  on  the  authority  pf 
Faris  de  Grassis.  The  original  is  given  in  the  Appendizs 
No.  CCXII. 

(cj  The  death  oT  the  poatiiF  without  tht  Mcnantntt, 

occasioaiKl 
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sbttt   time   before  his  death*  he  rettumed  <^hap« 
thanka  to  God  with  hi»  hands  clasped  together  ^ 


and  his  eyes  raised  to  heaven;  and  expressed  ^i^imi. 
his  readiness  to  submit  to  his  approaching  A,jhmi,i^. 
fate,  after  having  lived  to  see  the  cities  of 
Parma  and  Fiacenza  restored  to  the  church 
and.  the  French  effectually  humbled  \faj  but 
this  narrative  deserves  litde  further  credit^  than 
such  as  it  derives  from  the  mere  probability 
of  such  a  circumstance.  In  truth  the  circum- 
stances  attending  the  death  of  the  pontiff  are 
involved  in  mysterious  and  total  obscurity* 
and  the  accounts  given  of  this  event  by  Va* 
rillas  and  similar  writers  in  subsequent  times, 
are  the  spurious  offspring  of  their  own  ima- 
gination/^^  Some  information  on  this  im- 
portant 

iKcasioned  the   foUowiug;  lines,    attributed,   but  perhaps 
without  reason,  to  Sanazzaro. 

^  Sacra  sub  extrema  si  £brtr  requiritis  hora 
**  Gur  Leo  mm  potuit  sumare ;  vendiderat/' 

faj  Jwi'h  vita  L§on.  %.  lib.  iv.  /*  SB*  ^        ^ 

(bj  Anecdpiis  de  Florenu^  p.  SOS.    JS$sai$  Jk  M^n* 
taignef  rpL  up.  15«  Stclmdarf^lib.  u  Hc.  zlviL  p.  191. 
^e.    A  very  apocryphal  account  of  the  conduct  of  tht» 
pontiff  in  his  last  momenu,  is  also  given  by  Fra  Callisto- 
NacentinOf  regular  canon  of  the  Lateran,  aa  enthusiastic 

preaoher 
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CHAP,  troitant  event  might  have  been  expected  frow 
the  diary  of  the  master  of  the  ceremonies,  Paris 
A.p.iMt.  de  Grassis;  but  it  is  remarkable,  -  that  from 
A.Pbot.  IX.  Sunday  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  November, 
when  the  pope  withdrew  to  his  chamber,  to 
die  same  day  in  the  following  week,  when  he 
expired,  no  notice  is  taken  by  this  oflb:er  of 
the  progress  of  his  disorder,  of  the  particu- 
lars of  his  conduct,  or  of  the  means  adopted- 
for  his  recovery.  On  the  last  mentioned  day 
Paris  de  Grassis  was  called  upon  to  make  pre- 
parations for  the  funeral  of  the  pontiff.  He 
found  the  body  already  cold  and  livid.    After 

having. 


preacher  of  the  school  of  Savonarola;  who  in  one  of  his 
discourses  on  the  words,  Seminaslis  mtillum  el  inlulislis  pa-- 
rum^  exclaims,  ^*  Povero  Papa  Leone !  che  s'aYcva  coo- 
*'  gregato  tante  dignitadi,  tanti  thesori,  tanti  palazzi,  tanti 
*'  amici,  tanti  servitori,  et  a  quella  ultimo  passaggio  dief 
*^  pertuso  del  sacco,  ogni  cosa  ne  cadde  fuori.  Solo  vi 
^^  rimase  Frate  Mariano,  11  qual  per  esser  leggiere  (ch*  egli 
*'  era  bnfiiine)  come  una  festuca  rimase  attaocato  al  tacco; 
^'  che  arrivato  quello  povero  Papa  al  punto  di  morte,  di 
^'  quanto  e'  s'havesse  in  questo  mondo  nulla  ne  rimase,  ec- 
*'  cetto  Frate  Mariano,  che  solo  Tanima  gli  raccomandava, 
'^  dicendo,  Raccordalevi  di  Dio^  Santo  Poire,  £  il  povero 
^*  Papa,  in  agonia  constituto,  a  meglio  che  potea,  repli-- 
^*  candodioea,  Diobuano^  Dio  buono^  0  Die  bwmo!  etcosl* 
"  Tanima  rese  al  siio  Signore.  Vedi  s'egli  ^  vero,  che  f»i' 
^*  congregai  nurces  ponii  eos  in  sacculum  periusunu"  ap^ 
TiMb^  Gloria  delta  Lell.  Ilai.  vol,  vii.  par,  iii.  p,  410. 
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iiaving  given  such  directions  as  seemed  to   chap, 
tim  requisite  on  the  occasion,  he  summoned  


the  cardinals  to  meet  on  the  following:  day.  a.  d.  lan. 
All.  the  cardinals  then  in  Rome,  being  twenty-  a^  Font  ix. 
nine  in  number,  accordingly  attended;  but 
the  concourse  of  the  people  was  so  great  in 
the  palace,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  they 
could  make  their  way  to  the  assembly.  The 
object  of  this  meeting  was  to  arrange  the  ce- 
remonial of  the  funeral,  which  it  was  ordered 
should  take  place  on  the  evening  of  the  same 
d^y.(a) 

Such  is  the  dubious  and  unsatisfactory 
narrative  of  the  death  of  Leo  X.  which  oc-  J*®?**!"^'^ 

Dehevtug 

curred  when  he  had  not  yet  completed  the  that  Leo  x. 
forty-sixth  year  of  his  age ;  having  reigned  '^  pw*©"*^ 
eight  years,  eight  months,  and  nineteen  days. 
It  was  the  general  opinion  at  the  time,  and 
has  been  confirmed  by  the  suffrages  of  suc- 
ceeding historians,  that  his  death  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  excess  of  his  joy  on  hearing  of 
the  success  of  his  arms.     If,  however,  after 
all  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune  which  Leo  had 
experienced,  his  mind  had  not  been  suffici- 
ently fortified  to  resist  this  influx  of  good 
VOL.  IV.  F  F  fortune, 


(a)  V.  Appendix^  No.  CCXUI. 


\ 
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ciHAP.  fortune,  it  is  probable  that  its  effects  would 
xxnL 
have  been  more  sudden*     On  this  occasion  it 

A.  D.  iMi.  has  been  well  observed,  that  an  excess  of  joy 
A.  FoQL  IX.  is  dangerous  only  on  a  firat  emotion,  and  that 
Leo  survived  this  intelligence  eight  days/o^ 
It  seems  therefore  not  unlikely  that  this  story 
was  fabricated  merely  as  a  pretext  to  oonoeal 
the  real  cause  of  his  death;  and  that  the 
slight  indisposition  and  temporary  seclusion 
of  the  pontiff,  afforded  an  opportunity  for 
some  of  his  enemies  to  gratify  their  res«it<» 
ment,  or  promote  their  own  ambitious  views, 
by  his  destruction.  Some  circumstances  are 
related  which  gave  additional  credibility  to 
this  supposition.  Before  the  body  of  the 
pope  was  interred,  Paris  de  Grassis,  perceiv* 
ing  it  to  be  much  inflated,  inquired  from  the 
consistory  whether  they  would  have  it  opened 
and  examined,  to  which,  they  assented.  On 
performing  this  operaticoi,  the  medical  at- 
tendants reported  that  he  had  certainly  died 
by  poison.  To  this  it  is  added,  that  durii^ 
his  illness  the  pope  had  frequently  complain- 
ed of  an  internal  burning,  which, was  attri- 
buted to  the  same  cause,    ^'  whence,"    says 

Pans 


(a)  M.  de  Briquigruf.  ap.  Jiotices  des  MSS.  du  Roi. 
lorn.  ii.  p.  506. 
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Paris  de  Grassis,  "  it  is  certain  that  the  pope  chap. 
**  was  poisoiied/'  In  confirmation  of  this  /^^ 
opiAlcm,  a  singular  incident  is  also  recorded  ^  ^-  ^'^• 
by  the  same  officer,  who  relates  in  his  diary,  jLvmLUL. 
thai  a  few  days  before  the  indisposition  of  the 
IKmttff,  a  person  unknown  and  disguised, 
called  upon  one  of  the  monks  in  the  monas- 
tery of  S.  lerom,  and  requested  him  to  iu'^ 
lerm  l^e  p<^e,  that  an  attempt  would  be 
made  by  one  of  his  confidential  servants  to 
poison  him ;  not  in  his  food  but  by  his  linen« 
The  friar,  not  choosing  to  convey  this  intel-^ 
ligence  todie  pope  who  was  then  at  Mal«- 
lianRi  communioited  it  to  the  datary^  who  im» 
mediately  acquainted  the  pope  with  it.  The 
friar  was  sent  for  to  the  villa,  and  havii^ 
there  confirmed  in  the  presence  of  the  pontiC 
what  he  had  before  related,  Leo,  with  great 
emotion  observed,  ^^  that  if  it  wa^  the  will 
"  of  God  that  he  should  die,  he  should  submit 
*<  to  it ;  but  that  he  should  use  all  the  pre- 
"  caution  in  his  power/*  We  are  further  in- 
formed, that  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  he  fell 
sick,  and  that  with  his  last  words  he  declared 
that  he  had  been  murdered  and  could  not  long 

survive/o^ 

TVS  The* 


faj  V.  Appindix^  /To.  CCXJF. 
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CHAP.         xiie  consternation  and  erief  of  the  popu- 

^  lace   on  the  death  of  the  pontiff  was  un- 

A.D.i5n.  bounded.     On  its  beine  rumoured  that  he 
A.  FMc  IX.  died  by  poison,  they,  in  the  first  emotions  of 
their  fury,  seized  upon  Bemabo  Malespina 
one  of  the  pope's  cup*bearers,  who  had  ex- 
cited their  suspicions  by  attempting  to  leave 
the  city  at  this  critical  juncture  on  the  pretext 
of  hunting,  and  dragged  him  to  the  castle  of 
S.  Angelo.     On  his  examination  it  was  al- 
leged against  him,   that  the  day  before  the 
pope   became  indisposed,   he   had    receired 
from  Malespina   a   cup  of  wine,  and  after 
having  drank  it,  had  asked  in  great  anger 
what  he  meant  by  giving  him  so  disagreeable 
and  bitter  a  potion.     No  sufficient  proofs  ap- 
pearing of  his  guilt,  he  was,  however,  soon 
'  afterwards  liberated ;  and  the  cardinal  legate 
de'  Medici  arriving  at  the  city  prohibited  any 
further  examination  on  the  suhjtcLfaJ    He 
could  not,  however,  prevent  the  surmises  of 

the 


/iay  The  cardinal  de'  Medici  communicated  the  intdli* 
gencc  of  the  death  of  Leo  X.  to  Henry  VIIL  in  a  letter, 
.the  original  of  which  i$  preserved  among  the  CottoQian 
MSS.  in  the  British  Museum ;  at  the  same  time  the  cardinal 
transmitted  lo  him  the  papal  hidl  for  his  new  title  of  De* 
fender  of  the  Faidi.     r.  Appendix^  Ho.  CCXK 
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the  people,  some  of  whom  conjectured  that   chap. 

Francis  I.   had  been  the  instigator  of  the  

crime;  a  suspicion  wholly  inconsistent  with  ^^-^^^ 
the  ingenuous  and  open  character  of  that  mo-  a.  pwt.  iz. 
narch.  It  has  since  been  suggested  that  the 
diike  of  Ferrara,  whose  dominions  were  so  im- 
mediately endangered  by  the  hostile  attempts 
of  the  pontiff,  or  the  exiled  duke  of  Urbino, 
might  have  resorted  to  these  insidious  means 
of  revenge  '/a)  but  of  these  individuals  the 
weightier  suspicion  would  fall  on  the  latter, 
who  by  his  assassination  of  the  cardinal  of 
Pavia,  had  given  a  decisive  proof  that  in  the 
gratification  of  his  resentment  he  knew  no 
bounds ;  and  who  had  by  his  complaints  and 
representations  to  the  sacred  college,  suc- 
ceeded in  exciting  a  considerable  enmity 
against  the  pontiff,  even  within  the  limits  of 
the  Roman  court. 

The  obsequies  of  the  pope  were  perform- 
ed in  the  Vatican,  without  any  extraordinary     ^  ™«^ 
pomp  ;fbj  the  avowed  reason  of  which  was  the  mcnt 

impoverished 


faj  Fabron»  vUa  Leon.  x.  p»  239. 


fb)  This  event  furnished  some  one  of  his  adversaries 

y:\ih 
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^^^^'   impoverished  sUte  of  the  Roman  treasary, 

, 1^  exhausted  as  it  was  alleged  by  his  profuse  li- 

A.  D.  uei.  berality,  and  by  the  wars  in  which  he  had 
A.iwt.ix.  been  engaged.  The  recent  successes  wmi 
which  hie  efforts  had  been  crowned,  m%fat, 
however,  hare  supplied  both  the  motives  and 
the  resources  for  a  more  splendid  foneral,  if 
other  circumstances,  arising  from  the  pecu- 
liar  and  suspicious  manner  of  his  death,  had 
not  rendered  it  improper  or  inexpedient. 
His  funeral  panegyric  was  pronounced  by  his 

chamberlain 


with  an  occuiom  of  stigmatising  his  memory  by  the  feUow* 
ing  lines : 

^'  Obruta  in  hoc  tumulo  est,  cum  eorpore,  fama  Lecmis, 
"  Qui  male  pavit  oves,  nunc  bene  pascit  humum.'* 

On  the  other  hand  the  death  of  the  pontiff  gave  rise  to 
numerous  panegyrics,  to  which  it  would  be  equally  tedious 
and  useless  to  refer,  as  they  may  be  found  m  the  works  of 
almost  all  the  poets  of  the  time ;  I  shall  therefore  only  cite 
the  following  lines  of  G.  M«  Toscaai,  from  his  Ftplus  Ea* 
/i«,  /.  30. 

"  Purpureo  ante  diem  Medices  velatus  amictu, 

"  Ante  diem  Petri  sede  potitus  erat ; 
"  Sed  non  ante  diem  Musis  amplexus  amicis, 

*'  Est  tamen,  heu,  Musis  mortuus  ante  diem* 
**  Hoc  etenim  Musas  sublato  nullus  amavit. 

*<  Sic  Medicem  et  Musas  abstulit  hora  brevis," 
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Antonio  da  Spello,  in  a  rude  and    chap. 

illiterate  manner,   highly  unworthy  of  die 

subject ;  for  which  reason  his  oration  has  not   ^-  ^-  >^- 
been  preserved  ;(aj  but  in  the  academy  della  a.  F<mt  ix. 
SapUma  at  Rome,  a  discourse  is  annually  pro- 
nounced in  praise  of  Leo  X.     Many  of  these 
have  been  printed,  and  are  occasionally  met 
with  in  rare  collections/^^     For  several  years 

no 


faj  *'  Non  trovonotizia  a  stampa  di  chi  abbia  fetta  I'ora- 
^  zione  iunebre  a  papa  Leon  X.  ma  ne'  Diarii  Manascritti 
**  di  Marino  Sanuto,  nella  BiUioleca  di  S.  Marco  di  Vene- 
**  zia,  vi  h  inscriu  una  iettera  anofiima,  da  Roma,  21  Dec. 
**  1521.  in  cui  si  scrive  cos).  La  oraxUne  funebre  del 
<c  papa/u/aiia  MarUdl^  ckefu  Vullimo  giorno  detle  exequi^ 
**  per  AiUonio  da  Spello^  suo  Canuritre^  assai  bnUta  ;  eda 
**  JPioyan  di  FUla*  Dunque  per  esscre  atata  troppo  inetta 
**  questa  orazione  restd  sconoiciuta."  Leliera  inedii,  del 
Sg.  JboU  3ac.  MpreUi  alF  Autore. 

fb)  '*  Ogni  anno  nella  Sapienxa  di  Roma  si  fa  un'  ora- 
**  zlone  deUe  lode  di  Leone;  e  percio  ne  sono  a  stampa  sei 
^<  del  P.  Patiliao  di  san  Giuseppe,  e  altre  di  *  Alessandro 
*^  Bui^gof,  Antonio  Maria  Vezzosi,  Filippo  Renazzi,  To- 
«<  jnaso  Maria  Mamacchi  ed  altri."  LelUra  del  Sig.  Ab. 
Morelli^  id  supr.  Another  of  these  pieces  was  in  the  very 
select  collection  of  the  late  Canon.  Baudini  of  Florence,  and 
is  entitled,  Trismegistus  Midiceus;  sive  Leo  X.  P.  O. 
M.  Iribus  Oralionibus  in  anniversario  triennio  funere  lau- 
daius^  a  Jacobo  Albano  Ghibbesio^  Medicina  Dodort^  aique 
ifCRomana  Sapienlia  Eloquent ia prof essore.  Clamavit  Leo 
SUPER  8PECULAM,  Eco  Suii.  Roma^  futvideiur)  in%vo. 
sine  Typographi  nomine.    Ex  relatione  Clariss.  Bandini. 
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CHAP.   uQ  monument  distinguished  the  place  of 

L  sepulture ;  but  after  the  death  of  Clement  VIL 

^AJEjuS,'  ^^^  cardinal  Ippolito  de*  Medici,  having  re- 
A.  Pont  IX.  moved  his  remains  from  the  Vatican  to  the 
chapel  of  S.  Maria  ad  Mmervam^  employed 
the  eminent  sculptor  Alfonso  Lonibardi  to 
erect  suitable^  memorials  to  the  memory  of  the 
two  pontiffs  to  whom  he  stood  so  nearly  re- 
lated. Lombardi  accordingly  formed  the  mo- 
dels, after  sketches  furnished  by  Michelag- 
nolo,  and  repaired  to  Carrara  to  procure 
the  marble  requisite  for  the  purpose ;  but,  on 
the  untimely  death  of  the  cardinal,  he  was 
deprived  of  this  favourable  opportunity  of 
displaying  his  talents;  and  through  the  in- 
fluence of  Lucrezia  Salviati,  the  sister  of  Leo 
X.  the  erection  of  the  monument  of  that  pon- 
tiff was  intrusted  to  Baccio  Bandinelli,  who 
had  made  a  model  of  it  during  the  life  of  Cle- 
ment VII.  and  who  completed  it  in  the 
church  of  S.  Maria  ad  Minervam^  where  it  is 
yet  to  be  seen  in  the  choir  behind  the  great 
altar,  and  near  to  it  is  that  of  Clement  VILj^o^ 

The 


0 

fa)  "  S.  Maria  $opra  Minerva  bdongs  to  the  Domini- 
"  cans,  and  is  of  a  long,  narrow  figure.  It  was  built  on  the 
"  ruins  of  a  temple  of  Minerva.  In  the  choir  are  the  very 
«*  conspicuous  mausoleums  of  Leo  X.  and  IClement  VIJ/' 
Pr^  &niih's  Tour  en  tht  Coniinenij  vol.  lu  p.  164. 
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The  statue  of  Leo  is  the  work  of  Raflaello  da   chap, 

Monte  Lupo ;  and  that  of  Clement  VII.  is  

by  the  hand  of  Giovanni  BigicfaJ    Another   a-  ^-  "«>• 
monument  to  Leo  X.  is  said  to  have  been  a.poolix* 
erected  in  the  church  of  S.  Pietro  in  Vati-^ 
cano/bj  under  an  arch  near  the  famous  sculp- 
ture of  a  charity  by  Michelagnolo  ;  where 
however  it  is  now  no  longer  to  be  found. 


faj  TUij  J(uoyo  studio  di  PUlura^  6^,  p,  20. 

fbj  "  Sotto  la  volta  deir  Arcocontiguo  erano  due  de«- 
'^  poshi,  uno  di- Leone  X.  che  non  v'i  piii;  V  altro  di 
*^  Leone  XI."    Titi,  ^uovo  studio,  p.  20. 
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Diversity  of  opinion  respecting  the  cha* 
racter  of  Leo  X. — Catises  of  such  diversity — 
From  his  family  connexions — From  political 
enmities — From  his  conduct  as  head  of  the 
church — Inquiry  into  his  real  character — His 
person  and  manners — His  intellectual  endotv- 
ments — His  political  conduct — His  ecclesiasti- 
cal character — His  supposed  neglect  of  sacred 
literature — Charges  of  profligacy  and  irreli" 
gion — Aspersions  on  his  moral  character — 
His  relaxations  and  amusements — Encourage- 
ment of  letters  and  arts — How  far  he  was 
rivalled  in  this  respect  by  the  other  princes  of 
his  time — Conclusion. 
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Among  all  the  individuals  of  ancient  or  chap. 

modern  times,  who  by  the  circumstances  of ^ 

their  lives,  by  their  virtues,  or  by  their  ta- 
lents, have  attracted  the  attention  of  man- 


Idnd,  there  is  perhaps  no  one  whose  character  rapectmg 
has  stood  in  so  doubtful  a  light,  as  that  of  tbe  chane- 
Leo  X.     From  the  time  of  his  pontificate  to  ^ 
the  present  day,  the  applauses  so  liberally    . 
bestowed  upon  him  by  some,  have  been  coun- 
terbalanced by  the  accusations  and  reproaches 
of  others,    and  numerous  causes  have  con- 
curred in  giving  rise  to  erroneous  opinions 
and  violent  prejudices  respecting  him,  into 

whicli 
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CHAP,  which  it  may  now  be  necessary,  or  at  least 
""^'    excusable,   to    institute    a   dispassionate    in- 
quiry • 

That  distinKuished  excellence,  or  even  su- 

CaiMfii  of 

nch  diTer.  perior  rank  and  elevation,  is  as  certainly  at- 
B^*  tended  by  envy  and  detraction,  as  the  sub- 

stance is  followed  by  the  shadow,  has  been 
the  standing  remark  of  all  ages;  but  inde- 
pendently of  this  common  ground  of  attack, 
Leo  X.  was,  from  various  circumstances,  the 
peculiar  object  of  censure  and  of  abuse.  This 
liability  to  misrepresentation  commenced  with 
his  birth,  which  occurred  in  the  bosom  of  a 
From  hit  city  at  all  times  agitated  by  internal  commo- 
^^^'^  tions,  and  where  the  pre-eminent  station 
which  his  family  had  long  occupied,  rendered 
its  members  obnoxious  to  the  attacks  and  re- 
proaches of  their  political  opponents.  Hence 
almost  all  contemporary  historians  maybe  con- 
sidered as  partisans,  either  warmly  attached,  or 
decidedly  adverse  to  him;  a  circumstance  high- 
ly unfavourable  to  the  impartiality  of  historical 
truth,  and  which  has  tinged  the  current  of  in- 
formation at  its  very  source,  with  the  peculiar 
colouring  of  the  narrator.  Nor  did  these  pre- 
judices cease  with  the  death  of  Leo  X.  The 
exalted  rank  which  his  family  afterwards  ac- 

4  quired 
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qniredby  its  near  comiexion  with  the  royal    ^hav. 

XXIV. 

house  of  France,  and  the  important  part  . 
which  some  of  it's  members  acted  in  the  afiairs 
of  Europe,  are  circumstances,  which,  whilst 
they  recalled  the  anicestovs  and  relations  of 
the  Mftdtci  4!0  more  particular  notice,  gav^ 
occasiion  to  the  warmest  sentiments  of  com^ 
mendatiom  and  of  flattery  on  the  one  hand, 
and  to  the  most  unbounded  expressions  of 
contempt  and  of  execration  on  the  other.faJ 

Another  source  of  the  great  diversity  of  j.        « 
opinion  respecting  this  pontiff,  is  to  be  traced  ticai  enmi- 
to  the  high  office  which  he  filled,  and  to  the  ^^ 
manner  in  which  he  conducted  himself  in  the 
political  concerns  of  the  times.     As  many  of 
the  Italian  potentates,  during  the  wars  which 

desolated 


faj  Among  these  paneg3rrical  and  satirical  productions 
may  be  enumerated  Le  Brilliani  de  la  Roynt ;  ou^  Us  vies 
dis  homnus  illustrts  du  nom  de  Medici^  par  FUrrt  de  Beis" 
saif  Seigneur  de  LiciiUf  1503,  a  work  not  without  merit; 
but  highly  favourable  to  the  family  of  the  Medici.  On  the 
other  hand  there  appeared  in  1G63,  a  piece  entitled  Dis* 
eours  merveilUux^  de  la  Wf ,  aclions^  et  deportemens^  de  la 
Reyne  Caiherine  de  Medicisy  Mere  de  Francis  II.  Charles 
IX,  Henry  III.  Rob  de  France  ;  in  which  the  character  of 
Leo  X.  with  those  of  others  of  the  family,  is  vehemently 
abused. 
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CHAP,  desolated  Italy,    attached  themselves  to  && 

XXIV.  . 

,.  cause  of  foreign  powers,  in  like  tnanner  seve- 

ral of  the  Italian  historians  have  espoused  in 
their  writings  the  interests  of  other  nations, 
and  have  hence  been  led  to  regard  the  con- 
duct of  Leo  X.  with  an  unfavourable  eye,  as 
the  result  of  an  ambitious  and  restless  dispo- 
sition. This  indifference  to  the  independence 
and  common  cause  of  Italy,  is  observable 
even  in  the  greatest  of  the  Italian  historians, 
and  has  led  Guicciardini  himself  unjustly  to 
depreciate,  rather  than  duly  to  estimate  the 
merits  of  the  pontiff.  The  same  dereliction 
of  national  and  patriotic  spirit  is  yet  more  ap- 
parent in  Muratori,  who  has  frequently  writ- 
ten with  too  evident  a  partiality  to  the  cause 
of  the  French  monarchs ;  a  partiality  which 
is  perhaps  to  be  accounted  for  from  the  close 
alliance  which  subsisted  between  them  and 
the  ancestors  of  his  great  patrons,  the  family 
of  Este.  It  may  further  be  observed,  that 
Leo  frequently  exerted  his  authority,  and 
even  employed  his  ariiis  against  the  inferior 
potentates  of  Italy,  some  of  whom  severely 
felt  the  weight  of  his  resentment ;  and  that 
these  princes  have  also  had  their  annalists 
and  panegyrists,  who  have  not  scrupled^  on 
many  occasions,  to  sacrifice  the  reputation,  of 
the  pontiff  to  that  of  their  patrons;     To  these 

may 
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may  be  added  various  other  causes  of  offence,    chap. 

as  well  of  a  public  as  of  a  private  nature,  L 

unavoidably  given  by  the  pontiff  in  the 
course  of  his  pontificate,  and  which  afforded 
a  plausible  opportunity  to  those  whom  he 
had  offended,  of  vilifying  his  character  and 
loading  his  memory  with  calumny  and  abuse/o/ 

t 

VOL.  IV.  G  G  But 


(a)  To  the  conduct  of  such  persona  Lilio  Cregorio  Cy- 
fiddi  has  pomtedly  referred  in  his  Araneiicus  adv$rsus  In* 
graios*  op,  voL  ii.  p.  710,  where  he  thus  lamenta  the  un* 
timely  death  of  Leo  X.  and  expresses  his  indignation  against 
those  who  were  so  eager  to  asperse  his  memory.  ^'  O  fal- 
'*  lacem  (quod  ait  M.  Cicero)  homiiium  spem,  fragiiemque 
*^  fortunam!  O  vana  nostra  studia,  quas  in  medio  saepe 
*^  spatio  nos  deserunt,  et  in  ipso  plerunque  portU  obruun- 
^^  tor !  Nos  vero  miseros  atque  in&lices,  qui  cum  primum 
*^  tua,  LeoFonHftx  Maacinu^  sapientia,  consilio,  et  forti- 
**  tudine  liberi  esse  coepissemus,  in  medio  felicitatis  cursu, 
'*  te  liberatorem  ac  vindicem  Romani  Imperii  totiusque  Ita- 
^^  liae,  te  sacri  ordinis  et  religiouis  assertorem,  divinarum 
(^  privatarumque  ceremoniarum  peritissimum,  virtutum 
**  denique  omnium  parentem,  fautoremque  amisimus." 
9  «  *  <<  Tu  ergo  in  hunc,  Ingrate,  omnibus  modis  in- 
*^  vectus  es?  Tu  canina,  non  dicam  facundia,  sed  rabie 
^*  qiiadam  et  feritate,  latrare  et  maledioere  non  desinis? 
*'  Tu  ilium  scilicet  privatas  opes,  tu  publicum  aerarium,  tu 
*'  ilium  Petri  patrimonium  depeculatumf  fiiisse,  illiusque 
<<  sacram  supellectilem  diitraxissei  sceptrum  et  tiaram  con- 

**  flasse 
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CHAP.  Bat  the  most  fruitful  cause  of  animMiiy 
^^*  against  Leo  X.  is  to  be  found  in  the  violeoBe 
of  religious  zeal  and  sectarian*  hatred.  That 
Vnm^hm  he  was  the'  chief  of  the  Roman  church  has 
hmd  oftte  ^^^^^  frequently  been  thought  a  suflBcient  rea- 
dmrdL  SOU  for  attacking  him  with  the  most  illiberal 
invectives.  To  aspersions  of  this  nature  he 
was  more  particularly  exposed  by  the  circum- 
stances of  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  and  by 
the  part  which  he  was  obliged  to  act  in  oppos- 
ing the  progress  of  the  reformation.  In  this 
kind  of  warfare,  Luther  was  himself  a  tho- 
rough proficient ;  nor  have  his  disciples  and 
advocates  shewn  any  want  of  ability  in  follow- 
ii^  his  example.  Still  more  unfortunate  is  it 
for  the  character  of  Leo,  that  whilst,  by  the 
measures  which  he  adopted  against  the  reform- 
ers, ho  drew  down  upon  himself  their  most 
unlimited  abuse,  he  has  not  always  had  the 
good  fortune  to  escape  the  severe  censure  of 
the  adherents  of  the  Romish  church ;  many  of 
whom  have  accused  him  of  a  criminal  lenity, 

ia 


*'  fiasse  diets?  Tu  mitissimum,  Ingrate,  Pontificen,  et 
*^  demenliaftimum,  immaneni  et  crudeiem,  tu  libendiKi- 
^^  mum  et  magnificentissimum,  prodigum  prafusumque,  et 
*'  si  quas  foediora'  sunt  scarrarum  et  nebulonum  ooavicia, 
*^  fraaa  Ula  tua  voce,  impudentissime,  vocare  nou  ceasasf 
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in  neglecting  to  Suppress  tht  new  bpinioiis  by   Chah 
more  efficacious  measures,  and  of  attending  to    ^ 
his  awn  a^randisement  or  gratification,  whilst 
the  church  of  Christ  was  suffering  for  want  of 
that  aid  which  it  was  in  his  power  alon^  to 
afford/o^ 

The  difficulties  which  arise  from  thesfe  va^ 
rious  representations  respecting  the  character  ^v^  "^ 
of  Leo  X.  instfead  of  deterring  us  from  fur-     red  chs^ 
ther  inquiiy,  render  it  a  still  greater  object  of     «<^*«'- 
speculation  and  ciiriosity^     What  then,  we 
may  ask,  were  his  plersonal  and  intellectuf^l 
accomplishments  ?  Was  he  a  man  of  talents,  or 
a  mere  favourite  of  fortune  ?  Will  his  public 
and  private  conduct  stand  the  test  of  an  impar- 
tial examination  ?  In  what  degree  is  the  world 
indebted  to  him  for  the  extraordinary  profi- 
ciency in  literature  and  the  arts,  which  took 
place  during  his  pontificate  ?    Such  are  some 
of  the  questions  which  naturally  arise,  and  to 
which  it  is  now  reasonable  to  expect  a  reply. 

G  G  8  That 


faj  **  Papa  Leone  X.  che  rumioando  alti  pensieri  di 
"  gloria  mcmdana,  e  piii  che  agli  afifari  della  religione 
*'  dgonlzanU  in  Getmania^  pensando  all'  iagrandimenttf 
*'  temporale  della  chiesa."  Sec.  Muraion  Annal*  vol.  x. 
pi  145^ 
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CHAP.         That  the  hand  of  nature  has  impressed  ofi 
the  external  form  and  features,  indications  of 


the  m  ind  by  which  they  are  animated,  is  an 
^^  ^  opinion  that  has  of  late  received  considerable 

fon  sua         * 

support,  and  which,  under  certain  restrictimiSy 
may  be  admitted  to  be  well  founded.     From 
the  accounts  which  have  been  transmitted  to 
us  of  the  countenance  and  person  of  LfCo  X. 
and  from  the  authentic  portraits  of  him  which 
yet  remain,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  diat  his 
general    appearance  bespoke  an   uncommon 
character;    and    the    skilful    physiognomist 
might  yet^  perhaps,  delight  to  trace,  in  the 
exquisite  picture  of  him  by  Rafiaello,  the  ex- 
pressions of  those  propensities,  qualities,  and 
talents,  by  which  he  was  more  peculiarly  dis- 
tinguished.     In  stature  he  was  much  above  the 
comfnon  standard.  His  person  was  well  form- 
ed ;  his  habit  rather  full  than  corpulent  ;faj 
but  his  limbs,  although  elegantly  shaped,  ap- 
peared somewhat  too  slender  in  proportion  to 

his 


faj  Paris  de  Grassis,  gives  us,  however,  a  singular 
picture  of  the  pontiff  whilst  he  perFonned  divine  service  in 
hot  weather.  ^'  Est  enim  crassiu,  et  crasso  corpore,  ica 
*'  ut  nunc  semper  in  sudoribus  sit,  et  nunquam  aliud  facit 
^*  iiuer  rem  divinam  quam  aliquo  linteolo  caput,  fiidenij 
'^  guttur,  et  manus  sudore  madentes  absteifere."  DiMr* 
inedU. 
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bis  body.     Although  the  bizA  of  hi$  head,  and  ^'^  ^  ^ 
the  amplitude .  of  his  fji^tures,  approached  to  * 

an  extreme,  yet  they  ^^hibited  a  oertsiih  de- 
gree of  dignity  vrhich  commanded  respect. 
His  complexion  was  ftorid ;  his  eyes  i?erc 
large,  round,  and  prominisnt,  even  to  a  de« 
feet ;  insomuch^  that  he  cpuld  not  discern  dis-* 
tant  objects  without  the  aid  of  a  glass,  by  the 
assistance  of  which,  it  was  observed,  that  iri 
hunting  and  country  sports,  to  which  he  was 
much  addicted,  he  saw  to  a  greater  distance 
than  any  of  his  attendants/a^  H  is  hands,  were 
pe<;uliarly  white  and  well  formed,  and  hc^ took 
great  pleasure  in  decorating  them  with  gems. 
His  voice  was.  remarkable  for  softness  and 
fl^^^^bility 9  which  envied  him  to:  express  hia 
iee)ing$  with  great  effect.  Oa  serious  and  .im* 
portaotr  occasions  no  one  spoke  with  more  gra- 
vity }  on  .common  (Concerns,  with  more  faci^ 
lity ;  on  jocular  subjects,  with  more  hilarity. 
From  his  early  years  he  displayed  a  conciliate 
ing  urbanity  of  manner,  which  seemed  per« 

fectly 


faj  '*  Admoto  autem  crtsudU  GODcavo,  oGuiorum  sciem 
*'  invenationibus  et  aucupiis  adcolatiexteiidere.^li^us,  uC 
^'  non  modo  spatiis  et  finibus,  scd  ipsa  etiam  discemendi 
**  felicitate  cunctos  anteiret."    Jay.  in  vita  Leon.  x. 
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CHAP« 


fectly  natural  to  him,  but  which  was  probably 
not  less  the  effect  of  education  than  of  dispo* 
sition;  no  pains  having  been- spared  in  im- 
pressing on  his  mind  the  great  advantage  of 
those    manners  and  accomplishments  which 
soften  animosity  and  attract  esteem.     On  his 
first  arrival  at  Rome,  he  soon  obtained  the  fa- 
vourable opinion  of  his  fellow  cardinals  by 
his  uncommon  mildness,  good  temper,  and 
affability,  which  led  him  tp  resist  no  one  with 
violence,  but  rather  to  give  way  when  opposed 
with  any  great  degree  of  earnestness.     With 
the  old  he  could  be  serious,  with  the  young, 
jocose ;  his  visitors  he  entertained  with  great 
attention  and  kindness,  frequently  taking  them 
by  the  hand  and  addressing  them  in  affection- 
ate terms,  and  on  some  occasions  embracing 
them,  as  the  manners  of  the  times  allowed. 
Hence  all  who  knew  him  agreed,  that  he 
possessed  the  best  possible  dispositions,  and 
believed  themselves  to  be  the  objects  of  his 
particular  frietidship  and  regard  f  an  opinion, 
which  on  his  part,  he  endeavoured  to  promote, 
not  only  by  the  most  sedulous  aqd  unremitting 
attention,  but  by  frequent  acts  of  generosity. 
Nor  can  it  be  doubted,  that  to  his  uniform 
per^verance  in  this  conduct  he  was  chi^y 

indebted 
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indebted  for  the  hkrh  dignity  which  he  attain-  chap. 

XXIV 

cd  so  early  in  lik.(aj  


In  his   intellectual  endowments   Leo  X. 
stood  much  above  the  common  level  of  man-    ®*  ^"**^ 

Icctiiil  en* 

kind.  If  he  appears  not  to  have  been  gifted  dowmentB. 
with  those  creative  powers,  which  are  pro- 
perly characteriEed  by  the  name  of  genius,  he 
may  justly  be  said  to  have  displayed  the  high- 
est species  of  talent,  and  in  general,  to  have 
regarded  the  times  in  which  he  lived  and  the 
objects  which  presented  themselves  to  his  no- 
tice, with  a  comprehensive  and  discriminating 
eye.  His  abilities  have  indeed  been  uniformly 
admitted,  even  by  those  who  have  in  other  re- 
spects been  sparing  in  his  przise.fbj  That  h$ 
^as  not  affected  by  the  superstitious  notions 

so 


^^ 


(a)  This  account  of  Leo  X.  is  chiefly  obtained  from  the 
fragment  of  a  Latin  life  of  him  by  an  anonymous  author; 
which  will  be  found,  now  first  published  from  the  original 
preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  Vatican,  in  the  last  number 
of  the  Appendix. 

fh)  ''  Principe,  nel  quale  erano  degn(  di  I?ude  e  di 
**  vituperio  molte  cose,  e  che  inganno  assai  T  espettatione 
**  che  quando  fu  assunto  al  pontificato  s'aveva  di  lui;  con- 
*^  ciosi^  di'  ei  riuscisse  di  maggior  prudenza,  ma  di  n[ioUo 
"  minore  bontSL  di  quello,  ch'  era  giudtcatq  da  tutti«" 
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CHAP. 
XXIV. 


SO  prevtleot  in  his  own  times,  is  itself  a  proof 
of  a  clear  and  vigorous  mind,  faj  The  memory 
of  Leo  was  remarkable ;  and  as  he  read  with 
great  patience  and  perseverance,  frequently 
interrupting  and  prolonging  his  meals  by  the 
pleasure  which  betook  in  this  fflipbyvient,  60 
he  obtained  a  very  extensive  acquaintance  with 
the  historical  events  of  former  times.  lathe 
regulation  of  his  tiiet  he  adhered  to  the  strict^ 
est  rules  of  temperance,  even  beyond  the 
usual  restrainta  of  the  church/*;     Although 

not 


T^ 


/aj  He  ridiculed  the  folly  of  Paris  dc  Grassis,  who  re- 
quested  him  to  order  prayers  and  processions  to  avert  the 
evils  vehich  were  foretold  by  inundations,  by  thunder,  by 
the  fall  of  a  crucifix,  or  a  consecrated  wafer  carried  away 
by  the  wind,  «'  There  is  nothing  in  all  this,"  said  the 
pope  to  his  master  of  the  ceremonies,  ♦«  but  what  is  per- 
^«  fectly  natural,  People  believe  that  it  indicates  an  inva- 
♦*  sion  by  the  Turks,  and  I  yesterday  received  letters  Iran 
•*  the  emperor,  informing  me  that  the  princes  of  Christen^ 
«  dpm  have  united  to  attack  Constantinople,  and  drive  the 
«  TXirks  from  their  dominions/'  /fer.  de  Grass,  ap.  Ab* 
iices  des  MSS^  du  RoL  torn*  ii.  p.  598# 

fbj  «  Itemque  animo  ver^  pudico,  die  MercurU  cames 
♦«  non  edere,  die  autem  Veneris  nihil  gustare,  prater  legu « 
«*  men  et  olera,  ae  die  demum  Satumi  coenS  penitus  absti-» 
«  nerc  incormpia  lege  ijwtituissct/'  Jay.  in  vila  Leon.  x. 
lib,  iv.  p.  86, 
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not  pO'lups  perfectly  accomplished  M  a  scho-  chap. 
laTj  yet  he  was  well  versed  in  the  Latin  Ian*  * 

gu^ge,,  which  he  both  spoke  and  wrote  with 
elegance  and  facility,  and  had  a  competent 
knowledge  of  the  Greek.  Nor  ought  it  greatly 
to  diminish  our  opinion  of  him  in  this  re- 
spect, that  Bembo  has  thoug)bt  proper  to  de^^ 
tract  from  his  reputation  for  learning,  when 
we  consider  t|iat  this  ungenerous  insinuation 
was»  inteiided  merely  to  flatter  the  reigning 
pontiff,  Paul  III.  at  the  expense  of  his  more 
illustrious  predecessor/^^  By  Jovius  we  are 
informed  that  he  wrote  verges  both  in  Italian 
and  in  Latin.  Th^  former  have  in  all  proba- 
bility perished.  Of  the  latter  a  single  specie* 
men  only  is  known,  which  has  already  been 
submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader. (AJ 

In 


faj  In  dedicating  to  Paul  III.  the  official  letters  written 
in  the  name  of  Leo  X.  Bembo  thus  addresses  his  patron, 
*^  Eas  autem  ad  te,  Paolle,  potissimum  literas  mitto,  qui 
*'  et  Pontifex  Maximus  cs,  ut  Leo  Decimus  fuit,  et  in  op- 
*^  timarum  artium  disciplinis  multo  quam  ille  habitus  doc* 
««  tior." 

fbj  V.  AfUe,  vol,  iv,  chap,  xxii,  p.  970,  and  App.  No* 
CCVL  Valeriano  thus  refers  to  the  literary  acquirements  of 
the  pontiff;  ^'  Leo  X.  Pont.  Max,nullonon  doctrinae  genere 

*^  institutusy 
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CHAP.         Ij^  hjg  political  character,  the  great  objects 

^ 1.  which  Leo  appears  to  hare  generally  pursued, 

sufficiently  evince  the  capaciousness  of  his 
Hispou-  juind  and  the  just  sense  which  he  entertained 

tical    COB-  •         ,       ^ 

4tneL  o£  the  important  station  in  which  he  was  placed. 
The  pacification  of  Europe,  the  balancing  of 
its  opposing  interests  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
insure  its  tranquillity,  the  liberation  of  the 
states  of  Italy  from  their  dependence  on  fo- 
reign  powers,  the  recovery  of  the  ancient  aos^ 
sessions  of  the  church,  and  the  I'epressing  and 
humbling  the  power  of  the  Turks,  were  some 

•  ■  ■  •         • 

of  those  great  purposes,  which  he  'appears 
never  to  have  abandoned.  On  his  eleva-- 
tion  to  the  papal  throne,  he  found  the  whole 
extent  of  Italy  oppressed  or  threatened  by  fo- 
reign powers,  and  torn  ^  by  internal  conmicH 
tions.  The  Spaniards  were  in  possession  of 
tlbe  kingdom  of  Naples ;  the  French  were  pre^ 
paring  for  the  attack  of  Milan ;  and  the  states 
of  Italy,  in  aiding  or  opposing  the  cause  of 
these  powerful  intruders,  were  at  constant  war 
with  ea(:h  other*     The  fiifst  and  most  earnest 

desire 


"  instltutus,  Graecis  Latinisque  literis  optimi  eruditus,  acer- 
**  rimique  judicii  vir,  et  seu  solutam  orationem  scrtberety 
**  seu  carmen  paogeret,  laudem  in  utroque  meritiis.'^  J^ 
JLikrator.  Li/eL  lib^  u  p.  19. 
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desire  of  the  pontiff  was  to  free  the  whole  ex-   ^  ^  ^  p* 

•  XXIV, 

tent  of  Italy  from  its  foreign  invaders ;  an  ob-  * 

ject  not  only  excusable,  but  in  the  highest 
degree  commendable.    Whilst  the  extremities 
of  that  country  were  occupied  by  two  power-  ' 
ful  and  ambitious  monarchs,  the  one  of  them 
always  jealous  of'  the  other,  its  interior  could 
only  bec(»ne  the  theatre  of  war,  and  be  sub- 
jected to  continual  enactions  and  depredations. 
The  preponderating  power  of  either  the  one 
or  the  other  of  these  sovereigns  might  prove 
fatal  to  the  liberties  of  the  whole  country ; 
and  at  all  events,  the  negotiations  and  intrigues 
to  which  thqy  both  had  reeourse,  for  support- 
ing their  respective  interests  among  the  in- 
feripr  states,  occasioned  an  agitation  and  fer- 
ment whiqh  kept  it*  in  continual  alarm.     Iq 
this  situation,  the-  accomplishment  of  the  ends 
which  the  pontiff  had  proposed  to  himself, 
was  the  only  mode  by  which  he  could  reason- 
ably  hope  to  establish  the  public  tranquillity ; 
and  if  this  be  kept  in  view,  it  will  enable  us 
.to  explain,  although  it  may  not  always  excuse, 
many  parts  of  his  conduct,  which  may  other- 
wise appear  weak,  contradictory,  or  unintel- 
ligible.    To  oppose  himself  to  such  adversa- 
ries by  open  arms  was  impossible ;  nor,  whilst 
the  same  causes  of  dissension  remained,  was 
there  the  mo^t  distant  prospect  of  forming  an 

effective 
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CHAP,   effective  union  amoncr  the  Italiaa  states ;  seve* 

L  ral  of  which  had,  by  a  weak  aad  unfortunate 

policy,  entered  into  close  alliances  with  the 
invaders.  Nothing  therefore  remained  for 
the  pontiff^  but  tb  turn  the  strength  of  these 
powerful  rivals  against  each  odier,  and  to  take 
advantage  of  any  opportunky,  which  their 
dissensions  might  afford  him,  of  liberating  his 
country  from  them  both.  Hence  it  was  his 
great  object  to  secure,  by  incessant  negotia- 
tions and  constant  assurances,  the  favour  and 
good  opinion  of  the  French  and  Spanish  mo- 
narchs ;  to  be  a  party  to  all  their,  transactions, 
and  to  enter  into  all  their  designs,  so  that  he 
might  be  enabled  to  maintain  a  kind  of  equili- 
brium  between  them,  and  to  give  the  prepon* 
derance  on  important  occasions,  either  to  the 
one  or  the  other  of  them,  as  might  best  suit  iiM 
own  views.  This  policy  wsis^  however,  at  some 
times  combined  with  mor^  open  efforts ;  and 
the  inefficacy  of  the  papal  arms  was  supplied 
by  powerful  bodies  of  Swiss  mercenaries, 
which  the  pope  retained  in  his  service  by  li« 
beral  stipends,  and  by  whose  assistance  he 
twice  expelled  the  French  from  Italy.  Al- 
though frequently  counteracted  and  defeated 
in  his  projects,  by  the  superior  strength  and 
resources  of  his  adversaries,  yet  he  never  ap- 
pears,  throughout  his  whole  pontificate,  to 

have^ 
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have  deviated  from  the  purposes  which  he  chap. 

XXIV. 

had  originally  in  view.      His  exertions  had  at  1. 

length  opened  t6  him  the  fairest  prospects 
of  success ;  and  it  is  highly  probable,  that  if 
an  untimely  death  had  not  terminated  his  ef- 
forts, he  would  £nally  hkve  accomplished  his 
great  undertaking;  That  he  had  intended  to 
retain  the  command  of  the  Milanese/  or  to 

•  •  • 

vest  the  supreme  audiority  of  that  state  in  the 
cardinal  Giulio  de*  Medici,  may  be  regarded 
as  certain  ;|^a^  and  the  union  of  these  territo- 
ries with  those  of  Tuscany  and  of  Rome,  to- 
gether with  the  continued  aid  of  his  Swiss 
allies,  would  have  enabled  him  to  attack  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  then  almost  neglected  by 
its  young  sovereign,  with  the  fairest  probabi- 
lity of  success.  In  examining  the  public  con- 
duct of  Leo  X.  by  this  test,  it  will  be  found 
to  display  a  consistency  not  to  be  discovered 
by  considering  it  in  separate  parts,  or  on  de- 
tached occasions.  His  insincerity  in  his  trea- 
ties with  Francis  I.  although  not  justified,  was 
occasioned  by  this  unalterable  adherence  to  his 
primitive  designs ;  and  the  avidity  of  that  mo- 
narch in  depriving  the  pontiff  of  the  districts 
ef  Parma  and  Piacenza,  *  confirmed  him  in  his 

resolution 


(a)  QuiQMrdm  lih.  xiv.  jfoL  ii.  p*  i75i 
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\ 


resolutioa  to  seize  the  first  opportunities  of 
^  carryingthpse  designs  into  effect.  The  French 
monarch  should  have  known,  that  even  in  the 
moment  of  victory,  it  is  not  always  expedient 
to  grasp  at  every  possible  advantage,  or  to  sub- 
ject a  humiliated  adversary  to  intolerable  or 
irksome  terms ;  and  that  as  morality  and  good 
faith  should  enforce  the  execution,  so  justice 
and  moderation  should  be  the  basis  of  pubUc 
engagements* 

Nor  was  Leo  less  uniform  and  consistent 
in  his  endeavours   to  allay  the  dissensions 
among  the  Christian  powers,  with  the  view  of 
inducing  them  to  unite  their  arms  against  the 
Turks ;  a  course  of  conduct  which  has  given 
occasion  to  charge  him  with  extravag^t  and 
romantic  views ;  but  which  cannot  be  fairly 
judged  of  without  considering  the  state  of  the 
times,    and  recollecting  that  those  powerful 
barbarians  had  then  recently  established  them- 
selves in  Europe,  had  overturned  in  Egypt 
the  empire  of  the  Mamalukes,  and  made  se- 
veral attempts  against  the  coast  of  Italy,  in 
one  of  which  they  had  possessed  themselves 
of  the  city  of  Otranto.      That  the  pontiff  was 
defeated  in  his  purpose,  is  not  to  be  attributed 
to  any  want  of  exertion  on  his  part,  but  to  the 
jealousy  of  the  Christian  states^  which  were 

yet 
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vet  more  fearful  of  each  other  than  they  Were   cha  p. 
of  the  Turks.     In  aiming  at  great  objects,  it  * 

often,  however,  happens,  that  although  the 
attempt  be.  not  wholly  successful^  some  bene- 
fit is  derived  from  it  which  is  amply  worth 
the  labqur.;  and  if,  in  this  instance,  the  pon- 
tiff coulfl  pot  inspire  the  rulers  of  Christen- 
dom with  his  own  feelings,  aiid  actuate  them 
with  good-will  towards  each  other,  and  with 
animosity  only  towards  their  common  enemy, 
he  yet  succeeded  so  far  as,  in  all  probability, 
to  deter  the  Turks  from  turning  their  arms 
against  the  western  nations ;  so  that  during  his 
pontificate  the  Christian  world  enjoyed  a  res- 
pite from  commotion,  which,  when  compared 
with  the  times  which   preceded    and  those 
which  followed,  may  be  considered  as  a  season 
of  tranquillity  and  of  happiness.     If  amidst 
these  splendid  and  commendable  purposes,  he 
occasionally  displayed  the  narrow  politics  of  a 
churchman,  or  the  weaker  prejudices  of  family 
partiality,  this  may  perhaps  be  attributed,  not 
so  much  to  the  errors  of  his  own  disposition 
and  judgment,  as  to  the  example  of  his  pre- 
decessors, and  the  manners  of  the  age,  which 
he  could  not  wholly  surmount;   or  to  that 
mistaken  sense  of  duty,  which  has  too  often 
led  those  in  power  to  consider  all  measures  as 
lawful,  or  as  excusable,  which  are  supposed 

;    to 
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^If  *  to  be  advantageous  to  those  whom  they  go« 
veiHi  or  conducive  to  the  aggrandiEement  of 
those,  who,  from  the  ties  of  nature,  look  up 
to  them  for  patronage  and  for  power. 

In  one  respect,  however,  it  is  impossible, 
.  that  the  conduct '  of  Leo  X.  aA  a  temporal 
prince,  can  either  be  justified  or  extenuated 
If  a  sovereign  expects  to  meet  with  fidelity  iri 
his  allies,  or  obedience  in  his  subjects,  he 
ought  to  consider  his  own  engagements  as  sa^ 
cred,  and  his  promises  as  inviolable.  In  con^ 
descending  to  make  use  of  treachery  against 
his  adversaries,  he  sets  an  example  which 
shakes  the  foundations  of  his  own  authority, 
and  endangers  his  own  safety ;  and  it  is  by  no 
means  improbable,  that  the  untimely  death  of 
the  pontiff  was  the  consequence  of  an  act  of 
revenge.  The  same  misconduct  which  pro-' 
bably  shortened  his  days,  has  also  been  inju- 
rious to  his  fdaat;faj  and  the  certainty,  that 
he  on  many  occasions  resorted  to  indirect  and 
treacherous  means  to  circumvent  or  destroy 

his 


faj  To  thi$  circumstance  the  anonymous  author  of  thk 
life  of  Leo  X.  ^iven  in  the  appendiX)  attributes  with  great 
appearance  of  probability,  the  numerous  lampoons  which 
soon  aftet  the  death  of  the  pontiiF  were  poured  out  against 
his  memory. 
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his  adversaries,  has  caused  him  to  be  accused  chaf. 

XXIV 

of  crimes  which  are  not  only  unsupported  by  * 

any  positive  evidence,  but  are  in  the  highest 
degree  improhable/oy  He  has,  however,  suf- 
ficient to  answer  for  in  this  respect,  without 
being  charged  with  conjectural  oStnces. fbj 
VOL.  IV.  H  H  Under 


fa/  Thus  he  has  been  accused  of  having  poisoned  Ben* 
dmello  de'  Sauli,  one  of  the  cardinals  who  conspired  against 
him  In  the  year  1517.  v.  ante,  chap,  ziv,  roL  ill.  p*  I7tf 
and  yet  .more  positively,  although  more  preposterously^ 
with  having  destroyed,  by  a  similar  act  of  treachery,  the 
cardinal  da  Bibbiena,  his  early  preceptor  and  great  favour- 
ite, who  was  supposed  to  have  aspired  to  the  pontificate, 
aad  who  died  kt  Rome  in  the  month  of  November,  I620* 
Jctyii  Elogiaj  Ho.  Ixv.  p.  156.  Bandin.  R  Bibbiena^  p.  49. 
Instead  of  attempting  to  vindicate  the  pontiff  from  theso 
absurd  and  unfounded  accusations,  I  shall  lay  before  the 
reader  the  Threni,  or  funeral  verses  on  the  death  of  Bibbi* 
ena,  addressed  by  Pierio.  Valeriano  to  Leo  X.    v.  App. 

Ho.  ccxri. 

fbj^  Valerianus  informs  us,  that  immediately  after  the 
death  of  the  pontiff,  his  conduct  and  character  were  attacked 
by  the  most  scurrilous  libels,  and  that  it  was  even  debated 
in  the  consistory,  whether  his  name  and  acts  should  not  be 
abolished  from  the  records  of  the  holy  see.  *'  Quod  longi 
**  infelicius  bono  Principi  fuit,  ab  obitu  cum  maledicentis* 
'*  simis  omnium  libellis  infamatus  esset,  in  Senatu  tocies  de 
*'  nomine,  deque  actis  ejus  abolendis  per  adverse  factionis 
^*  hostes  actitatum.  Quod  nulli  antea  Pontifici  post  obitum 
<*  accidisse  neque  iegimus,  neque  meminimus."  D§  LiU  - 
rator.  ir{/<L  lib.  up*  21« 
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CHAP.  Under  the  plea  of  freeing  the  territory  of  the 
.  church  from  the  dominion  of  its  usurpers,  he 
became  an  usurper  himself;  and  dn  the  pre^ 
text  of  punishing  the  guilt  of  others,  was 
himself  guihy  of  great  atrocities.  If  the 
example  of  the  crimes  of  one  could  justify 
those  of  another,  the  world  would  soon  be* 
come  only  a  great  theatre  of  treachery,  of  ra- 
pine, and  of  blood ;  and  the  human  race  would 
excel  the  brute  creation  only  in  the  superior 
talents  displayed  in  promoting  their  mutual 
diestruction. 

g.  In  his  ecclesiastical  capacity,  and  as  su* 

tiMtiad  preme  head  of  the  Christian  church,  Leo  X. 
chincter.  i^jg  been  treated  with  great  freedom  and  se- 
verity. Even  the  union  of  the  temporal  and 
spiritual  power  in  the  same  person,  has  been 
represented  as  totally  destructive  of  the  true 
spirit  of  religion,  and  as  productive  of  an 
extreme  corruption  of  morals.  "  The  eccle- 
"  siastical  character,"  says  a  lively  writer, 
^^  ought  to  have  the  ascendancy,  and  the  tem- 
^'  poral  dignity  should  be  considered  only  as 
^*  the  accessary;  but  the  former  is  almost 
"  always  absorbed  in  the  latter.  To  unite 
"  them  together  is  to  join  a  living  body  to  a 
*^  dead  carcase ;  a  miserable  connexion :  in 
which  the  dead  serves  only  to  corrupt  the 

"  living, 
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"  living,  without  deriving  from  it  any  vital   chap. 

"  inRuence.''faJ    The  Lutheran  writers  hive  ^ 

indeed  considered  this  union  of  spiritual  and 
temporal  authority  as  an  unequivocal  sign  of 
Antichrist  ;/^j^  yet  it  may  be  observed,  that 
even  after  the  reformation,  the  necessity  of  z 
supreme  head  in  matters  of  rdigion,  wis  soohi 
acknowledged;  and  as  this  was  too  import* 
ant  a  trust  to  be  confided  to  a  separate  autho- 
rity, it  has  in  most  protestant  countries  been 
united  to  the  chief  temporal  power,  and  has 
thus  formed  that  union  of  church  and  state, 
which  is  considered  as  so  essentially  necessary 
to  the  security  of  both.  Hence,  if  we  avoid 
the  discussion  of  doctrinal  tenets,  we  shall 
find,  that  all  ecclesiastical  establishments  new 
cessarlly  approximate  towards  each  other; 
and  that  the  chief  difference  to  an  individual 
is,  merely  whether  he  may  choose  to  take  his 

H  H  S  religious 


faj  tojfU,  Did.  in  arU  tton*  X. 

(b)  <*  Latheii  et  protsstantium  seattntoe  acoedit;  qui 
**  insocubilia  esse  judicant,  magmim  orbis  principatum  et 
**  vicarium  Christt;  immo  cpnjunctionem  utriusque  potesta* 
*'  tis,  eosque  tucndi  iniquos  mores,  inter  apertissima  Anti- 
*'  christi  si^  dudum  reputarunt/*  Sickenior/^  di  Lu" 
fkeran*  lik\  i*  su*  5*  /,  11, 
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CHAP,   religious  opinions  on  the  authority  of  a  pope, 
\  or  of  a  monarch,  from  a  consistory,  or  a  con- 
vocation,  from  Luther,  from  GaWin,  from 
Henry  VIII.  or  from  Leo  X. 

^  But  dismissing  these  general  objections^ 

ed  ne^eet  which  at  all  events  apply  rather  to  the  office 
of ncred  li-  ji^^  to  the  personal  conduct  of  the  pope,  we 
may  still  admits  that  an  evident  distinction 
subsists  between  a  great  prince  and  a  great 
pontiff,  and  that  Leo,  however  he  might  pos- 
sess the  accomplishments  of  the  one,  may 
have  been  defective  in  those  of  the  other* 
That  this  was  in  fact  the  catee,  is  expressly  as* 
sert^,  or  tacitly  admitted,  by  writers  in 
Other  respects  of  very  different  opinions. 
Leo  X.  displayed,"  says  Fra  Paolo,  *^  a  sin- 
gular proficiency  in  polite  literature,  won- 
^  derful  humanity^  benevolence  and  mild- 
^^  ness;  the  greatest  liberality,  and  an  ex- 
^*  treme  inclination  to  favour  excellent  and 
^  learned  men;  insomuch,  that  for  a  long 
^^  course  of  years,  no  one  had  sat  on  the  pon- 
^^  tifical  throne  that  could  in  any  degree  be 
<^  compared  to  him.  He  would,  indeed, 
"  have  been  a  perfect  pontiff,  if  to  these  ac- 
^^  complishments  he  had  united  some  know- 
^^  ledge  in  matters  of  religion,  and  a  greater 

^'  inclination 
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*'  inclination  to  piety,  to  neither  of  which  he  chap. 
*'  appeared  to   pay  any  great  attention."/aj  ' 

These  animadversions  of  Fra  Paolo  are  thus 
advert^  to  by  his  opponent  Pallavicini,  who 
has  entered  very  fuily  into  the  consideration 
of  this  part  of  the  character  of  Leo  X.  ^  It 
'^  has  been  asserted  by  Paolo,"  says  this 
writer,  "  that  Leo  was  better  acquainted  with 
^^  profane  literature,  than  with  that  called 
^^  sacred,  and  which  appertains  to  religion; 
in  which  I  by  no  means  contradict  him. 
Having  received  from  God  a  most  capacious 
mmd,  and  a  studious  disposition,  and  find- 
ing himself,  whilst  yet  almost  in  his  in- 
^'  fancy,  placed  in  the  supreme  senate  of  the 
**  church,  Leo  was  Vanting  in  his  duty,  by 
**  neglecting  to  cultivate  that  department  of 
"  literature,  which  is  not  only  the  most  no- 
ble, but  was  the  most  becomitig  his  station. 
This  defect  was  more  apparent,  when  being 
constituted  at  thirty-seven  years  of  age  the 
president  and  chief  of  the  Christian  reli- 
**  gion,  he  not  only  continued  to  devote  him- 
^  self  to  the  curiosity  of  profane  studies,  but 
^'  even  called  into  the  sanctuary  of  religion 
<^  itself,    those   who  were  better  acquainted 

"  with 
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{aj  Fra  Paolo^  Cone,  di  Tnni.  lib.  i.  ^«  5, 
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CHAF-  »  with  the  fables  of  Greece  and  the  delights 
^^  of  poetry,  than  with  the  history  of  the 
^^  church  and  the  doctrines  of  the  fathers.'* 
*  *  <<  Nor  will  I  affirm,"  says  the  same 
author,  ''  that  )ie  was  as  much  devoted  to 
**  piety  as  his  station  required)  uor  undertalce 
^<  to  commend,  or  to  ejicuse  all  the  ponduct 
**  of  Leo  X.  because,  to  pass  oyer  that  which 
**  exists  in  suspicion,  rather  than  in  prqoC  (as 
'^  scandal  always  delights  to  affix  her  spots  on 
^  the  Jbrighteat  characters,  that  their  deformi- 
^  ty  ma.y  be  the  more  apparent)  it  is  certiin, 
^*  that  the  attention  which  he  paid  to  the 
«  chaAe,  to  amusements,  and  to  pompous  ex- 
<*  hibitions,  although  it  might  in  part  be  at- 
^  tributed  to  the  manners  of  the  aget  in  part 
**  to  his  high  raiik,  and  in  p^rt  to  his  own  na* 
'*  tural  dispositicm,  was  no  slight  imperfec- 
f<  tion  in  one  who  bad  attained  that  eminence 
**  among  mankind  which  requires  the  utmost 
*<  degree  of  perfection/Yo^  But  whilst  the 
partisans  of  the  reformers  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  adherents  of  the  Roman  church  on 
the  other,  have  thus  concurred  in  depreciating 
the  character  and  conduct  of  the  pontiff,  they 
liave  been  guided  by  .very  different  motives. 

The 


/«;  J^Jiav.  Cone,  di  trpUo^  lib.  i.  cap.  iu  p.  51. 
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The  former,  with  Luther  at  their  head,  have    <^hap. 
accused  him  of  endeavouring,  by  the  most  * 

rash  and  violent  measures^  to  enforce  that  sub- 
mission which  ought  at  least  to  have  been  the 
result  of  a  cool  and  temperate  discussion; 
whilst  the  latter  have  represented  him  as  too 
indifferent  to  the  progress  of  the  new  opi* 
nions,  and  as  having  indulged  himself  in  his 
own  pursuits  and  amusements,  whilst  he  ought 
to  have  extirpated,  by  the  most  efficacious 
methods^   the    dangerous   heresy    which   at 
length  defied  his  utmost  exertions*     To  at<* 
tempt  the  vindication  of  Leo  against  these 
very  opposite  charges  would  be  superfluous. 
In  their  censure  of  him  the  zealous  of  both  par* 
ties  are  agreed ;  but  to  the  more  moderate- and 
dispassionate,  it  may  appear  to  be  some  justi- 
fication of  bis  character  to  observe,  that  in 
steering  through  these  tempestuous  times,  he 
was  himself  generally  inclined  to  adopt  a 
middle  course ;  and  that  if  he  did  not  comply 
with  the  proposal  of  the  reformers,  and  sub- 
mit the  questions  between  Luther  and  himself 
to  the  decision  of  a  third  party,  neither  did  he 
adopt  those  violent  measures,  to  which  the 
church  has  occasionally  resorted  for  the  mau> 
tenance  of  its  doctrines,  and  to  which  he  was 
incitecl  by  some  oi*  the  persecuting  zealots  of 

the 
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CWAP.  tjj^  agc/tfJ    To  countenance  the  doctrines  of 
_  the  reformers  was  incompatible  with  his  sta- 

tion and  o£Sice ;  to  have  suppressed  them  by 
fire  and  sword,  would  justly  have  stigmatiz-. 
ed  him  as  a  ferocious  bigot;  yet  either  of 
these  extremes  would  certainly  have  pro- 
cured him  from  one  party,  at  least,  that  ap- 
probation which  is  now  refused  to  him  by  both. 

Nor  has  the  concurring  testimony  of  Fra 
Paolo,  Pallavicini,  and  other  polemical  writers, 
been  uniformly  assented  to  as  a  sufficient 
proof  of  that  gross  neglect  of  sacred  litera- 
ture imputed  to  Leo  X//^^  Of  the  encou- 
ragement afforded  by  him  to  many  learned  ec- 
clesiastics, who  devoted  themselves  to  the 
study  of  the  sacred  writings,  several  instances 
have  before  been  given,  to  which,  if  necessary, 

considerable 


(a)  <<  Piik  opposiumente  di  tutti  scrisse  contiif  Martino 
"  Luthero  Frate  Giacomo  Ogostrato  (Hoogstraaten)  Do* 
^  minicano  Iiiquisltore;  il  quale  esorto  it  pontefice  a  coQTin- 
**  cer  Martino  con  ferro,  fuoco,  e  fiamme,"  Concil.  di 
TrgniCi  p.  8. 

fbj  "  Minime  autem  dubitabis  illos  mendacii  imimu- 
'*  tare,  qui  ab  eo  divinas  disciplinas,  prae  humanioribus, 
**  negligentius  cultas  honoratasque  fuisse  affirmant/'  Fa- 
Iron.  Vita  Leon.  x.  p.  189« 
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considerable  additions  might  yet  be  made/o^  chap; 
On  this  subject  we  might  also  appeal  with  __^_^ 
great  confidence  to  the  evidence  of  a  contem*^ 
porary  writer,  who  assures  us  that  *'  .Leo  X. 
'^  diligently  sought  out  those  men  wh#  had 
^^  signalized*  themselves  in  any  department  of 
^^  knowledge,  moral  or  natural,  human  or  di- 
vine ;  and  particularly  in  that  chief  .science 
which  is  called  Theology ;  that  he  reward- 
ed them  with  honourable   stipends,  con- 
fiDrmed  himself  in  his  conduct  tb  their  sug- 
gestions, and  treated  them  with  the  same 
kindness    and    affection    that   he   experi- 
^  enced  from  them  in  return."     The  same 
author  adds,  that  the  most  -celebrated  philoso- 
phers and  professors'  of  the  civil  law  were 
also  invited  by  Leo  X.  from  all  parts  of  Italy 
sind  France  to  Rome;  "  for  the  .purpose," 
says  he,  ^^  of  rendering  that  city,  which  had 
<*  already  obtained  the  precedency  in  religion, 
^  in  dignity,  and  in  opulence,  not  less  cele- 
^  brated  as  the  seat  of  eloquence,  of  wisdom^ 

♦*  and  of  virtue.' Y*/ 

« 

But 


<4 


faj  V.  particularly  chap.  xi.  passim* 
{bj  Brandollnl^  Leo,  p.  127. 
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CHAP«  jBut  perlu^M  the  most  decisive  proof  of 
^"°^*  the  partiality  with  which  Leo  regarded  real 
knowledges  and  useful  learnittg^  may  be  found 
iu  the  particular  attention  shewn  fay  him,  on 
all  occasions,  to  the  noderatet  the  candid, 
and  truly  learned  £rasmus«^  Between  him  and 
die  pontiff  an  epistolary  intercourse  occasions- 
ally  subsisted,  which,  notwithstanding  the  (pi- 
nions of  the  rel^ious  zealots  of  opposing  sects, 
who  have  condemned  the  condescension  of  the 
one,  and  the  conunendatory  style  of  die 
other,  confifira  equal  honour  on  both.  Before 
the  elevation  of  Leo  to  the  pontifical  chair, 
they  had  met.  together  at  Rome,  abd  had 
formed,  a  friendly  intimacy.  When  the  cha* 
meter  of  Leo  as  supreme  pontiff,  had  in  aome 
degree  unfolded  itself,  and  he  appeared  as  the 
pacificator  of  the  Christian  world,  and  the 
promoter  of  liberal  studies,  Erasmus  address* 
ed  to  hixiv  from  London,  a  long  and  congra* 
tubtory  epistle,  which  may  be  considered  as  a 
compendiun^  of  the  previous  life  and  conduct 
,  of  the  pontiff.  After  adverting  to  the  exla^* 
ordinary  circumstances  which  prepared  the 
way  to  his  elevation,  he  compares  the  pontificate 
of  Leo  with  that  of  Julius  II.  and  expatiates 
at  large  on  the  happy  effects  of  his  pleasures, 
when  contrasted  with  the  warlike  pursuits  of 
,  his  restless  predecessor.     He  thc;n  alludes  to 

the 
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tbc  recent  humilintioo  of  Loui9  XI I.  and  to   ^^^i^ 

XXIV 

the  a9cea<)ancy  which  Leo  had  obtained,  as  L 

well  over  that  monarch,  as  over  Henry  VIII. 
Thence  he  takes  oqcasion  to  refer  to  the  ear** 
nest  eflbrts  then  making  by  the  pontiff  for  the 
nnion  of  (he  princes  of  Christendom  against 
the  Turk* ;  without,  however,  approving  of 
violent. ^nd  ^anguinwry  measures,  which  he 
consider^  a^  inconsistent  with  the  character 
and  cpndnct  of  christians,  who  ought  to  set 
an  exsimple  of  benevolence,  forbearance,  and 
piety»  ^nd  subdue  the  world  by  these  vir* 
tuea  rather  than  by  fire  and*  sword.  But 
the  chief  object  of  his  letter  is  to  request  the 
faypyr  of  the  pontiff  towards  a  new  and  cor- 
rected edition  of  the  works  of  S.  Jerom, 
which  he  had  then  undertaken  at  the  instance 
of  William  Warham,  archbishop  of  Canter* 
bury,  and  which  waa  soon  afterwards  publish* 
ed,  with  a  dedication  to  that  munificent  pre* 
late/ay  To  this  address  Leo  returned  a  high* 
ly  satisfactory  reply,  in  which  he  recognises 
his  jformer  acquad&tance  with  Erasmus ;  ex- 
presses his  most  earnest  wishes  that  the  Authcn: 
of  alt  good,  by  whose  providence  he  has  hhn- 
self  been  placed  in  so  elevated  a  station,  may 

enable 


^"1^ 


U)  trasm  Epiii.  lib.  ii.  Ep.  i.  Ei.  lend.  1642, 
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CHAP,  enable  him  to  adopt  the  fnost  efficacious  mea* 
*  '  sur^  for  the  restoration  of  true  virtue  and 
piety  among  mankind  •;  and  assures  Erasmus, 
that  he  expects  with  joyful'  impatience,  the 
volumes  of  S.  Jerom  and  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, which  he  had  promised  to  transmit  to 
him.faj  At  the  same  time  he  wrote  to  Henry 
VIIL  recommending  Erasmus  to  him  in  the 
warmest  terms,  as  deserving  not  only  of  his 
pecuniary  bounty,  but  of  his  particular  fa- 
vour and  regvird.fb)  The  edition  of  the  New 
Testament  in  Greek  and  Latin,  with  the  cor- 
rections and  aimotations  of  Erasmus,  made 
its  appearance  soon  afterwards,  accompanied 
with  a  dedication  to  Leo  X.  to  whom  Eras- 
mus also  addressed  a  l^ter,  expressing  his 
grateful  acknowledgments  for  the  recommen- 
dation of  him  to  Henry  VIIL  which  had 

been  the  result  of  the  kindness  and  favoura- 

* 

ble  opinion  of  the  pontifiT,  without  his  own 
solicitation./^^  At  a  subsequent  period,  when 
this  eminent  scholar  had  incurred  the  suspi- 
cion of  being  secretly  attached  to  the  cause  of 

the 


^aj  Erasm.  Episl.  lib.  ii.  £p.  4* 
(b)  Jbid.  Ep.  5.      * 
/cj  Ibid.  £p.  6. 
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the  refonners,  he  again  addressed  hiiniself  to   chap. 

XXIV 

Leo  X.  as  well  as  to  some  of  the  cardinals  of 1. 

his  court,  vindicating,  in  a  respectful,    but 
manly  style,  the  moderation  of  his  own  conr 
duct;  at  the  same  time  lamenting,  that  the 
advocates  of  the  church  had  resorted  to  vio« 
lence  and  scurrility  for  the  defence  of  their 
cause,  and  that  the  pope  had,  by  the  intem- 
perance of  others,  been  prevented   from  at- 
tending sufficiently  to  the  mild  and  liberal 
suggestions  of  his  own  disposition/o^    In  the 
course  of  his  correspondence,  Erasmus  has 
celebrated  the  pontiff  for  three  great  benefits 
bestowed  upon  mankind;  the  restoration  of 
Christian  piety,  the  revival  of  letters,   and 
the  establishment  of  peace  throughout  Chris- 
tendom/bj     The  attention  paid  by  Leo    to 
the  graver  studies  of  theology,  jurisprudence, 
philosophy,    and  medicine,  is  also  admitted 
by  Erasmus ;  who  solicits  the  pontifif  to  pa- 
tronise 


faj  Erasm.  MpisL  lib^  xiv*  Ep.  u  5. 

fb)  "  Tria  quaedam  pnecipua  generis  faumani  bona^ 
<^  restUutum  in  videam ;.  Pietaiem'  illam  vere  Ghristianam 
'<  multis  modis  collapsam;  Optiinas  literas,  partim  neg- 
^^  lectas  hactenus,  partim  corrupcas ;  et  publicam  ac  per* 
**  petuam  orbis  Ghristiani  cqncordiam,  piaatia  et  eruditioais 
^^  foQtem  parentemque."     Erasm.  Episl.  llb.'u  £p»  90*  * 
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CHAPi  tronue  the  study  of  laneuages  and  elennt  li- 

.^ terature,  merely  that  they  may  be  of  use  in 

promoting  the  knowledge  of  those  more  im- 
portant subjects,  to  which  he  has  already  re- 
ftrred/aj 

Were  we  to  place  implicit  confidence  id 

«r^^^  the  opinions  of  many  authors,  who  have  taken 

cyanduTO-  Occasion  to  refer  to  the  character  of  Leo  X« 

!««•        we  must  unavoidably  suppose  him  to  have 

been,  one  of  the  most  dissolute,  irreligious^ 

profane,  and  unprincipled  of  mankind.     By 

one  writer  we  are  told  that  Leo  led  a  life  little 

suited  to  one  of  the  successors  of  the  apostles^ 

and   entirely  devoted  to  voluptuousness  ;{bj 

another  has  not  scrupled  to  insert  the  name  of 

this  pontiff  in  a  list  which  he  has  formed  of 

the 


faj  ^^  lu  Get  ut  graviores  illas,  quas  vocant  Faculutes, 

*^  Theologiaf  Jurbprudeniiaf  JPhilosophia^  Medkina^  hanim 

**  literarum  accessione,  non  mediocriter  adjuveatur.     Sine 

<*  ut  hoc  quoque  beneficium  ddbcant  Imidi  laienft,  quft  jam 

**  Beatitudini  tuae  nihi)  non  debent,  quam  in  multam  aeta- 

^^  tern  reltgioni  siiaB  iiistaiiniid»  propagandttiuft  tueatur 

<«  Ciiriitut  Opt.  Max."    JSrMsm.  I^.  lid.  xi.  £p.  9. 

/B'/  ^  It  mtnz  tine  vk  ptia  cdnvetiable  ato  snoeiesMun 
**  des  Apdtret,  tt  loui-a-bit  vsiupcueuse."    Bt^^  BU* 
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the  8U{^0Md  atheiste  of  the  time. fa)  John  crap« 
Bale,  in  his  satirical  work,  entitled,  The  Pa*  . 
geant  of  Popes,  in  which,  in  his  animosity 
against  the  church  of  Rome,  he  professes  it 
to  be  his  intention  to  give  her  double  according 
to  her  wprksi  has  informed  us,  that  when  Bern* 
bo  quoted  to  Leo  X.  on  some  occasion,  a  pas* 
sage  from  one  of  the  erangelists,  the  pope 
replied^  It  is  weU  known  to  all  ages  hinyprqfif* 
oNc  this  faUe  of  Christ  has  been  to  us  ;(b)  a 

story, 


fa)  Meshtim.  i^.  Jdrtln,  Jbrnttrb  en  EedrnM.  iEsi. 
Tol.  V.  p.  500. 

fbj  ^  On  a  time  when  cardinall  Bembos  did  move  a 
*^  quescioa  out  of  the  gospel!,  the  pope  gave  him  a  vefy 
**  GonCemptuose  answere,  saying:  All  ^es  cm  leslifjft 
'*  enough  how  profitable  -thatfakle  of  Chrisie  haih  ben  to  us 
*^  and  our  companies*  Balers  Pageant  of  Popes,  p.  179. 
Ed.  1574. 

Of  the  candour  and  accuncy  of  this  zealous  friend  to 
the  refonned  religion,  the  following  passage  affords  an  ample 
specimen : 

*^  This  Lio  did  enrich  above  measure  his  bastardes  and 
'*  cosins,  advauncing  them  to  dignityes  both  %pirituall  and 
*'  temporall,  with  robbing  and  undoing  other.  For  he 
''  made  Julianus  his  sister's  son  duke  of  Mutinensis,  and 
*^  Laurentianus  duke  of  Vrbtn  ;  marryinge  the  one  to  the 
<*  tsister  of  Charles  duke  of  Sayoye,  and  the  other  to  the 
"  duchess  of  Mand^*'  ^c.    Male,  1 80; 
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^-?,^'  Story,  whicli  it  has  justly  been  remarked,  has 
^  been  repeated  by  three  or  four  hundred  differ- 
ent writers,  without  any  authority  whatsoever, 
except  that  of  the  author  above  referred  to.(a) 
Another  anecdote  of  a  similar  nature  is  found 
in  a  Swiss  writer ;  who,  as  a  proof  of  the  im* 
piety  and  atheism  of  the  pontiff,  relates,  that 
he  directed  two  of  the  buffoons  whom  he  ad- 
mitted to  his  table,  to  take  upon  them  the  cha- 
racters of  philosophers,  and  to  discuss  the 
question  respecting    the  immortality   of  th 
soul ;  when,  after  having  heard  the  arguments 
on  both  sides,  he  gave  his  decision  by  observ- 
ing, that  he  who  had  mairUained  the  cffirmalive 
of  the  question^  had  given  excellent  reasons  for 
his  opinion^  but  that  the  arguments  of  his  adver^ 
.  sary  were  very  plausible.   This  story  rests  only 
on  the  authority  of  Luther,  who  on  such  an  oc- 
casion 


(aj  *'  Quanlum  nobis  nQstrbque  ea  de  Chrislo  Jabida 
*^  profuerit  sails  est  omnibus  seculis  notum.  On  voit  ce 
■^  conte  dans  le  Afysttre  d*  iniqvUej  et  dans  une  infinite 
*<  d'autres  livres  sans  £tre  muni  de  ciution,  ou  n'aient  pour 
"  toute  prei^e  que  1'  autorit^  de  Baieus ;  de  sorte  que  troii 
*^  ou  quatre  cens  auteurs,  plus  ou  moins,  qui  oot  debite 
<^  cela  en  se  copiant  les  uns  les  autres  doivent  £tre  reduiu  a 
*'  unseultemoin,  qui  est  Baieus,  temoinmanifestemeiu  recu* 
*^  sable,,  puisqu'  il  ecrivoit  en  guerre  ouverte  contre  le  Pape, 
"  et  contre  toute  1'  eglise  Romaiae."  jBayle^  in  art.  Lton.  x. 
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casion  can  scarcely  be  admitted  as  a  sufficient  chap. 
eyidenccfaj    We  are  told  by  another  protes- 
tant  author,  that  at  the  time  '*  when  Leo  was 
'^  thundering  out  his  anathemas  against  Lu- 
^^  ther,  he  was  not  ashamed  to  publish  a  bull 

in  favour  of  the  profane  poems  of  Ariosto ; 

menacing  with  excommunication  all  those 
^^  ^o  criticised  them,  or  deprived  the  author 
^^  of  his  emolument/ Y^y'  a  circumstance  which 
has  been  adduced  by  innumerable  writers,  and 
even  by  the  dispassionate  B^yle/cJ  as  an  ad- 

VOL.  IV.  II  ditional 


faj  "  Leonis  X.  Papae  dictum  refert  (Luthenis)  qui 
"  audita  dtsputatioae  in  qua  unus  immortalitatem  animae 
*^  defeodebat,  alter  oppugnabat,  dixerit;  iu  quUUm  vera 
**  videris  dicere^  sed  adversarii  tui  oraiiofacit  bonuni  vul* 
<<  turn.'*  ap.  Seek.  lib.  iii.  p.  676.  It  is  observable,  that 
in  the  satirical  Vie  de  Calh.  de  Medicis.  vol.  i.  p.  13,  this 
story  is  related  of  Clement  VII. 

/bj  "  Pr^oe  au  mfime  terns  qu'il  foudroya  ks  anathe- 
^*  mas  contre  Martin  Luther,  il  n*eut  point  de  honte  de 
^*  publier  une  buile  en  faveur  des  poesies  profanes  de  Louys 
*^  Arioste,  menagant  d'  exconmiuntcation  ceux  qui  le  blame- 
**  roient,  ou  empecheroient  ie  profit  de  rimprlmeur."  Da* 
rid  BlondeL  ap.  Sagle.  art.  Leon.  x. 

(c)  ''  Etoit  ce  gatder  le  decorum  it  la  Papauie,  que 
^^  d'  expedier  nne  bulle  si  favorable  aux poesies  d' Arioste?" 
Ba^Ui  Did*  art.  Leon  x.  Other  authors  have  asserted, 
that  Leo  actually  excommunicated  all  those  who  should  dure 

to 
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GHAP.  ditioiml  proof  of  the  impiety  of  the  poirfiff, 
'  and  of  the  disgraceful  manner  in  irhich  he 
abused  his  ecclesiastical  authority.  But  in 
answer  to  ;;hi6,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  observe, 
that  the  privilege  to  Ariosto  was  granted  long 
before  Luther  had  signalized  himself  by  his 
opposition  to  the  Romish  churchy  and  that 
such  privilege  is  in  fact  nothing  more  than 
the  usual  protection  granted  to  authors,  to  se* 
cure  to  them  the  profits  of  their  works.  That 
it  contains  any  denunciations  against  those 
who  censure  the  writings  of  Ario&to,  is  an  as- 
sertion wholly  groundless ;  the  clause  of  ex- 
communication extending  only  to  those  who 
should  surreptitiously  print  and  sell  the  work 
without  the  consent  of  the  author  \(a)  a  clause 
•   .  which 


to  criticise  the  writings  of  Ariosto.  *'  Leon  x.  fit  puUier 
'*  line  buUe,  par  laquelle  11  exconununioit  tous  ceux  qui 
*'  oseroient  eutreprendre  de  critiquer  cepoeme  d'Arioste,  ou 
**  d'  en  empecher  la  vente."  Eiehardson  sur  la  Aiaiure. 
Urn.  iii.  p.  435.  ^^  Leo,  whilst  he  was  pouring  the  thun- 
<*  der  of  hii  anathemas  against  the  heretical  doctrines  of 
'^  Martin  Luther,  published  a  bull  of  exconmninicatkHi 
*'  against  all  those  who  should  dare  to  censure  the  poems 
*'  of  Ariosto."  fVarton's  Hisiory  of  English  Potiry.  voL 
il./r.4ll. 

(a)  There  are  two  copies  of  this  bull  extant,  whic 
agree  in  substance,  but  I  have  preferred  that  which  wis 

puUisbed 
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3»rhich  is  found  in  all  licenses  of  the  same  na^  chap. 

XXIV. 


Asposkm 
onUiiiMH 


ture,  frequently  much  mor^  strongly  expr^s- 
ed;  and  which  was  intended  to  reppess,  be- 
yond, the  limits  of  the  papal  territories,  those 
literary  pirates,  who  have  at  all  times  since 
the  inTention  of  printing,  been  ready  to  con- 
vert the  industry  of  others  to  their  own^mp^ 
iument. 


Nor  has  the  moral  character  of  Leo  X. 
wholly  escaped  those  disgraceful  im^uUtionft, 
3yhich  affix  a  stain  of  all  others  the  most  rea-  ni 
dily  made,  and  the  most  difficult  to  expunge.  '**^' 
These  accusations  are  noticed  by  Jovius,  who, 
at  the  same  time,  justly  asks,  whether  it. 
was  likely,  that  amidst  the  abuse  and  detrac- 
tion which  then  characterized  the  Roman 
court,  the  best  and  most  blameless  prince 
could  have  escaped  the  shafts  of  malice  ?  or 
whether  it  was  probable  that  they  who  levelled 
these  malignant  imputations  against  the  pon- 
tiff, had  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  their 

I  I  2  truth? 


published  in  the  first  edition  of  the  Orlando  Iuru^»  Ftr* 
raruj  1516,  and  republished  in  the  appendix  to  thtj^tniifir 
cal  Letters  of  SaioUii^  p.  193.  The  other  copy  may  be 
found  in  the  Jh^ntyUal  LttUrs  rf  Bembo^  lib.  x«  ^«  40.  J"* 
App.  M.  ccxriL    . 
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CHAP,  ttuth? faj    To  these  remafki  he  might  safety 
-  have  trusted  the  Tihdicatioti  of  Leo,  without 

indfscently  and  absurdly  attempting  to  extenu- 
ate the  alleged  offence  of  the  pontiff,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  slight  importance  in  a  great  ptince^fb) 
With  respect  to  the  moral  conduct  of  Leo  X« 
in  private  life,  the  most  satisfactory  evidence 
remains,  that  he  exhibited,  not  only  in  his  ear- 
ly years,  but  after  his  elevation  to  the  pontifi- 
cate, an  example  of  chastity  and  decorum,  the 
more  remarkable,  as  it  was  the  more  unusual 

in 


faj  '^  Non  caniit  etiam  infsunia,  quod  panim  honestc 
'*  nonnullos  e  cubiculariis  (eraut  enim  e  ^ota  Italia  nobilis- 
^^  simf)  adamare,  et  cum  his  tenerius  atque  libere  jocari 
'^  videretur.  Sed  quis,  vel  optimus  atque  sanctissimHS 
*^  princeps  in  hac  maledicentissima  aula  livtdonim  aculeoi 
*^  vitavit?  Et  quis  ex  adverso  tain  maligne  improbusac 
**  invidiae  tabe  consumptus,  ut  vera  demum  posset  objec- 
*^  tare,  noctium  secreta  scrutatus  est?"  Joy»  in  rita  Lwi* 
X.  lib.  iv.  /r.  86. 

fb)  Sed  alia  principis,  alia  homlnis  esse  vitia  quis  nes- 
cit  ?  Haec  uni  privata  conditione  quum  noceant,  etiazn  ali- 
quibus  fortasse  prosunt;  ilia  vera  ab  dira  potestate,  et 
luctum  et  calatnitatem  universis  mortalibus  apportant; 
idque  verissimutn  esse,  constat  praeclaro  quondam  populi 
Roman!  testimonio,  qui  neminem  sibi  principem  Trajano 
meliorem  exoptavit,  quamquam  eum  illicitae  libidinis  ac 
ebrietatis  censura  notassct.    J^.  tU  sup.  * 

5 
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in  the  age  in  which  he  lived/a J    Nor  can  it  chap. 

xxrv. 
be  supposed,  that  so  many  writers  would,  in  L 

commending  the  pontiflf  for  virtues  which  he 

was  known,  or  suspected^  not  to  possess,  have 

incurred  the  double  risk  of  degrading  their 

own  characters  in  the  eye  of  the  world,  and 

giving  the  pontiff  reason  to  suppose  that  they 

had 


(a)  Andrea  Fulvio,  a  coatemporary  author,  alluding  te 
the  life  of  Leo  X.  says, 

j^tfid  re/tram  castas  vita  sine  crimine  mores? 

And  another  writer  of  the  same  period,  dwells  yet  more 
expressly  on  the  acknowledged,  and  even  unsuspected  chas- 
tity of  the  pontiflf,  as  the  chief  of  hb  virtues  r  "  Equidem 
**  cum  multa  et  maxima  et  admiratione  summa  dignissima 
*'  libenter  commemorarim  et  meminerim,  super  omnia  ta* 
*^  men  est  ceteris  eximiis  virtutibus  continentias  incredibilis 
*^  adjecta  vis,  quae  adeo  circumfusas  undique  sensibus  vo- 
<'  luptates  perdomuit,  perfregitquc,  ut  non  extra  tibidifum 
*<  modoy  sed  et  quod  raro  ulli  coioXi^i  extra  famam  libidMs^ 
<^  tam  in  pontificatu,  quam  in  omni  anteacta  vita  S9  conscr*- 
'^  varit,  jugiterque  conscrvet."  Math.  HercuUmus.  op. 
Jabron,  vita  Leon.  X.  in  adnot.  84.  Even  the  advenaries 
of  Leo,  in  taxing  him  with  too  great  an  attention  to  jesters 
and  hufifoons,  tacitly  acquit  him  of  those  vices  with  which 
they  freely  charge  his  predecessors. 

('  Sixtum  Lenones J  Julium  rexere  Cinadi^ 
<*  Imperium  vani  Srurra  Leonis  habet," 

//.  Stephens^  Apol.  pour  H$rodote^  ^.  554« 
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c  H  A  ^.  had  iroiiically  or  impertinently  alluded  to  bo 
\    dangerous  a  subject. 


Hbrdax- 
atioiii  and 


flttOtB* 


But  whilst  we  reject  these  unfounded 
and  scandalous  imputations,  it  must  be 
allowed  that  the  occupations  and  amuse- 
ments in  which  the  pontiff  indulged  himself, 
were  not  always  suited  either  to  the  dignity  of 
his  station,  or  to  the  gravity  of  his  own  cha- 
racter. '^  It  seems  to  have  been  his  intention,'* 
says  one  of  his  biographers,  ^'  to  pass  his  time 
^  cheerfully,  tod  to  secure  himself  against 
*^  trouble  and  anxiety  by  all  the  means  in  his 
"  power.  He,  therefore,  sought  all  opportu- 
^^  nitles  of  pleasure  and  hilarity,  and  indulged 
^^  his  leisure  in  amusement,  jests,  and  sing- 
*^  ing ;  either  induced  by  a  natural  propensity, 
'*  or  from  an  idea  that  the  avoiding  vexation 
"  and  care  might  contribute  to  lengthen  his 
"  days."/ai  O^  some  occasions,  and  particu- 
larly on  the  first  day  of  August  in  every  year, 
he  was  accustomed  to  invite  such  of  the  car- 
dinals as  were  admitted  to  his  more  intimate 
acquaintance,  to  play  cards  with  him ;  and  of 
this  opportunity  he  always  availed  himself  to 
display  his  liberality,  by  distributing  pieces  of 
gold  among  the  crowd  of  spectators,  whom 

he 

fMj  nta  JUon.  X.  ab.  Anon,  in  App.  Jfo.  CCXyilL 
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he  allowed  to  be  present  at  these  entertain-    chap. 

taenta/aj     In  the  game  of  chess  he  was  a  1. 

thorough  proficient,  and  could  conduct  its 
most  diflicult  operations  with  the  utmost 
promptitude  and  success  ;f6)  but  g^uning  with 
dice  he  always  reproved,  as  equally  inconsist- 
ent with  prudence  and  injurious  to  morzlB.(cJ 

His  knowledge  of  music  was  not  only 
practical  but  scientific.  He  had  himself  a 
correct  ear  and  a  melodious  voice,  which  had 
been  cultivated  in  his  youth  with  great  atten- 
tion. On  the  subject  of  harmony,  and  the 
principles  of  musical  notation,  he  delighted 
to  converse,  and  had  a  musical  instrument  in 
his  chamber,  by  the  assistance  of  which  he  was 
accustomed. to  exemplify  and  explain  his  fa- 
vourite thcory.fdj  Nor  were  the  professors  of 
music  less  favoured  by  him  than  those  who 

excelled 


faj  JcvU  Vila  Leon»  x.  lib.  iv.  p.  86.    ' 

/bj  '*  Nostra  Signore  sta  la  maggior  parte  del  dl,  in  la 
<'  stanza  sua,  ad  giocare  ad  scacchi,  ed  udire  sonare,  e  as* 
<^  peOando  alia  giornata  quello  si  far),  d)  per  di,  per  quelle 
<«  fe$te."     leil*  inedil.  di  Ball,  da  Peseta.  HSS.  Fhr, 

fcj  Jovii  vita  Leon.  x.  lib.  iv.  p.  86. 

(d)  fabron*  vila  Leon,  x*  p.  906» 
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CHAP,  excelled  in  other  liberal  arts.  To  the  culti* 
'  vation  and  encouragement  of  this  study,  he 
was  more  particularly  led  by  the  considera- 
tion of  its  essential  importance  to  the  due  ce- 
lebration of  the  splendid  rites  of  the  Romish 
church/a^  In  the  magnificence  of  his  pre- 
parations, the  propriety  of  his  own  person 
zt^d  dress,  and  the  solemnity  and  decorum  of 
}us  manner  on  these  occasions,  he  greatly  ex- 
celled all  his  prede^essors./'i^    In  order  to 

give 


^aj  *'  Ipsa  laxamenta  curarum  honesta;  non  coiinvel 
<*  consilium,  vel  ingenium,  vel  aetas,  vel  Pontificaliumopum 
**  afflueotia  in  obsooena  solatia,  turpesque  voluptates,  vel  qui 
<*  desidiam  sequuntur  iusus,  sublimem  animum  dejecenmt, 
^*  aut  in  delicias  detorquent ;  scd  renun  molibus  interdum 
**  Subductum  nunc  variarum  vocum  suavlssima  modulatio, 
*^  nync  sonorum  armonia  exCepit;  noa  mollibus  iUis,  im* 
^*  pudifisque  coudita  modis,  quibus  olim  theatra,  sccnae, 
^*  fora  perstrepeb^Qt,  scd  quibus  Dei  budes  canimus,  qui- 
i^  busque  sacrorum  caeremonias  konoramus/'  Mait,  Her* 
fiutan^  Encem*  Leon.  X.  ap.  Fabron,  in  adnoL  M, 

fh)  "  Nmi  pcro  si  vogliono  tralasciarc  il  gran  decoro, 
*<  e  la  maesti,  con  cui  esercito  sempre  le  sacre  funzioni, 
**  sopra  tutti  gli  antecessori,"  &c.  TWMrinni,  Cone,  di 
TrenlOf  lib.  i.  cap.  il.  p.  51.  Tbat  he  did  not  allow  his 
ostentation  to  interfere  with  his  devotion,  appears  from  a 
passage  in  Par.  de  Grassis.  *<  Vespera  in  Vigilia  Corporis 
^*  Ghristi,  papa  fuit  semper  nudo  capite,  in  processione 
^<  portans  sacramentum,    £(  hof:  Gccit  ex  devotion^;  licet 

**  majott 
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give  a  more  strikinjr  effect  to  these  devotional  chap. 
services,  he  sought  throughout  all  Europe  for 
the  most  celebrated  musical  performers,  both 
▼oeal  and  instrumental,  whom  he  rewarded 
with  the  utmost  liberality.  As  a  proof  of  the 
high  estimation  in  which  these  professors  were 
held  by  him,  he  conferred  on  Gabriel  Merino, 
a  Spaniard,  whose  chief  merit  consisted  in  the 
excellence  of  his  voice  and  his  knowledge  of 
church  music,  the  archbishopric  of  Baxi.(aJ 
Another  person,  named  Francesco  Paolosa, 
he  promoted,  for  similar  qualifications,  to  the 
fank  of  an  ^rchde^qon  ;fbj  and  the  pontifical 

letters 


^^  majore  cum  maje^tate  Tuisset  cum  mitra."  £>iar»  intdil. 
Leo  did  not,  however,  approve  of  long  sermons.  In  the 
year  1514,  he  ordered  his  master  ot  the  palace,  on  pain  of 
excommunication,  to  see  that  the  sermon  did  not  exceed  half 
an  hour;  and  in  the  month  of  November,  1517,  bein^ 
wearied  with  a  long  discourse,  he  directed  his  master  of'the 
«:eremonies  to  remind  the  master  of  the  palace,  that  the  coun- 
cil of  the  Lateran  had  decided,  that  a  sermon  should  not 
exc^  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  at  the  moet.  In  consequence 
of  these  remonstrancesy  there  was  no  sermon  on  the  first 
day  of  the  year  1518;  the  master  of  the  palace  being  fear- 
jiil  that  the  preacher  would  exceed  the  prescribed  liinits« 
/l  d€  Grass.  Dior,  op,  Notices  des  MSS.  du  Roi^  ii.  598, 

(aj  Fabfon.  viia  Leon.  x.  p.  205, 

ft 

fbj  md.p.%(y7. 
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CHAP,  letters  of  fiembo  exhibit  various  instances  of 
"^^'    the  particular  attention  paid  by  him  to 

fiubject.|^ayl 


That 


(a)-  Pietro  Aaroiii  a  Florentine  of  the  order  of  Jerusa- 
leai}  and  canon  of  Rimini,  a  voluminous  writer  on  the 
science  of  music,  in  the  dedication  of  his^  treatise  entitled, 
*'  Toseanello  delta  Muska^'*  the  most  considerable  of  aU 
his  writings,  {H'inted  at  Venice,  1623,  informs  U8|  that  he 
had  been  admitted  into  the  papal  chapel  at  Rom^ 
during  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X.  in  speaking  of  whom  he 
says,  *'  though  this  pontiff  had  acquired  a  consunmiate 
knowledge  in  most  arts  and  sciences,  he  seemed  to  love, 
encourage,  and  exalt  music  more  than  any  other ;  which 
stimulated  many  to  exert  themselves  with  uncommon  ar« 
dour  in  its  cultivation.  And  among  tliose  who  aspired  at 
the  great  premiums  that  were  held  forth  to  talents,  I  be- 
came," says  he,  ''a  candidate  myself;  for  being  bom 
to  a  slender  fortune,  which  I  wished  to  improve  by  some 
reputable  profession,  i  chose  music ;  at  which  I  laboured 
with  unremitting  diligence  till  the  irreparable  loss  I 
sustained  by  the  death  of  my  munificent  patron,  Leo." 
Dt\  Burneifs  Hisl,  of  Muslc^  vol.  iii,  p.  154. 

The  pope  is  said  to  have  diverted  himself  with  the 
folly  and  absurdity  of  Evangelista  Tarasconi  of  Parma, 
whom  he  prevailed  on  to  write  a  treatise  on  music,  full  of 
the  most  absurd  precepts,  advising,  among  other  thiiigs,  (hat 
the  arms  of  the  performers  should  be  tied  up  in  a  particiJar 
manner,  so  as  to  give  greater  strength  to  their  fingers,  &c. 
Joviusj  in  vita  Lton.  x.  tib.  iv.  /,  84.      But  the  learned 

Padre 
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That  a  mind,  vhich,  like  that  of  the  pontiff,  chap. 
could  discriminate  all  the  excellences,  of  lite* 
rature  and  of  art,  could,  as  we  are  told  was 
the  fact,  also  stoop  to  derive  its  pleasures 
from  the  lowest  species  of  buffoonery,  is  a 
singular  circumstance,  but  may  serve  to  mark 
that  diversity  and  range  of  intellect  which 
distii^uished  not  only  Leo  X.  but  also  other 
individuals  of  this  extraordinary  fzmily.fa) 
To  such  an  extreme  was  this  propensity  car* 
ried,  that  his  courtiers  and  attendants  could 
not  more  effectually  obtain  his  favour,  than 
by  introducing  to  him  such  persons  as  by  their 
eccentricity,  perversity,  or  imbecility  of  mind, 

were 


Padre  Ireneo  Afio,  thinks  that  Jovius  has  caricatured  his 
picture  too  highly.  Tarasconi  was  a  man  of  considerable 
learning,  and  among  others,  left  a  work  entitled,  Hlsloria 
Calamiialum  Ralia^  tempore  Julii  //•  which  has  not,  how- 
ever, been  printed,  and  is  now  probably  lost.  v.  Affd^  Me* 
morie  degli  Scriliori  Farmigiani*  voL  Hi.  p.  330. 

faj  This  peculiarity  in  the  character  of  the  pontiff  was 
discovered  even  by  the  licentious  Pietro  Aretino,  who  other- 
wise would  not  have  experienced  his  bounty.  *'  Certa- 
<*  niente  Leone  ebbe  una  natura  da  stremo  a  stremo,  e  non 
''  saria  opra  d'  ognuno  il  giudicare  chi  piik  gli  dilettasse,  o 
*<  la  virtu  de'  dotti,  o  le  cianci^  de'  bufibni ;  e  di  cid  fa  fedc 
^'  tl  suo  aver  dato  all'  una  e  all'  altra  specie,  esaltando  tanto 
**  quest!,  quantoquegli/'     fair*  in  adnoL  85. 
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c  H  A  p«  yf^rt  likely  to  excite  his  mirth/a  J  On  one  oc- 
^  casion  this  well-known  disposition  of  the  pon- 
lifF,  is  said  to  have  subjected  him  to  an  unex- 
pected intrusion.  A  person  having  waited  in 
vain  for  several  days,  in  the  hope  of  speakii^ 
to  him,  addressed  himself  at  length  to  the 
chamberlain,  assuring  him  that  be  was  a  great 
poet  and  would  astonish  the  pope  by  the  most 
admirable  verses  he  had  ever  heajxl ;  a  strata- 
gem which  procured  him  immediate  jidmis* 
sion,  although  to  the  chagrin  and  disappoint- 
ment of  the  poniiS.fb)     That  Leo  could  bear 

a  jest 


faj  Of  the  society  that  occasionally  frequented  the  pon- 
tifical table,  some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  following 
passage.  '*  Habet  istc  bonus  pontifex  apud  se  iurconem 
*^  quendam  edaceip,  et  mendicun)  fratrem,  nomine  patrem 
^'  Martinum  et  Marianum,  qui  pullum  columbarium,  sive 
^*  assum,.  sive  elissum,  bolo  uno  sorbitione  unlca  glutit, 
*'  o\ui,  ut  ferunt,  qui  videnint,  absorbet  quadringenta, 
*'  viginti  quoque  devorat  capos,"  &c.  Tilius.  ap,  Fabron. 
adnoi.  dtp 

(b)  Jan.  Xifcli  Erjflhrai  Pinaeolheca.  ii.  110.  If  Leo 
was  disappointed  on  this  occasion,  he  might  haye  consoled 
himself  on  another,  in  which  one  who  had  been  thought  a 
very  sage  personage,  and  whom  he  had  honoured  with  the 
name  of  his  poel^  turned  out,  (by  no  uncommon  metamor- 
phosisj  to  be  a  mighty  great  fool.  *'  In  die  et  festo  sanc- 
"  torum  Cosmae  et  Damiani,  haec  missa  fuit  habita  cum 
*'  vesperis,  more  solito*r  et  papa  creavit  unum  Poetam, 

"  quern 
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a  jest  with  a  godd  grace^  is,  however,  evinced  ^  ^  ^  ^* 
by  another  incident :  a  person  having  present**  , 
ed  him  with  some  Latin  verses  in  hdpes  of  a 
great  reward,  the  pope,  instead  of  gratifying 
bis  expectation,  repes^ed  to  him  an  equal 
number  of  lines  with  the  same  terminations ; 
whereupon  the  disappointed  poet  exclaimed^ 

Si  tibi  pro  numeris  numeros  fortuna  dedisscf, 
Nou  esset  capiti  tanta  corona  tuo. 


Had  fortune  your  verses  with  verses  repaid, 
The  tiara  would  ne'er  have  encircled  your  head  : 

and  the  pope,  instead  of  being  offended,  open- 
ed his  purse,  and  rewarded  him  with  his  usual 
liberality/ayl 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  pleasure 
which  Leo  X.  derived  from  the  sumptuous  en- 
tertainments so  frequently  given  within  the 

precincts 


**  quern  curia  semper  prudentem  opinata  est,  et  tunc  cog- 
"  novit  eum  stullum  et  fatuum,"  P.  dt  Grass.  Dior, 
intdit.  This  probably  alludes  to  the  story  of  Baraballo.  v. 
ante^  chap.  xvil. 

(a)  Hisloirt  des  FUpts^  tern.  iv.  f.  418.      £i.  La 
Hagiy  1733,  4/«. 
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CHAP,  precincts  of  tke  Roman  court,  arose  not  so 

L  much  from  the  gtatification  of  his  own  a^ipe- 

titet  in  the  indulgence  of  which  he  was  Tcry 
temperate/A^  as  from  the  del%ht  which  he 
took  in  ridiculing  the  insatiable  gluttony  of 
his  compamioDs./^^y  Dishes  of  an  uncoasBon 
kind,  or  composed  of  animals  not  nsoally 
considered  as  food,  but  so  seasoned  as  to  at- 
tract the  avidity  of  his  guests,  were  oocasicm- 
ally  introduced,  and  by  the  discovery  of  the 
fraud,  gave  rise  to  jocular  recrimination,  and 
additional  wirih.fcj    It  is  not  however  inquro* 

bable 


faj  Even  when  he  celehrated  the  anniversaiy  of  his 
election,  with  the  cardlnab,  in  the  Vatican,  he  set  an  ex* 
ample  of  sobriety  in  his  own  person,  as  appears  from  Par. 
de  Grassis.  "  Annlversarium  electionis  Papse  Leonis, 
'*  Papa  in  fine  fecit  prandiom  cardinalibus,  ut  alias.  Ipse 
**  quotidie  jejunat  et  sero  coeaat."     Dior,  inedii, 

(bj  ^*  Verum  festivissimis  eorum  faoetiis,  salihusque  et 
**  perurbanis  scommatibus  magis  quamullis  palati  lenociniis 
**  oblectabatur.'*    Jov.  vita  Leon.  x.  lib,  iv.  p.  85. 

^cj  ^<  Muita  enim  eorum  palato  ac  aviditati  aliena  ci« 
'*  baria,  falsa  gratissimarum  rerum  specie  concinnatay  uti 
*^  simias  et  corvos  ccenantibus  apponebat,  quae  tametsi  ju- 
'*  cunda  omnibus,  ac  urbano  nobilique  principe  digna  erant, 
"  in  eo  tamen  qui  Augusti  Pontificis  dignitatem  sustineret, 
*'  a  severis  et  tristibus  notabantur."  Jfov.  viia  Leon*  lib*  ir* 
p.  85. 


^C:^ 


/ 
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bable  that  these  accounts  have  been  either  in-   chap. 

xxrv 
vented,  or  exaggerated,  by  the  fertile  imagi^  ' 

nation  of  the  narrator ;  and  it  is  certain  that 
they  are  greatly  at  variance  with  others,  which 
are  entitled  at  least  to  equal  credit*  The  se- 
vere rules  of  abstinence  which  the  pope  con* 
stantly  imposed  upon  himself,  and  the  atten** 
lion  to  his  studies,  even  during  his  meals, 
which  has  before  been  noticed,  are  circum- 
stances not  easily  to  be  reconciled  to  the  riot 
and  dissipation,  which  he  is  supposed  to  have 
so  indecorously  encouraged.  To  these  may  be 
added  the  evidence  of  a  contemporary  writer, 
who  appears  to  have  been  one  of  his  guests, 
and  to  have  formed  an  opinicm  very  different 
from  that  of  Jovius,  as  to  the  conduct  of  the 
pontiff  on  these  occasions.  '^  Such  was  the 
^^  attention  of  Leo  X.  to  improvement,"  says 
this  writer,  "  that  he  would  not  allow  even 
''  the  time  of  his  meals  to  elapse  without  some 
'^  degree  of  utility  to  his  guests.  Nor  could 
^^  all  the  splendour  of  the  table,  and  the  ap- 
^'  paratus  of  the  feast,  engage  our  attention, 
*^  or  prevent  our  entering  into  conversation, 
'*  not  indeed  on  light  and  trifling  topics,  but 
*^  on  the  most  sacred  and  interesting  subjects, 
^^  and  such  as  in  their  discussion  required  the 

"  greatest 
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CHAP.    <i  greatest  erudition,  and  the  most  perspica* 

"  cioiift  mind 'Yflj 


t^m 


clous  mind.'' faj 

Wheti  Leo  occasionally  retired  from  the 
tumults  of  the  city  to  his  villa  of  Malliana, 
about  five  miles  from  Rome,  he  dedicated  a 
considerable  portion  of  his  time  to  the  amuse^ 
ments  of  fowling  and  hunting,  in  which  he 
engaged  with  such  earnestness,  as  to  disre- 
gard all  the  inclemencies  of  weather,  and  the 
inconveniences  arising  from  want  of  accommo- 
dation. To  these  active  exercises,  he  was 
most  probably  led  to  accustom  himself,  from 
an  idea  that  they  were  conducive  to  his 
hesilth.fbj  Having  from  his  youth  been  de- 
voted 


^aj  "  Taoto  studio  tenebatur,  ut  nr  iptom  quidcoi 
'^  epulanun  tempus  sine  nostra  militate  pnetervolare  sinat, 
*^  quod  non  auro  argentove  refertis  abacis,  non  pretiosa  sa- 
'^  pellectile  exquisitis  ingeniis  apparatus,  ferculonim  admi* 
**  ratos  defixosque  nos  tenet,  sed  cum  oonvivis  et  circum- 
^'  stantibus  lepide  comittrque  habitis  sermonibus,  non  de 
*'  inani  levique  materia,  sed  de  Deo,  natura,  sacris,  jure, 
**  legibus,  vita,  moribus,  aliorum  gestis,  casterisque  rebus, 
«  quae  summae  eruditionis,  ac  perspicacis  ingenii  dignatf  Tisae 
**  fuerint."    Maii»  Herculan.  ap.  Fabron*  in  adnot.  8S. 

fbj  A  contemporary  author  informs  us,  that  the  pon- 
tiff was  not  induced  to  pursue  these  amusements  so  much 
for  the  pleasuns  of  the  chase,  as  for  the  purpose  of  invigv- 

ratiDg 
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voted  to  these  sports,  he  was  well  skilled  in    chap. 

XXIV 

conducting  them;  and  was  highly  offended  * 

with- any  of  his  companions,  whatever  their 
rank  might  be,  who  through  ignorance  or  care* 
lessness  spoiled  the  expected  diversion/o^ 
An  unsuccessful  chase  seemed  to  be  one  of 

VOL.   lY.  X  IL  the 


rating  both  his  body  and  nound  for  the  due  performance  of 
his  more  important  occupations.  "  Interdum  etiam  Venan- 
**  di  studium  in  lustra  saltusquc  abducit,  non  tarn  quidem 
'*  ut  feras  conficiat,  quam  ut  indepostmodum  corporis  simul 
*'  et  animi  agitatione,  quasi  renovatis  viribus,  vegetior  acri- 
**  orque  in  pontificatAs  gravissimas  curas  relabatur,  sed  et 
*'  interdum,  ne  quo  unquam  temporis  momento  a  mortal  ium 
^'  commodis  animum  avocasse  putes,  vicinas  urbes  ingredi- 
*'  tur,  oppida  intervisit,  et  gentium  desideriis  occurrit,  et 
*'  si  aegri  aliquid  in  iis  sit  curationem  adhibet«"  Mail* 
Henulanm  ap*  Fabron.  in  adnoi,  84.  Reasons  of  nearly  a 
similar  nature  are  alleged  by  the  pontiff  himself,  in  justifl* 
cation  of  his  frequent  use  of  those  active  diversions,  as  ap* 
pears  from  a  papal  brief  addressed  by  him  to  Giovanni  Ne* 
Toni,  in  which  he  appoints  him  Pontifical  Gamekeeper^  and 
cKrects  him  in  what  manner  he  is  to  execute  this  important 
tnist.     Bembi  Ep.  Foni.  lib.  x.  Ep*  1. 

fa)  His  master  of  the  ceremonies,  Paris  de  Grassis,  was 
highly  scandalized  at  the  profane  habiliments  in  which  the 
pontiff  took  the  field.  ^^  Die  martis  x.  Januarii,  facto 
**  prandio.  Papa  recessit  ex  urbe  profecturus  ad  Tuschanel* 
'*  lam,  et  alia  loca  ibi  vicina.  £t  fuit  cum  stola,  sed  pejus 
<^  sine  rochetto,  et  quod  pessimum  cum  stivalibus,  sive 
*'  fcreis,  in  pedes  mimitus/'     Diar^  inedit* 
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CHAP,   the  heaviest  misfortunes;  whilst  those  whd 
'    were  hunting  for  the  pontifical  favour,  rather 
than  the  beasts  of  the  field,  always  found  that 
it  was  the  best  time  to  obtain  it,  when  the  ex- 
ertions of  the  pontiff  had  been  crowned  with 
sncce^.faj    Towards  the  decline  of  the  y^ar, 
when  the  heat  of  the  season  began  to  be  miti- 
gated by  the  rains,  he  visited  the  warm  baths 
of  Viterbo,  the  vicinity  of  which  abounded 
with  partridges,  quails,  and  pheasants,   and 
where  he  frequently  took  the  diversion  of 
.  hawking.     Thence  he  passed  to  the  beautiful 
lake  of  Bolsena,  where  he  spent  his  time  in 
fishing  on  the  island  in  the  midst  of  the  lake, 
or  at  the  entrance  of  the  river  Marta.     In  this 
neighbourhood  he  was  always  splendidly  en- 
tertained by  the  cardinal  Alessandro  Famese, 
afterwards  Paul  III*  who  had  erected  there  su- 
perb villas  and  palaces,  and  by  extensive  plan- 
tations of  fruit  and  forest  trees,  had  ornament- 
ed and    enriched  the  surrounding  country. 
After  quitting  these  confines,  he  usually  pur- 
sued his  journey  along  the  Tuscan  territories, 
until  he  arrived  at  the  shore  of  the  sea,  near 
Givita  Vecchia.     Here  an  entertainment  of 
the  most  acceptable  kind  was  provided  for 

him. 


/mj  Jcviif  Vila  Leon.  x.  lib.  iv,  p.  88« 
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hlAi.     In  a  large  plain,  surrounded  with  hills,    chap. 

like  an  amphitheatre,  and  overspread  with  un- '^ 

derwood  for  covert,  a  great  number  of  wild 
boars  and  deer  were  collected,  and  the  Roman 
pontiff,  forgetful  of  both  church  and  state, 
enjoyed  the  pleasures  of  the  chase  in  their 
highest  perfection.  /  From  Civita.Vecphiahe 
returned  about  the  moiith  of  November,  by 
Palo  and  the  forest  of  Gervetri,  to  Rome; 
which,  howeyer|.  he  soon  quitted  for  his  villa 
at  Malliana ;  a  place  with  which  he  was  so  de- 
lighted, notwithstanding  the  insalubrity  of  the 
air,  occasioned  by  the  exhalations  of  the  sur- 
roundings fens*,  that  it  was  with  diflSculty  he 
could  be  prevailed  on  to.  return  to  the  city, 
unless  a  meeting  of  the  consistory  or  some 
important  occasion  required  his.  presence. 
His  arrival  at  Malliana  was  welcoooed  by  the 
pes|santry,  with  no  less  joy  than  the  appear- 
ance of  an  abundant  harvest.  His  bounty 
was  showered  down  alike  on  the  old  and  the 
young,  who  surrounded  him  on  the  road  to 
present  to  him  their  rustic,  offerings*  But  not 
satisfied  with  indiscriminate  generosity,  he 
frequently^  entered  into  conversation  with 
them,  inquired  into  their  wants,  paid  the 
debts  of  the  aged,  unfortunate,  or  infirm ;  he^ 
Stowed  marriage  portions  upon  the  damsels, 
and  assisted  those  who  had  to  provide  for  a 

E  i:  2  numerous 
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CHAP,  numerous  family ;  thens  being,  fe  hi»  opiftiony 
*    nothing  so  becoming  a  great  prince,  as  to  al- 
leviate distress,  smd  to  send  aWay  every  per- 
son satisfied  and  cheerful  from  his  presence/o^ 

Eneoiinge-  Afi^r  all,  however,  it  must  be  confessed, 
"^*  ^  that  the  claims  of  Leo  X.  td  the  applause  and 
^rn.  gratitude  of  after  times,  are  chiefly  to  be 
sought  f6r  in  the  munificent  Encouragement 
afibrded  by  him  to  every  department  of  polite 
literature  and  of  elegant  art.  It  is  this  great 
characteristic,  which  amidst  two  hundred  and 
fifty  successive  pontiffs,  who,  during  the  long 
space  of  nearly  twenty  centuries,  have  occu- 
pied the  most  eminent  station  in  the  Christian 
world,  has  distinguished  him  above  all  the 
rest,  and  giveij  him  a  reputation,  which  not- 
withstanding the  diversity  of  political,  reli- 
gious, and  even  literary  opinions,  has  been 
acknowledged  in  all  civilized  countries,  and 
by  every  succeeding  age./1(^  It  is  true,  some 
modern  authors  have  endeavoured  to  throw 
doubts  even  upon  this  subject,  and  have  indi- 
rectly 


ta)  yaviif  vUa  Lion.  x.  lib.  iv.  p.  88,  89. 

fhj  **  Quantum  Romani  Pontificis  fastigium  inter  relh 
*^  quos  mortales  eminet,  tantum  Leo  inter  Romanos  ponti- 
*<  fices  excelliti"  says  Erasmus,  lib.  u  £p.  SO. 
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rcctly  questioned,  or  boldly  denied  the  supe-  chap. 
Tioty  of  bis  pretensions  as  a  patron  of  letters,  ' 
to  those  of  the  other  sovereigns  of  the  age. 
**  It  is  well  known,"  says  one  of  these  writers, 
^'  what  censure  attaches  to  the  character  of 
^  Leo  X.  for  baying  favoured  arid  rewarded 
^^  musicians^  "and  poets,  in  preference  to  theo- 
*^  logkins  and  professcHrs  of  the  law ;  whilst 
^^  the  glory  of  having  revived  and  promoted 
^*  the  studies  of  polite  literature,  is  to  be  at- 
*'  tributed  rather  to  the  pontiffs,  his  prede- 
^^  cessors,  and  to  his  own  ancestors,  than  ei- 
'^^  ther  to  himself  or  to  his  cousin  Clement 
**  Vll.' Y^>'  "  ^  observe,"  says  another  emi- 
nent Uterary  historian,  ^*  that  these  times 
*'  are  generally  distinguished  as  the  Age  op 
*^  Leo  the  Tenth;  but  I  cannot  perceive 
'^  why  the  Italians  have  screed  to  restrict 
*^  to  the  court  of  this  pontiff,  that  Ittetary 
^^  glory  which  was  common  to  all  Italy." 
*^  It  is  not  my  intention,"  adds  he,  ^^  to  de- 
"  tract  a  single  particle  from  the  praises  due 
^'  to  Leo  X.  for  the  services  rendered  by  him 

«  to 


faj  Denina^  JUvoUaiom  dt  JOalia^  lik»  xxi*  caf.  19« 
ndfim. 
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fell  A  P.    «  to  the  cause  of  literature.      I  shall  only  re- 

XXIV* 

1.  "  mark,  that  tne  greater  part  of  the  Italian 

'^  princes  of  this  period  might  with  equal 
^'  right  pretend  to  the  same  honour ;  so  that 
^  there  is  no  particular  reason  for  conferring 
'^  on  Leo  the  superiority  over  all  the  rest'/o^ 
After  the  pages  which  have  been  alt'eady  de- 
voted to  enumerate  the  services  rendei^ed  by 
Leo  X.  to  all  liberal  studies,  by  the  Establish- 
dient  of  learned  seminaries,  by  the  recovery 
of  the  works  of  the  ancient  writers,  and  the 
publication  of  them  by  means  df  the  press,  by 
promoting  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages,   and  by  the  munificent  en- 
couragement bestowed  by  him  on  the  profes- 
sors of  every  branch  of  science,  of  literature, 
and  of  art,  it  ii^ould  surely  be  as  superfluous 
How  hr  to  recapitulate  hk  claims,  as  it  would  be  un- 
Uo  was  n-  jugj  ^^  deny  his  pretensions  to  an  eminent  de- 
thif  respect  &^^  ^^  positive  merit.     How  far  he  was  ri- 
by  the      vallcd  in  his  exertions  in  these  commendable 
^"^^^y^  pursuits,  by  the  other  princes  of  his  time,  is 
fime.  ^  question  which  has  not  hitherto  been  parti- 

cularly 


faj  Ahdn^j  DtlP  origine^  ^c.  d'  Ogni  LdUrgiura^  r9l. 
u  p.  380* 
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cularly  discussed*  If,  however,  for  this  pur-  c  H  A  p, 
'  pose,  we  take  a  general  view  of  the  states  of  ___!, 
Italy,  or  even  of  Europe,  and  compare  the 
efforts  made  by  their  sovereigns  with  those  of 
Leo  X.  we  shall  find  little  cause  to  accede  to 
the  opinion  so  decisively  advanced.  In  Na- 
ples, with  the  expulsion  of  the  family  of  Ara* 
gon,  and  the  introduction  of  the  Spanish  gp* 
vcrnment,  the  literary  constellation  which  had 
•hone  so  bright  at  the  close  of  the  preceding 
century,  suddenly  disappeared,  and  left  that 
unfortunate  and  distracted  country  in  almost 
total  darkness.  The  vicissitudes  to  which  the 
city  and  territories  of  Milan  had  been  expose 
ed,  and  the  frequent  change  of  its  sovereigns, 
had  effectually  prevented  that  place  from  be* 
ing  considered  as  a  safe  asylum,  for  either  the 
muses  or  the  arts ;  and  even  the  character  of 
the  princes  of  the  house  of  Sforza  in  the  tim^ 
of  Leo  X.  as  displayed  during  the  short  pe^ 
riod  in  which  they  held  the  sovereignty,  ex- 
hibited few  proofs  of  that  predilection  foi* 
literature,  by  which  some  of  their  ancestors 
had  been  distinguished.  Although  the  city  6f 
Venice  was  further  removed  from  the  calami- 
ties of  the  time,  yet  the  continental  territories 
of  that  state  had  suffered  all  the  horrors  of 
warfare;  and  even  the  capital  derives  more 

celebrity 
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C  H  A  p«  celebrity,  in  the  estimation  of  the  present  day, 

L  from  its  haying  been  fixed  upon  by  Aldo  for 

the  establishment  of  his  press,  than  from  the 
literary  character  of  its  inhabitants.  The  fa- 
mily of  Gonzaga,  the  sovereigns  of  Mantua, 
have  justly  been  distinguished  as  eminent  pa- 
trons of  learnii^ ;  but  the  inferiority  of  their 
resources,  which  were  exhausted  by  military 
expeditions,  and  the  narrow  limits  of  the  the- 
atre of  their  exertion,  prevent  their  being 
placed  in  any  degree  of  competition  with  Leo 
X.  On  the  death  of  Guidubaldo  duke  of  Ur- 
bino,  in  the  year  150S,  and  the  accession  of 
his  successor  Francesco  Maria  della  Rovere, 
that  court  changed  its  character;  and  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  duke  by  Leo  X.  in  the 
year  15 16,  the  duchy  of  Urbinomay  be  con- 
sidered as  composing,  like  the  Tuscan  state,  a 
part  of  the  dominions  of  Leo  X.  Of  all  the 
principalities  of  Italy,  Ferrara  is  the  only  one 
that  had  any  pretensions  to  contend  with  the 
pontifical  see  in  the  protection  and  encourage- 
ment afforded  to  men  of  talents,  learning,  and 
wit,  and  the  possession  of  Ariosto  alone  is  an 
advantage  not  to  be  counterbalanced  by  any 
individual  of  the  Roman  court ;  yet  the;  pa- 
tronage conferred  on  ^his  great  man  by  the  fa- 
mily of  Este,  was  so  scanty,  as  to  have  sup- 

4  plied 
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plied  him  with  frequent  subjects  of  remon- 
strance  and  complaint.  As  a  patron  of  iearn- 
ing>  Alfonso  was  greatly  inferior  to  many  of 
his  predecessors,  and  he  was  indebted  for  his 
glory  rather  to  his  military  exploits,  than  to 
his  successful  cultivation  of  the  arts  of  peace. 
During  his  avocations  or  his  absence,  the  en* 
couragement  of  literature  devolved,  with  the 
care  of  his  states,  on  his  duchess  Lucrezia,  to 
whom  is  to  be  attributed  no  small  ^hare  of  the 
proficiency  made  in  liberal  studies  during  the 
times  in  which  she  lived.  Nor  is  there  any 
person  of  the  age  who  is  better  entitled  to 
share  with  Leo  X.  in  the  honours  due  to  the 
restorers  of  learning,  than  the  accomplished, 
but  calumniated  daughter  of  Alexander  VI. 

Still  less  pretensions  than  the  Italian  po- 
tentates have  the  other  sovereigns  of  Europe, 
to  participate  in  or  to  diminish  the  glory  of 
Leo  X.  The  cold  and  crafty  policy  of  Fer- 
dinand of  Spain,  and  the  vanity,  imbecility, 
and  bigotry,  of  the  emperor  elect  Maximilian 
were  ill  adaf^d  to  the  promotion,  or  the  tol- 
eration, of  liberal  studies  ;  and  their  youth- 
ful successor  Charles.  V.  and  his  rival  Francis 
I.  were  too  much  engaged  in  hostilities  against 
each  other,  to  allow  them  at  this  time  to  af- 
VOL.  IV,  L  L  ford 
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CHAP.    fQ|. J  ([^2^^  encouraeement  to  letters  and  to  arts, 

XXIV.  .  '  .  '     . 

^ ^  which  they  manifested  at  a  subsequent  period. 

The  most  munificent,  as*  well  as  the  most 
learned  monarch  of  his  time,  was  Henry 
VIII.  under  whose  auspices  England  vigo- 
rously commenced  her  career  of  improve- 
ment ;  but  the  unaccountable  versatility,  and 
unrelenting  cruelty  of  his  disposition,  coun- 
teracted in  a  great  degree  the  effects  of  his 
libeiality ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  more  tran- 
quil days  of  his  daughter  Elizabeth,  that  these 
kingdoms  rose  to  that  equality  with  the  other 
states  of  Europe  in  the  cultivation  of  science 
and  of  literature,  which  they  have  ever  since 
maintained. 


CoDclonoD. 


That  an  astonishing  proficiency  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  human  intellect  was  made 
during  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X.  is  universally 
allowed.  That  such  proficiency  is  principally 
to  be  attributed  to  the  exertions  of  that  pon- 
tiff,  will  now  perhaps  be  thought  equally  in- 
disputable. Of  the  predominating  influence 
of  a  powerful,  an  accomplished,  or  a  fortu- 
nate individual  on  the  character  and  manners 
of  the  age,  the  history  of  mankind  furnishes 
innumerable  instances ;  and  happy  is  it  for  the 
world,  when  the  pursuits  of  such  individuals, 

instead 
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instead  of  beine  devoted,  through  blind  am-  c  h  A  f^. 

•  •  XXIV 

bition,  to  the  subjugation  or  destruction  of  the  ^ 

human  race,  are  directed  towards  those  bene- 
ficent and  generous  ends,  which,  amidst  all 
his  avocations,  Leo  the  tenth  appears  to 
have  kept  continually  in  view. 
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